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Ma volgendosi gli ani, lo vegglo ascire 
Dali’ extreme contrade di Ponente, 

Novi Argonaute e novi Tafi, e aprire 
La strada ignota, infin at di presenle. 
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O lafante D Henrique 






"Todolos IrAbalhos corporaes, ainda que giandes sejam, sao estimados 
em pouco, tornados na vontade coni alguma esperanga dalgum prazentei- 
ro fim, com que se suslem grandes traballios assim que o esperado con- 
leniamenlo do fim, dd forgas ao sustentamento deles 

Eu, como tomasse cste de escrever as obras feitas nestas partes ate 
ao presente, com mnito contentamento meu quiz por em lembranga os 
ilustres feitos, pelo querei dc Dens tao milagiosos como poi sua miseri- 
cordia mostrou, acabados poi maos de portugueses e bons capitaes, nos 
alicerces do comedo desta maravilhosa obra, que por inveja do pecado 
malino os foi danando e pervertendo nos males piesentes, semeados de 
cobi?a tyrana, com que os bens preciosos se tornam em males publicos. 

E porque a esperanga do descanso e prazer deste meu trabalho as- 
sim fica em vao, nao vendo nenhuma emenda de casbgo em tais males, 
mas crescimento em outros melhorados, e disto ver assim hco cansado, 
mais nao quero escrever pragas, e males, que a ninguem sera prazer ouvir 
e ler deles memona 

Nao sei de que Rei e principe do mundo fora a India que pelos ma- 
les que nela sao feitos ate hoje, com muy verdadeira justiga nao tiveram 
mortos cem homens ao menos, pois que em Portugal enfoicam.um ho- 
mem por uma manta do Alemtejo que fuite, mas e de crer que assim pa- 
degam porque sao pobres, e nao padecem os ladrdes da India porque sao 
ncos 

Pelo que e bem que mais nao escreva . com que a India e chegada 
ao estado em que estd'^ 


Caspar Correia Lendas da India 



•Nenhuma cousa desta vida huraana 6 tJo 
aprovdtavel aos vlventea, que lembranta e memo- 
ria do5 bens e males passados, para do mal nos 
guardarmos regendo a vlda para nele nSo cair- 
mos, segundo os bons flzeram » 

Gaipir Corrda — da tndla — i p. 1 


•Se hoje nos toca contemplar envergonhados 
e impotentcs a nossa nnlidade estadonaria e o 
progresso inaudito dos denials estados, em quern, 
outrora, nossaa prospendades dlspertavam invt- 
ias nSo qudram alnda roubar nos a ulHma con 
solapSo da gloria adquerlda, e a memoila dos 
dias venturozos agora, que poderi confortar- 
nos, na quadra tnste do abaumento' 

JoU ToiTt* — Oiisinalldadt da noregaplo 
do octano 


•Hole alnda, depols de tantos seculos de aven 
tura, nos somos alnda, o povo de avenhira. Indo- 
lentes na pallia aminhando sem enthuslasmo 
um solo uberrimo que se desentranharia cm ma 
ravtlhosos fructos se Ihe dessemos francamente, 
todo o trabalho dos nossos brapos e lodo o pen 
samento do nosso celebro Dlscursadores e deck 
raadores sem Inldativa nem apio mudamos com 
ptetamente, apenas transpomos as barras dos 
nossos rios» 

Pinhdro Chaiu — Dacobrlmentos portaguacs 
— p 104. 


•NJo ha duWda que as navegapCes desle Rel 
no, de cem anos a esla paiie sOo malorcs mals 
maravilhosas de mals alias e mals discrelas con 
lecluras que as de nenhuma oulra genie do Mun 
do Os Portuguezes ousaram comeler o grande 
Mar Occano Enlraram por ele sem nenhum re- 
celo Descobrlram novas Ilhas novas lerras novos 
mares novos povos — e o que i mals —novo 
ceu e novas cslrelas* 

Ptdro Nona — Tralado cm dijvala da eaita 
de marear 



"Ora manifesto que cstes descobiimentos de 
costas, ilhas e ten as firmes, nao se fizeram indo a 
acertar. mas partiram os nossos mareantes mui 
ensinados, e providos de instiumentos e regras de 
astrologia e geometna, que sao as cousas de que 
os cosmograpiios liao de andar apeicebidos, se- 
gundo diz Ptolomeu no primeiio hvro dasuageo- 
grafia". 

Pedro Nunes — Dcfmictio da Carta Ndiitlca, 


"Pois esta obi a 6. copilada, segundo a pouqui- 
dade do nosso engenho, a n6s parece ser digna 
cousa e boa, que aqueles que foram companheiros 
do Mestre em seus grandes e virtuosos trabalhos, 
houvessem qumhao de alguma relembranga que 
sdmente ficasse em escrito, ca, se o escorrega- 
meiito dos grandes tempos gasta a fama dos exce- 
lentes piincipes, muito mais alongada edade soterra 
os nomes de outras pessoas dentro do movimento 
com eles" 

Fernao Lopes — Crdmca de D. }odo I — 
vol. II, p. 98, * 


"Mas como meu intento, (como atiazdeixo dito), 
nao foi outro senao deixar isrto a meus filhos, por 
carta de ABC, para aprenderem a ler por meus 
trabalhos, nao me dou muito escrevel-o assim tos- 
camente como eu o soube fazer, porque entendo, 
que o melhor destas cousas, 6 tratal-as eu, da ma- 
neira que a Natureza me ensmou, sem langar cir- 
cunloquios, nem palavras allieias com que apon- 
tasse a fraqueza do meu curto engenho, porque 
temi que se isso fizesse, me tomassem com o furto 
nas maos, e dissesse por mim o nfao comum — 
<^donde veto a Pedro falar galego'». 

Fernao Mendes Pinto — PeregrmagQo, 


"A cunosidade celhca, o iluninismo semita e a 
cobiga carthagineza, abafaram a efiorescencia ideal 
da abstragao pohhea O Imperio nao passa dum 
esbogo O piano nunca chega a ter execugao firme 
Em via de construgao, ainda, principiou logo a 
derrocar-se Descobriu-se a India em 1498, e no 
tempo de Camoes, com menos de um seculo, em 
1570, era uma Babylonia . O Impeno esvaia-se 
nos fumos de que Albuquerque falava « 


Oliveira Martins — Os Lustadas. 



•Pelo que 6 necessario que escreva eu aqui 
o que sobre este negoao passa, pois me a mim 
coube 0 trabalho e os ands de pedras predosas 
a Ruy At Pina que Ihe Afonso d' Albuquerque 
mandava para escrever com melhor vontade os 
memoravds feitos que ele fez na India como o 
meu JoSo de Barros o diz na Hisforla da Azia« 

Goes — Crdn/clu tTBlni D iiaimel — 

IV pirtc. 


•E porque, nas cousas dAfnca que eacrevo 
nesfa chronica pode ser que vSo lancadas, fora 
do seu logar e do tempo em que aconteceram 
saiba quern delas puder alcancar tanto que para 
arguir este erro em que por/entura ii cahi e po- 
derei cahir que a culpa disto nSo t minha senSo 
dos capitJea dos lugares que entSo tinhamos era 
Afnca 03 quais pela mdr parte nio acostumavara 
pflrem nas cartas que mandavam a Eire! mala que 
os dlas e os meses era que escreviam ddaando os 
anos por esquecimento o que me deu ati agora, 
multo trabalho* 


Goo — CnJnfco tfe Eire! D MamitL 



O presente livro 6 uma simples concatenagao do que melhor e mais exacto 
se tern publicado, sobre os descobnmentos e conquistas dos portugueses, 
com 0 hm de vulganzar os formidaveis trabalhos desta nossa Nagao, terri- 
torialmente tao pequena, mas dotada dum genio tao grande, que poude 
talhar para si, urn lugar primacial na Histdria da Civilizagao Humana. 

Todos esses formidaveis feitos, verdadeiramente ^picos, todo 6sse es- 
f6rgo sem par, precisam ser remomerados duma forma simples e vulgar, 
para que o Povo conhega o seu papel no passado, e a sua missao no futuro 
A Nagao que tao elevada, audaciosa e inteligentemente contnbuiu 
para a civilizagao Humana, tern direito a que, ainda ho]e, a considerem, — 
e com esse fim, amda, preciso 6 vulganzar-se a sua histdria 

Foi com essa mtengao que nos langamos a este trabalho, e ela des- 
culpa o atrevimento de nos metermos em emprego de tao grande monta, 
visto que outros, melhor dotados e providos, o nao quizeram fazer Mas 
como diz 0 nosso Caspar Correia, "todolos trabalhos corporaes, amda que 
grandes sejam, sao eshmados em pouco, tornados na vontade com alguma 
esperanga d'algum prazenteiro fim, com que se sustentam grandes tra- 
balhos . . u 

E 0 "prazenteiro fim» para n6s, consiste em vulganzar entre o Povo 
os feitos 6picos dos nossos antepassados. 


General Gomes da Costa. 




PARTE 1 

0 Inicio do Ultramar Portoguis 

1415-1405 
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I — Introducao 


O objective do presente Iivro e a vulgarizagao dos feitos dos Portu- 
gueses no Ultramar, tornando conhecidos da grande massa da populagao, 
a origem, desenvolvimento, e decadencia do Imp^no Colonial Portugues 
Nao 6 portanto, este, um trabalho mventivo e um resumo histdrico, iima 
compilagao dos nossos cromstas e dos modernos historiadores nacionais e 
estrangeiros, reunindo assim, numa obra unica e resumidamente, toda a 
epopeia dos descobrimentos 

E, por esta fdrma cremos vulganzar os grandes feitos dos homens, 
que num esforgo unico na Histdna da Humanidade, justificaram a nossa 
existencia como Nagao mdependente, que soube imp6r-se ao respeito e 
admiragao de todos os povos cultos 




* ♦ 


Termmada no comego do s^culo XV a longa luta em que afirmaram 
as grandes qualidades de energia, perseveranga e sobnedade, os Portugue- 
ses tinham necessdriamente de procurar um novo campo de aegao em que 
a raga se expandisse dal provieram as exploragoes ultramannas, hihil e 
tenazmente dingidas pelo homem superior que nesse momento histdnco 
surgiu — O Infante D Henrique. 

Feitos os pnmeiros descobnmentos, dobrado o Bojador e o Cabo 
da Boa Esperanga, assentes as bases do Imp6no Colonial Portugues por 
Albuquerque, seguiu-se o alargamento da esfera de aegao portuguesa, infe- 
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lizmente porim 14 tocada dos germens da desordem que a havia de anl- 
quilar 

O priraeiro Vlce-Rd da Indja o nobre D Francisco de Almeida ba- 
seava toda a sua admlnistraqSo na criapSo de feiiorias litorals que bas- 
tassem ao estabeledmento e manutencSo das relapOes comerdals sistema 
anSIogo ao que os Arabes tinham encontrado 14 no Orlenfe 

Afonso d'AIbuquerque teve um piano dlametralmente oposto a sua 
ideia era a coastUulf&o dark iitipdrio o qud exigia o domlnio temtorial 
assegurado pela orapapdoj isto 4, pela constru^o e manutencSo de fortale- 
zas os chefes indlgenas que se submetessem serlam conservados, pas- 
sando a feudat4nos ou vassalos de Portugal os que se nSo subordlnassem 
senam destruidos 


Fun^ando se em que a exiguldade da popula?So de Portugal n5o 
permitirla a oCUpaqSo de temtdrlos fflo vastos eidlstantes da mie p4tria o 
Vice-Rd p IFranasco d Almdda escrevia a El Ra D Manod 

— ^Que toda a bossa f6r?a sela no mar deslstamos de nos apoderar 
da terra e desterremos estas gentes novas — Afghans e Arabes — e assen 
temos as vdhas e naturals desta terra e costa e a nossa supremacla mart 
bma nos assegurar4 o monopdlio do com4rdo em que pese a Turcos e 
Venesianos Que toda a nossa fdrpa seja no mar onde nos manteremos 
flscalizando a navegatJo e o com4rclo Para assegurar a exportacJo da pi 
menta bastava no seu eatender um castelo em Cranganor, dominando o 
van do rio por onde passava o camlnho para Calicut 


Albuquerque esse, admirador de Alexandre, tinha um piano de mullo 
maior envergadura e que procurou executar pftsto que sempre contra 
rlado pela erdguldade dos recursos de que dlspunha 

Na sua carta de 17 d'outubro de 510 em que preparou El Rd D 
Manod para a conqulsta de Ooa dlz Ihe 

•As coutras de Ooa sio tSo grandes e tocam tanto 4 seguranpa da 


India e a tudo que nos cumpre e deselaes assim para gastos despezas, dc. 


que me patece que sem da njo poderris suster a India que por ser 

f iossmda dessis Turcos extrangelros sempre fol guerrdra mals que ontros 
ogares e sempre dal sairam d armada e sempre ouve coninos » 

Em carta de 513 diz que, se tlvermos boas fortalezas cm Dlu e Ca 
licut nSo devemos ter recdo de quantas armadas contra nds se organliem 
na India 


■Se do vosso consdho conhecessem as cousas da India como eu nJo 
ddxariam de dizer que V A. nunca poderd dominar um terrltdrto Uo 
vasto tendo a sua fSrca e poder sd no mar com um tal sistema apenas 
faremos a vontade aos Mouros pots eles sabem mul bem que um domlnio 
apenas assente no mar nlo pdde ser duradouro e eles deseiam manter a 
posse do terrlWrio e fazer o seu negodo de espedarlas* 

Em carta de 1 dabnl de 5t2 acrcscenta “V A tern Ooa nas mios 
e tendes a mdr cousa destas partes para autocar a India e a tcrdes soce- 
gada que em vosso poder hade (azer pagar tributo a El Rd de Nar 
singa e a El Rd Daquem O Rd de Narslnga para segurar Baticila 
(Bathcal) c seus porfos e o com6rdo dos cavalos hade fazer o que ads 
quizerdes e o Sabaio para segurar Dabul dar4 as terras de Ooa Den 
tro em pouco serds o mals rfco Rd da crisbndade para Isto porim, t 
indlspensaa-el socorrer nos com homens e armas e manter fdtortas bas- 


tante fortes para se Imporcm 

Cm todas ns cartas de Albuquerque aparece, ealdente o dcselo de 
lundar no Orlente um Impdrlo subjugando todos os pequenos soberanos 
da India TamWm cm todos os escrtlores estrangdros transparccc a adml 
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ragao que Ilies causa urn tao pequeno pais, como Portugal, de tao escassa 
populagao, aspirando a dominar com uma duzia de navios e alguns centos 
de homens, todo esse vasto e populoso Onente Na carta de 4 de Dezem- 
bro 513, diz ele. «S6mente digo, Senhor, que fa^aes f6rga no mar Roxo, 
que se nao poderd ver a iiqueza que havereis, e como todo o ouro que 
entra na India, da terra do Preste Joao, estanl todo na vossa mao, sem ne- 
nhuma duvida, afdra o gasto do cobre e mercadonas desses Reinos, do 
que se pode haver gran soma de direitos na India« 

Infelizmente para nos, prosegue ele, temos na India grandes compe- 
tidores nos Arabes, que ha sdculos se assenhoraram do com^rcio, a con- 
tento dos mdigenas, e com os quais estavam hgados por sdlidos lagos 
que os Portugueses teriam de romper violentamente, se queriam substi- 
tui-los 

Dois processes encontrava para o conseguir ou com^rcio ou fdrga 
O primeiro era diflcil pois os Portugueses nao eram hdbeis bastantes para 
competir com eles, portanto, teve de se adoptar o segundo, do que resul- 
tou a funosa ,luta em que os Arabes foram apoiados pelo Turco e pelo 
Soldao do Egito, tao interessados, como eles, porque o com^rcio conti-^ 
nuasse segumdo o caminho do Mar Vermelho, inundando as suas terras, 
de ouro Naturalmente, os soberanos da India, sobretudo os mahometanos,, 
receberam os Portugueses com ma cara, e facil foi leva-los a guerrearem os- 
recenchegados Quern mais se distmguiu desde o pnncipio, nestas hostih- 
dades, foi o Samorim de Calicut, a esse tempo o mais poderoso soberano 
do Malabar 

A tomada de Goa, trouxe-nos mais urn poderoso inimigo, o AdiU 
Shah ou Sabaio, — arrastou consigo o Sultao de Cambaya, depots, as 
viol^ncias cometidas pelos capitaes subalternos, acabaram por indispdr 
contra nds a India em peso, e todas as Na^oes mahometanas do Onente. 


Nao e possivel defender em absolute os processes adoptados pelos 
Portugueses para destruir o comercio dos arabes, mas a verdade 6 que 
com 0 golpe que no Onente demos a esse comercio, lucrou a Europa intei- 
ra, e destruimos o grande poder da Turquia, o tradicional inimigo das Na-r 
goes Ocidentais Entrava precisamente nesse momento o Imp6no otdmano 
num perfodo de decadencia , aos pnmeiros chefes hdbeis e valorosos, ti-. 
nham sucedido outros, fracos e viciosos, que levaram o pais k derrota de 
1571 — Patrks — o que Ihe hrou de vez as veleidades de conquista da Eu- 
ropa, e Ihes arrancou das maos o com6rcio dos produtos do Onente em 
proveito de Veneza e da Liga dos Estados Mediterraneos 

E fdcil, assim, de compreender as resistencias e dificuldades que Por- 
tugal encontrou nas suas relagoes com a India, entre as quais, nao foi a 
rfienor, a obngagao ^que Ihe impoz Alexandre VI de propagar o Chnstia- 
msmo, o que provocou as violencias que nos inimizaram com os indfge* 
nas, e nos conduziram a rufna pela mulhplicagao das ordens religiosas, que 
absorveram todos os rendimentos e at6 toda a autondade do Estado 

A derrota de Alckcer Kibir e a subsequente absorgao de Portugal 
pela Hespanha, nao s6 desorganizou todos os servigos, como ainda, des- 
viou todos os rendimentos das coldnias para a tentativa Castelhana'de 
subjugagao da Flandies, e como gles no seu estado actual nao fdssem sufi-. 
cientes, adoptou-se o expediente do sucessivo aumento dos impostos e 
taxas pautais, estas, sobretudo, tao graves, que fizeram fugir todo o corn^r- 
cio, transformando em desertos e ruinas, cidades florescentes e ncas" como 
Ormuz, Calicut, Cochim, Quiloa, Malaca. A desorganizagao^ o .relaxa- 
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mento dos governadores e outras autoridides a comipfSo do fundona 
Ibmo, conseqilSnaas naturals daquele estado de cousas vleram acabar de 
desmoronar o ImpiSrio 

Em 1630 Pombal mandou proceder a um inqudnto sObre as causas 
da decadSnda comerdal da India e nesse ^nqu^I^to dep5« a AssoaapJo 
dos mercadores de Usboa aflnnando que essa decadSnda provJm da apll 
catio dos rendlmentos da India ii execufSo dos projectos de Filipe III na 
Flandres e i manutenpio das ordens reli^osas na Peninsula 

Diogo do Couto acrescenta que os governadores da India nSo se 
preocupam com a admlnistrap^o os funaou^nos s6 pensam em enrfque- 
cer rdpidamente os soldados em se dlvertlr e gozar o meredraento Indi 
vidual nSo conta, s6 as protecqdes teem valor 

Dos Vice-Reis dia file 'que parece cousa vergonhosa e de grande 
escfindalo ver o que muitos Vice-Reb beam daquele govemo de trfis anos 
que nSo fi sabido nem entendido o nilmero de dinheiro que embol 
sam » 

Durante os sessenta anos do domlnlo Castelhano predomlnam os inte- 
resses dfistes s6bre os nossos e quando finalmente Portugal se llberta em 
1640 o comfirdo portugufis estava completamente amiinado e os Inimigos 
da Espanba, agora, recusavam restituir nos as coldnlas de que se tinham 
apoderado durante aquele tempo 

Em carta de 10 de dezembro de 1729 o Vice-Rri Saldanha da Oama 
acentua que a ndna provfim da falta de comfirdo e que fiste desapareceu 
devido ao terror que a Inquisicio espalhou de forma que os negodantes 
mahometanos tinham todos fugido das coldnias portuguesas para Rombalm 
e outros pontos fora da nossa acfSo indo farer prosperar o comfirdo 
inglfis 

Como a llberdade de acfio dos governadores fflsse apenas llmitada 
pelos recursos flnanceiros de que dispunham a sua responsabilldade era 
apenas moral nio havia forma de Ihes tomar contas e esta fi a razSo por 
que alnda hoft nSo fi possfvel englobar num julzo ilnico os homens que 
gbvemaram a India houve os grandes enormes gigantescos mesmo pda 
sua InteligfiiTdi, pereeppJo e IntenqOes como Afonso d Albuquerque D 
Frandsco d Almeida, e em piano inferior iqueles D JoJo de Qistro hou 
ve os como D Duaide de Meneaes e D Oarda de Noronha que deshonra 
ram o cargo pela sua desenfreada cubifa houvenas, como Nuno da Cunha 
que souberam manter o prestfgio do norae portugufis ou como D Hen 
rique de Menezes e Jorge Cabral que defaearara bom nome houve-os como 
Martim Afonso de Sousa, rabrto de qualldades e vfdos valentc e bandido 
houve outros mais ainda cujos nomes apenas servem de marcos mIlIJrios 
na histdria da India e dos quals pouco ou nada hi a dizer alfim dos seus 
nomes e duraeJo do seu govfimo 

Ao estudarmos porfim os sucessos que os diversos perfodos hlstori 
cos apresentam fi de fustica que levantemos a acusacio repetidas vezes fella 
contra os governadores de Ihes faltar honestldade. Antes de lormar qual 
quer jufzo sfibre fisses homens predsamos ter em alcncio a fipoca e o 
meio em que viveram enllo a confusio entre as funefies mllllares dlplo- 
miticas e comerciiis era enorme e era Isto o principal factor de dcsorga 
nizacio Resgatavam os gor ernadores por conta do rel resgatasam os capl 
ties por conta prdpria resgatavam os soldados nos llmitcs das suas posses 
e daqui provinha a filria de enrfquecer a sfide de ouro a chalinigem que 
obscureceu a nossa gifirta mllilar 

O Vice-Rd da India D Francisco d Almeida cscres la logo no co- 
meqo da conquista — -Tomo a lembrar a V A. que nunca serris bem 
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servido emquanto vossos oficiais da justiga e fazenda forem tratantes 
meiTadqr^"_(l) 


Pag. 16 — 4.“ linha 

Ondc sc Ic: Em 1630 Pombal inandou procedei . . • 

Dcvc lei -sc Em 1630 Filipe III mandou proceder, etc 


prejudicial a sua consciencia e fazenda dar as capitanias, feitorias e outros 
oficios da India em pagamenlo de scrviQosw (2) 

Fiancisco Rodiigues da Silveira, assentua, — "que onde os roubos che- 
gam mais ao vjvo, k na foitaleza d'Ormiiz" (3) 

Em 1551, um capitao d’Oimuz D Alvaro de Noionha, lespondia aos 
reparos que Ihe faziam sobre a sua pievaiicagao "que outro taiito fizera o 
capitao passado, o qual sendo Lima, levara 140 mil pardaus, e que, pois 
ele eia Noronha, havia de levar muito mais»; (4) 

A desoiientagao da cubiga era tal, que, quando em 1535, Tristao de 
Athayde tomou Bachau, nas Molucas, foiam-se ks sepulturas dos Reis e 
levaram as ossadas, "cuidando que depois llias resgatanam» (5), e, efecti- 
vamente, para obter a paz, o Rei deu 200 bahares de cravo 

A licenga e a impunidade eram tais, que so Ihes poderiam resistii cons- 
ciencias de tempera especial 

Situagoes havia que exerciam uma influencia particularmente desmo- 
ralizadora, nos espfritos, exemplos Ormuz com a sua alfandega, Molucas 
com 0 seu cravo 

Fidalgos devassos, desumanos, brutais, cubiQOSos, ferozes e crueis, 
encontravam no Ultramar vasto campo para dar largas as suas fndoles per- 
versas, agravadas pela rudeza da 6poca, e da educagao, exarcebadas 
pelo clima e pelo meio corrupto do Oriente Tal era aquele Pero Lopes de 
Souza, duro e man para os seus soldados, e que no alto mar, manda lan- 
gar pela borda fora da sua nau, uns pobres negros que nela tinham em- 
barcado sem sua licenga E aquele D Jorge de Menezes que assulou os 
seus caes contra um chefe indigena que pr^viamente fizera amarrar, e a 
sua vista o rasgaram e mataram 

Sena um nunca acabar, se quizessemos citar os casos de indisciplina 
e traigao, intriga e violencia 

Mas, a par de tanta torpeza, ,quantas nobilfssimas figuras de guerrei- 
ros e de santos nao aparecem ' E Duarte Pacheco, tao bravo como des- 
mteressado, t D Lourengo d'Almeida simples e heroico, com as pernas 
quebradas por um pelouro, amarrado a um mastro e comandando , 6 D 
Francisco d'Almeida, o sabio e ponderado Vice-Rei, 6 o colossal Afonso 
d'Albuquerque, um super-homem quasi, sem nval na histdna colo- 
nial do mundo, e D Fernando de Castro fazendo-se matar para que o nao 
julguem medroso, € D Luiz de Menezes, que se mdispoe com o irmao 
quando reconhece ser ele um bandido , 6 Heitor da Silveira que para nao 
deixar de servir, se alista como soldado, 6 Antdnio da Silveira, o 6pico 
capitao de Diu, 6 Antdnio Oalvao, o apostolo das Molucas, 6 S Francisco 


(1) Lendas da india — Gaspar Correia — I parte II, p, 897. 

(2) Carta no InveJigador Portaguis XVI —270 

(3) Memdrias dam soldado da India — Costa Lobo — p. 126, 

(4) Sabsldios para a Hlstdna da tndia — Cartas de Smao Botelho — p. 32, 

(5) Gaspcir Correia — Lendas da India — III — p. 637. 
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Xavier o grande santo poUhco hibll e previdente e mais e rairitos e 
tanfos que conaeguem apagar aa nddoas de crueldade rapina e sordidez 
do3 outros 

E de resto que admira que homens vindos da penumbra de Edade 
mSdia cometesaem atroddades para IncuUr o terror indispensivel para equi- 
librar a infenoiidade numWca quando vemos multo depots, j4 no slS- 
culo XIX soldados francesea fazerem muito peor na Peninsula ? 

As barbarldades comelidas pelos Portugueses no Orlente aSo conse- 
quSndaa da 4poca, eidgtnaas do mdo, resultados do fradldonal 6dio entre 
cnstSos e mahometanos que vinha j4 da Peninsula HIspJnIca, e o fana 
bsmo tern sempre em todos os tempos prepetrado crimes anilogos e 
mesmo, muito peores 

Pda audida e pela grandeza a hlstdrla da conquista do Onente pdos 
Portugueses i unica, nSo temos rival em todo o mundo e a consatnda 
do que Bzemoa e do que valemos i o que nos tern conservado de p4 atra 
vH dos sicuios independentes e de cabeqa ergidda — apesar de tudo 1 



II — A situacao em Portugal 


A primeira e mais antiga informagao sobre a Espanha respeita ao esta- 
belecimento dos fenicios em Tartassas, que compreendia o territdno onde 
corre o Guadalquivir Na opiniao de alguns, Tartassus era o Tarshish da 
Escritura como expressao geografica e antiqufssima e encontra-se no Ge- 
nesis X 4, como sendo urn dos logares povoados pelos filhos de Japhet. 

Os fenicios faziam um grande comercio para alem das colunas de 
Hercules, muito tempo antes do remado de Salomao, cujos navios, — os 
navios de Tarshish — traziam "ouro e prata, marfim e pavoes a Jerusalemw 
I Reis X 22 

Segundo Strabo, comegam os fenfcios a estabelecer-se nesta costa 
pouco depois da guerra de Troia, sendo a sua mais importante coldnia 
Gadeira ou Gades (Cadiz) que se presume ter sido fundada no ano de IlOO 
A. C , as suas outras coldnias eram Malaca, Abdera e Carteia, hoje Malaga, 
Almeria e Rocadilho 

Disfrutaram os fenfcios o ejtclusivo do comercio de Tartassus at6 cerca 
do ano 630 A C , quando Caloeus, um armador de Samos em viagem para 
o Egito, 6 ahrado para alem das colunas de Hercules, desembarcando em 
Tartessus, com o que abriu uma nova estrada comercial aos Gregos Nao 
tardaram os fenfcios a seguil-os, descobrindo a costa oriental da Iberia e 
chegando no ano de 600 A C ^s bdcas de Rhodano 

Tornada coldnia Fenfcia, Carthago passou a negociar com a Iberia, e 
num dos seus tratados com Roma em 509 A. C , estabelece-se que os Roma- 
nos e seus ahados nao navegariam para alem das colunas de Hercules Os 
cartagineses tiveram grande mfluencia no pafs, e numa das suas guerras 
contra os gregos, ]d no ex6rcito de Amflcar aparecem Iberos 

Atrafdos pelas minas de prata, os cartagineses acabam por se esta- 
belecer na Iliaca, que ficava prdximo de Nova Cartago 

Quando a mfluencia Cartagmesa na Sicilia decresce, Amflcar Barca, 
pro]ecta um novo impdno na Iberia e funda Barcelona, e ap6s a sua morte 
seu genro Asdrubal funda Nova Carthago, ho]e Cartagena 

Em 154 A C os Romanos cooperam na monumental derrota infligida 
aos Lusitanos, os quais em 161 A C se revoltam contra Roma e a guer- 
reiam sob o comando de Viriathus, at6 Roma Ihes reconhecer a indepen- 
dencia 

Em 132 A C a LusitSma ^ novamente submetida aos romanos pelo 
Consul Junius Brutus Em 97 A C os Celhberos sob o comando de Ser- 
tonus revoltam-se contra Roma sendo submetidos so em 71 A C 

Sob o governo de Auguslo a Ib^na € dividida em tres provfncias a 
LusitSnia, a Boetica e a Tarraconensis A Lusitania corresponde ao moderno 
Portugal, sendo dividida em tres distritos Ementa Augusta (Menda), Pax 
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Julia (Beja) e Scalabls (Santarem) Usboa, entSo povoapSo Idsignlficante, 
com o nome de Olisipo, passou a munlcfpio romano com o nome de Fe- 
lidtas Julia. 

Em 40Q o auo em que Alarico saqueou Roma uma onda de barba- 
ros — Suevos Alamos e Vandalos —invade a lb6ria 03 Vandalos e Suevos 
apossam se da Oaliza os Alamos espalham se por Cartagena e LusitAnia 
a Betlca flea para os Sillngi ramo Vandalo cxpulso depois pelos Wlsigodos 
de Ataulphus , c 0 fllho dfate Walia funda em 415 o reino Wislgothlco de 
Espanha, que uma vez independente de Roma inlcla 0 perlodo de dvill 
zapSo crista. 

No comfpo do sSculo Vlll (em 711) Muza o govemador de Africa 
incitado pelos trafdores Conde Jultao e Bispo Oppas manda Invadir a Es 
panha pelo seu general Tank. Este atraveasa o Estate com dftze mil 
homens quisi tudo Berberes descendcnles dos Vandalos expulsos de Es- 
panha pelos Qodos trfa sfculos antes deaembarca na Andaluzla prdximo a 
Gibraltar e derrota 0 ex4rato wislgothlco em 19 de Julho nas planlcies de 
Xerez iunto ao Rio Chryssus rio que depois disso se chama Ouadalete 
cornippSo do irabe Wad-el leded ou no dos deleltes A batalha durou 
oito dias e nela morreu Roderlco o ultimo Rd Oothlco 

Tank apodera se sucesslvamente de Malaga, Granada Cordova Sevt 
lha e Toledo a capital dos Espanhoes, e os restos do ex^rcito godo sob 
0 comando de Theodomiro refugiam-se nas raontanhas de Murda e na 
Asturia. 

A Tarik sucede Musa, que submete Saiagopa e Barcelona e por fim a 
Espanha toda, i. exceppdo da Gallza 

Os irabes que a prindplo demonstraram uma grande tolerancia rell 
glosa passaram pouco a pouco a persegulr os enstJos provocando uma 
reac^o que Pelayo dlrlge de forma que o seu neto Afonso 1 consegue for 
mar um Rdno ensUo ao node do Douro e o seu sucessor Afonso II lanpa 
os ilrabes para al6m do Ebro 

A pidir de entSo, os Mouros sdo gradualmenle baddos e formam se 
os Rdnos cristSos de Navarra Lejo AragSo e Castela que no meado do 
s&ulo 11 se transformam sendo os dots prlmelros absorvidos pelo illUmo e 
a partlr dessa data toda a histdrta da Espanha glra em tomo dos dois rdnos 
de AragSo e Castela, que durante dois s^culos mals tern de sustentar luta 
contra os Mouros 

No eztremo oddenbl da Europa por muito tempo do perfodo histd- 
rlco a densldade da populapSo era minima. Os lenldos gregos carta 
ginescs e romanos cncontraram poioacOcs dlsseminadas que robusteceram 
com cruzamentos Ao coraeqarem as InvasOes wlsigothicas havfa Id uma 
dvUlzacSo na Peninsula. 

A insaslo drabe dinamizou os povos peninsulares acentuando os ca 
racteres de todas as espddes norte africanas por forma que quando os 
godos dos Asturias poderam abater ns armas do Islam foram por seu tumo 
venddos pdos venddos que os domlnaram ndo s6 pda f6r^ das armas 
como pda sua grande cultura 

A tendfineb de cruzamento dos neo Qodos da Peninsula com as ra 
pas Inleriores llcou de tat forma Impressa que na hlstdrii da nobreia Penin 
sular prepassam as moiras do conde de Bolonha e \em 05 a clgana Vlo- 
lanle Gomes — a pellcana — agibndo a pandeireb e danpando nas lesbs de 
de Caora cm \olb do Infante D Luis seduzido pelo encanlo migico da 
botmia 

r m 10^5 Afonso VI de Lelo e Castela apodera se de Toledo apds um 
cErco de tres anos de duraplo 
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Pelo casamento de Fernando de Aragao com Izabel de Castela em 
1069 pnncipia a histdria de Espanha como reino unico 

Quando em 1087 Afonso VI de Leao e Castela declarou guerra contra 
Toledo, pede auxiho a Filipe I de Franga e ao Duque de Borgonha com 
cuja filha casara, e por essa ocasiao passa para Hespanha um certo numero 
de cavaleiros franceses entre os quais o Conde Raymundo de Toloza e o Conde 
Henrique, irmao mais novo de Henrique de Borgonha Ap6s dois ou tres 
anos de servigo, o Conde Raymundo casa com a filha ligitima do Rei, D 
Urraca, lecebendo em dote a Galiza, e o Conde Henrique casa com D, The- 
reza, filha natural do Rei, que Ihe leva em dote, as terras do P6rto e 
Coimbra, por ele, Henrique, conquistadas aos Mouros 

O novo Soberano, com o h'tulo de Conde Portircalensis estabelece-se 
> em Guimaraes, onde morre em 1114, sucedendo-lhe o filho D Afonso 
Hennques. E este o verdadeiro fundador da Monarquia, que passa uma vida 
inteira batalhando para alargar os seus Estados. 

A 26 de Julho de 1139 derrota os Mouros numa batalha campal em 
Ourique e ah se faz aclamar Rei, a 25 ide Margo de 1147, tomou Santarem e a 
28 de Junho de 1158, auxiliado por uma armada de Cruzados Flamengos, 
Normandos e Ingleses que la para a Terra Santa, apodera-se de Lisboa, a Oli- 
sipo ou Ulyssipo de origem fenfcia, a Lashbuna ou Oshbuna dos ^rabes, e 
Felicitas Julia dos Romanos 

Afonso Henriques morte em 1185, e seu filho e sucessor D Sancho I, 
auxiliado por outra armada de cruzados, toma Silves, — 1189 ^ esta a pri- 
meira vez que na Histbna figuram navios portugueses — algumas gales (1) 
Afonso II toma Alcacer — 1217 — ainda com auxflio dos Cruzados, 
D Sancho II piosegue na conquista do Algarve, conquista que Afonso III 
conclue em 1249 Estava geogr^ficamente constituido o pafs, e assim o re- 
cebe D Diniz em 1279 

No reinado de Afonso III comegam as relagoes de Pdrtugal com Ingla; 
terra, e D Diniz faz o 1 ” tratado comercial com Eduardo I em 1294 E 
tambem D Diniz quern pnmeiro organiza uma marinha militar, e para ser- 
vir nela contracta o genoves Emanuel Pezagna 

Porque foi contratado para almirante Mice Manuel Pessanha? Antes 
da sua vinda a Portugal ]i havia marinha com seus almirantes , mas, agora, 
a rasao foi polftica o Remo estaya dividido em 2 facgoes- -uma do Rei, 
outra do Principe D Afonso, e, tendo morrido o almirante Nuno Fernan- 
des Cogommho, que se bandeara com o Principe, nao quiz o Rei que Ihe 
sucedesse o filho, e preferiu confiar o cargo a um extrangeiro, alheio as dis- 
cordias politicas, a exemplo de que por vezes se prahcara noutros pafses 
Em 1373, 6 almirante, Langarote filho de Manuel Pessanha, titulo que rece- 
beu de D Pedro I por carta patente de 26 de Junho de 1352 (2). 

Emanuel Pezagna € o pnmeiro almirante, ap6s a morte do Conde 
do Mar Nuno Cogommho em cuja famflia este cargo andava (contracto de 
1 Fevereiro de 1222 na Histdria geneal Provas, I, 95) 

Em 1344 Eduardo III de Inglaterra manda a Portugal os Earl de Len- 
caster e Arundel para firmarem um novo tratado, e pouco tempo depois 
Andrew de Oxford, Richard de Saham e Filipe de Boston. 

D Pedro I raanteve algumas relagoes com a Inglaterra onde reinava, 


(1) As cr6nicas do tempo de Afonso Hennques falam em Fuas Roupmho que baten 
os Mouros no Cabo Espichel, e correndo a costa f6ra aportar a Ceuta, e porem um perso- 
nagem duvidoso emquanto nao apare?am novos documentos-da sua existencia alem da lenda 
tradiaonal 

(2) ^Azurara — Chron HI. 21 — Fernao Lopes — Cfiron IV. — 12. 
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ainda, Eduardo III que em 1352 dlnge uma proclamajjo aoa seus ailbditos 
P^^due trateni bem oa Portuguescs que visllera os seus portos e cm 20 
de Outubro de 1353 as ddades marftimas de Portugal mandam a Inglaterra 
Afonso Marfim Alho para completar o Tratado de 1344 

Em 1367 aobe ao trouo D Fernando cujo casaraento com D Leo- 
nor Teles provoca grandes desordcns no Remo e a RevolupSo donde sal 
0 Mestre d'Aviz D ]oSo nomeado Defensor do Relno—6 Dezembro 1383 

— e provocou a InvasSo 
de Portugal pelos Caste- 
Ihanos 

A 6 de Abril de 1385 
as Cfirtes aclamam o Mes- 
Ire d Avlr, Rd e 4ste pon 
do-se S testa das fflrfas 
Portuguesas bate os caste- 
Ihanos na memorivel ba 
talha de Aliubarrota— 14 
de Agosto 

AigdeMaIodel386 
i uiinado o tratado de 
Windsor que estabelece a 
allanqa entre Portugal e a 
Inglaterra a 20 de Julho o 
Duque de Lencastre John 
ot Gaunt a instandas do 
Papa Urbano VI desem 
bares na Corunha e a 2 
de Feverdro de 1387 a 
allanqa Luzo britjnlca 6 
conflrmada pelo casameit 
to de uma das Tilhas da 
quele Duque D Fillpa 
com 0 Rei D Jo5o I DSste 
matrimdnio saiu a pidadc 
de mals famosos prfndpes 
que houve em Portugal 
D Duarte 1301 de- 
pois Rd D Pedro 1392 
depots Regente D Hennque 4 de Margo de 1394 o inidador dos desco- 
bnmentos portugueses D JoSo 1400 D Fernando o Infante Santo 1402 
D Isabd 1397, que casou com FHIpe o Bom de Borgonha e fol mlc do 
lamoso Carlos Temerdrio 

Durante os trlnta anos que se seguem a Aliubarrota cria se uma gera 
raeJo chela de espfrilo de avenfura eneigfa e caricter, — i a geragio dos 
soldados de Aliubarrota e Trancoso 

Ao termlnar uma luta de tantos anos difldl i a qualquer pals vollar 
ao equiltbrlo e Js suas ocupagOes de paz Ilea nos espirllos uma grande 
ezdtagJo que edge movlmento e aplicagao das energies Uns saem do pals 
em busca de as enturas e \Io pda Inglaterra Franga e Alemanha talsloram 
D AKaro Vaz d Almada que se notabiliza a ponlo de receber a Jarreldra 
o Infante D Pedro que com Sodro da Costa percorre ds Se/e oartldas do 
Mando, e outros que sJo para o eSreo de Arraz. combaler sob as ordens 
do Sire de Colicbrune 

O rdno estas-a flnalmente tranquilo e era Indlspensisd emp|egar toda 



Jako of Qwert 
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essa gente que na guerra crescera e vivera e se nao habituava Mcilmente as 
ocupaQoes da paz, e os Infantes por sen turno, exigiam urn emprego que 
Ihes porporcionasse ocasiao de serem armados cavaleiros Procuravam de- 
balde essa oportunidade, quando urn dos Conselheiros do Rei, Joao Afonso 
d'Azambuja pronunciou um nome — Ceuta > (1) 

Foi esta expedigao de 1415, uma verdadeira cruzada, o infcio de ex- 
pansao de Portugal, dando-Ihe um territdno para alcangar o qual era pre- 
ciso atravessar um brago de mar e, portanto, cnar uma marinha, e que Ihe 
la servir como escola de guerra, onde se preparassem os soldados que mais 
taide mam conquistar o Oriente. 


Ao iniciar as exploragoes ultramarinas tinha Portugal uma populagao 
de um milhao de almas ou sejam 12 habitantes por quildmetro quadrado 
a agricultura, unico campo de acgao desta gente, nao era bastante para 
Ihe fornecer a alimentagao precisa — sendo necessano recorrer a frequentes 
importagoes de cereais O territdrio achava-se repartido em vdrios domf- 
nios pela nobreza e clero , os impostos eram pesados e mal distnbuidos, e 
as leis destinadas a proteger a agricultura davam por vezes resultados con- 
trarios, como sucedeu com a lei das Sesmanas, (mcultos), promulgada em 
1375 por D Fernando, com o fim de fazer aumentar a drea cultivada 

O infcio da expansao colonial veio agravar a situagao agrfcola ]i pre- 
c4na, e por fim D Joao I, (1335-1433), cedendo aos nobres que o ajudaram 
a subir ao trono, numerosos domfnios que se juntaram k massa ja exa- 
gerada dos lahfundios, ainda mais complicou a situagao Gado nao havia, 
porque as leis obstavam k sua venda fora dos distritos, sujeitando aquela a 
tantas formalidades que ninguem queria crear 

A industna textil pouco valia linhos grosseiros e burel , num ou nou- 
tro ponto, ainda se trabalhava na seda, como no tempo dos arabes, mas 
esta industria s6 se valonzou na segunda metade do seculo XV, as outras 
industnas nao valiam mais, e ate ao reinado de D Manuel, as prdpnas ar- 
mas vinham do extrangeiro 

A costa era povoada por gente que procuiava nas industnas de pesca 
e do sal os seus meios de subsistencia Lisboa, Aveiro, Setubal e o Algarve 
pescavam muita sardiriha, atum e baleia, e estes Pescadores, achvos 'e atre- 
vidos, nao se Iimitavam a explorar o litoral da Peninsula e lam at6 ^s costas 
de Franga e de Inglaterra, onde Eduardo III Ihes concedeu licenga em 1353, 
para pescarem nas dguas inglesas durante 50 anos 

"Sachent touz que, comme 16s bonnes Gentz, Marchauntz, Manners, 
et les Comunaltes de la Manase des cites et villes de Ulixabon et de Port 
de Portugal, dii Royalme et de Segnurie de Roi de Portugal et du Algarbe, 
eient envoye, Alfonse Martin, dit Alho, lour Message et Procurateur devers 
le Treexcellent Pnnce Monseur Edward par la grace de Dieu, Roi de En- 
gleterre et de Fraunce, de trader des Amist6s et fermes alliances entre les 
Gents . 

Item, que Personners de la Mansme et Citees avant dites puissent vemr 
et pescher fraunchement et sauvement en les Portz d'Engleterre et de Bre- 
tagne et en touz les lieux et Portz ou ils vourront, payantz les Droitz et les 
custumes a les Seigneurs du Pays . Doune en Loundres, 20 octob I'an de 
grace 1353» (2) 


(1) Rebelo da Silva — Histdria de Portugal — IV — p. 411 e 647 — Oliveira Martins — 
Os filhos de D. jfoSo I. 

(2) Santarem. — Qucdro elementar—p 43 e seg 
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Nesse tempo amda as baleias freqilenfavam as nossas dauas Os forais 
de Oaya — 12Q2UI396 — estabclecem 

•Item mando quod maior domus habeat medietatem de sardo de tunia 
et delphlno. (I) 

Num contracto entrc H rei D Fernando e a ordem de S Thiago sftbre 
as dinmas do peixe que entrava por Cezimbra Almada e Palmela db se 

•E se porventura alguma baleu baleote ou sereta se tomarem* (2) 

Em carta de El Rd D Afonso IV ao Concelho de Tavira refere-se i 
pesca da baleia (3) 

A pescaria do atum no tempo d El Rei D Fernando rendia para 0 
trono oitenta cantos segundo o livro anhgo dos almadravas Doadas por 
El Rri D Duarte ao Infante D Henrique cm 1433 as pescarlas de Lagos 
foram o vivdro onde o Infante recruton as guamicfles dos seus vannds e 
gal6s enviados i descoberta. 

Todo o trSfico ao fazia por mar por nSo haver estradas nem animals 
de carga nem mdos de atravessar os rlos Forcado a procurar no extran 
geiro 0 que preasava e as suas mddstrfas Ihe nio forneciam cedo estabe- 
leceu Portugal rdapOes comerdals com a Holanda Inglaterra e palses do 
MediterrSneo Havia entSo estabfleados em Portugal muitos comerdantes 
extrangeiros um diploma de D Pedro I (1357 1367) dta o dirdto conce 
dido aos mercadores Genoveses Escoceses e Milanezes de fundarem asso- 
ciagOei comerdals, Ao casar com Ftllpa de Lencastre D Jo5o I concede aos 
mercadores ingleses estabeleddos em Lisboa privilfglos iguais aos que os 
genoveses po^ulam (4) 

Por seu lado os mercadores portugueses introduziam nos mercados 
extrangdros os vlnhos e ardtes de Portugal No fim do aSculo XllI e comSgo 
do XIV encontrdmos comerdantes portugueses em Harfleur Rouen, Burges 
em 1418 obtiveram neste ultimo porto, previligios Iguais aos que ah goza 
vam os Castdhanos No comS^o do siculo XV o comirdo de Importadlo 
e exportagJo fazia se prindpalmente por Usboa que gosava de numerosos 
piivili^os FemSo Lopes diz que pelos anos de 1367 a exportagao anual era 
de 12 mil toneis de vinho e que ocasi6es havia em que no Tejo se achavam 
400-500 navios ii carga e descatga a alfindega de Lisboa rendia 35-40 mil 
dobras — 850 contos 

A selva de navios fundeados no Tejo em frente da ddade era tama 
nha que os barcos da outra banda nBo podlam cruzar entre des e iam 
tomar terra em Santos e havia Id entJo navios de coberta de lotagJo md- 
dla de 100 tonds 

Ollvdra Marfans donde extrairoos estas informagOes julga n3o exage- 
rar devando o movimento mantlmo anual do P6rlo de Lisboa, a 250-300 
mil tondadas. 

Quem girava com Cste comdrdo maritlmo eram prindpalmenie extran 
gdroa Lisboa era entio no dizer de FemSo Lopes •grande ddade de 
muitas e desvairadas gentes 


11) Lacerd* Lobo — Ptscartas na Stem Ecott. /t 
Ri n«n. UtMll— L 22.c.3a 

(3) Olirtir* rtirlias — {^ctiacal nea Morn 

(4) OliTtin Mirtifti— /'iJrtOs.fl/ Motet 



Havia ineicadores cstanfes (lesidentes), genoveses, lombardos, arago- 
neses, inarioquinos, milaneses, corsos, biscainhos, os quais "faziam vir 
e enviavam do Remo grandes e grossas mercadorias« (1) 

Existia ]ci entao uma mannlia meicante, e sabe-se da existencia duma 
asociagao fundada em 1293 para mandai navios para a Inglaterra, Flandres, 
Normaiidia, Rochela, Sevillia, e portos do Levante As cartas da Flandres 
citam navios poitugueses naufragados nas siias costas em 1382 um navio 
portugues naufiagou em Nieuport, e um outro defronte de Blankenberghe 
Temos, ainda, a confissao de salvo condutos passados aos portugueses por 
Philipe le Haidi em 1387, os privilegios que concede Jean sans Peur em 
1411 aos "marchans, maistres de nets, maroniers e subgies du royuame de 
Portugab/, em favor dos valores e mercadonas que transportassem por mar 
ou poi terra (2) 

A associagao de 1293 paiece ter tido uma existencia efemera nao 
passou duma tentativa infeliz (3) 

Para animar a construgao de navios de longo cuiso, D. Fernando 
(1367-1383), foinece materials sem pagamento de direitos 

“Vendo D Fernando o proveito que haviam, (os mercadores), das 
mercadonas mixtas que do Remo eram levadas, e trazidas outras em navios 
extrangeiros, era lUelhor para os sens naturaes , e que vmha muito maior 
honra a terra Iiavendo nela muitas naus, as quais o Rei podia ter mais pres- 
tes quando cumpnsse o seu servigo, do que as das primeiras dele alugadas, 
ordenou paia os homens haverem mor vontade de as fazerem de novo, ou 
de as comprar feitas, qual mais sentissem poi seu proveito, que aqueles 
que fizessem naus de 100 toneis para cima, podessem talhar e trazer para a 
cidade, de quaesquer matas que d'EIrei fossem, quanta madeira e mastros 
para ela fosse mister sem paga aiguma por ela, e mais que nao dessem 
dizima do ferro, nem do fullame, nem de outras cousas que de fora do 
Remo tiouxessem para elas, e quitava todo o direito que havia de haver 
aos que as compravam e vendiam feitas" (4) 

Para animai ainda mais a navegagao, "dava aos senhores dos ditos 
navios, da primeira viagem que partiam dos seus reinos carregados, todos 
os direitos das mercadonas que levassem, assim de sal como de quaisquer 
outras mercadonas que da pnmeira viagem trouxessem da Flandres, ou 
outros logares 

Os armadores ficavam isentos da obngagao de ter cavalo e do servigo 
militar, "de fintas, talhas, nem cizas que fossem langadas por ele, nem para 
o concelho, hem em outra nenhuma cousa, salvo nas obras dos muros « 
Estabeleceu tambem o registo maritimo e a estatfstica e, uma caixa de 
seguros cooperativa , mas os navios ficavam obngados a armar para a 
guerra quando o proL communal assim o reclamasse, das presas que se 
fizessem, metade era para os senhores dos navios e metade metida na 
bolsa, para prol de todos 


(1) Oliveira Martins — Portugal nos Mares — p 22, e seg. 

(2) Vandem Burcshe — Flandre et Portugal — p 48-82 

(3) Rebelo da Sdva — Hist de Portugal IV — 1 e seg 

(4) Oliveira Martins — Portugal nos Mates — p 22 e seg 
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Tal era a situatSo geral quando JoSo Aionso d'Azambuja pronunciou 
a palavra — Ceuta. 

D ]oJo I sempre ponderado e pouco indinado a aventuras levou 
dnco anos a ruminar esta ideia e s6 se deddni a indtapOes do Blspo de 
Braga e do chancder ]oio das Regra? (1) Mats diffdl foi convencer a 
Rainha e cujo g^nio prifico desagiadava a ideia de conquistas distantes e 
que doente, se sentia acabar 

O Condeslivel fase retorqulu de pronto 

— O que a mim me parece t que Sate felto nSo fol achado por vds 
nem por nenhuma outra pessoa dSate mundo s6mente que foi revdado 
por DeusI 

Passava no ar o vento quente do aul (2) trazendo o cheiro acre da 
charneca e fazendo vibrar as fdihaa das azinheiras com um som meUIico 
de combates distantes Mats uma vez os coragOea dos dots companhetros 
de armas babam a um mesrao compasso 

0 Prior do Hospital foi a Ceuta reconhecer a pra?a e voltou com as 
infonnaqOes necessirias E Portugal Impossibilitado de se expandir na Pe- 
ninsula vlu se foreado a embarcar 

Ceuta foi a pnmeira viagera Alcicer Kibir serfs a ultima 
•Erguida em frente ao mar (3) como um anflteatro cujos prfmelros 
degraus as ondas constantemente aspergem o temtdrlo portuguts Indepen 
dente adquirfu desta localizaqio um caricter seu e se temos uma ffslo- 
nomia moral distlnta em ser diversa tamb6m as condl?5es do nosso ter 
rit6no nos dJo um gJnero de destino dderente, mas encaminhado a um mesmo 
fim As navegatOes e deseobertas aJo a nossa gl6na a nossa maior fapa 
nha Mareando a interrogar as mudas ondas construimos conquistando 
derrocimos Navegadores e nSo conquistadores desnudimos todos os se 
gredos dos mares mas o nosso impino no ortente foi um desastre para 
6s. (3) 

•A bordo fomos fudo era terra apenas pudemos demonstrar o he- 
olsmo do nosso cardcler e a iucapaddade do nosso domlnlo Fapanhas 
le homens que dlrfgem instintos devotos e pensamenlos de coblga eis o 
lue n6s veremos ser o nosso impirio oriental Epopela de csplrlto indaga 
lor audai e padente as nossas navcgapOes as nossas explorapdes coloni 
adoras lornam nos os g6mo5 dfase elemento mistico para o qual porven 
ura a nossa alma cdhca nos alrafa. Quando i Europa humilhada o 
astelhano imp5e a lei com a espada e o mosqucte n6s amarrados ao 
lanco dos remdros, scgurando o ieme ferrando as velas alargamos mar 
m fora a nau, com o olhar prescrutudor flncado nos astros que nos guiam 
•Vamos de manso ao longo da costa Ningufim nos v6 56 as 
mdas ouvem as melopeias monoionas dos marinhdros cuio ritmo obedece 
10 ritmo do quebrar das vagas contra o coslado (3) 


fH 


(1) Axotarm — Oiroa. tit 21 — Ffxxilo Lorci — Ctiron. /V t2 

|2) Ollieira MxrUnx — Ox mol de P tedo t — r yi — A Mda de Aonjtrorxi - 

(3) OUrrir. Mixllnt — ttUiirla de Pafbt£at / — p. 25 



Ill— A Africa 


Os estabelecimentos ^rabes da costa oriental — 
Os indfgenas — O Monomatapa 


Encastelada nas suas elevadas montanhas, defendida pelos seus cau- 
dalosos nos onde as cataractas se despenham com fragor, e pela linha 
baixa, pantanosa, febnl das suas costas, rodeada pelo mar Tenebroso, que 
as lendas arabes representavam desfazendo-se em vapores ardentes e lodo 
liquido para alem da Nigncia, a Africa era uin vasto motivo de terror, e 
por isso mesmo uma tentagao para espi'ritos aventureiros , e esta 6 a razao 
porque a histdna dos descobrimentos exerce tao extraordinana fascinagao 
sobre quantos a estudam, e particularmente, sobre n6s portugueses, ao 
lembrar-nos que durante urn seculo inteiro fomos o unico povo europeu 
que manteve contacto com a Africa mistenosa e com o Oriente encan- 
tado (1) 

Ibn Khaldin, repetindo' a ideia que de tempos imemoriais se fazia do 
Atlantico diz-nos, ]A do fim do seculo XIV, que e ele "um vasto e ilimitado 
oceano, onde os navios se nao aventuram a engolfar-se perdendo a terra 
de vista, porque ninguem sabe para onde as correntes os arrastarao ' . « 
O Atlantico, era 0 Mar Tenebioso o mar dos mist^nos, das vizoes, 
dos monstros, dos pengos, do sobrenatural 

Quo fenmur^ ruit ipsa dies, orbunque relictum 
Ultima perpetms claudit natara tenebns. 

A mais remota referenda ao Atlantico, encontra-se num fragmento 
das obras de Theopombo — sec IV A C. — que se refere a uma grande iltia 
para Oeste das Columnas d'Hercules, povoaaa por gigantes, nogao prove- 
niente das informagdes que Solon recebeu dum sacerdote de Saiz, e que 
Platao transcreveu no seu Timeo e Cntias Essa grande ilha, maior que a 
Europa e a Asia juntas, era a Atldntida, que uma formiddvel convulsao 
geoldgica subverteu 

Os femcios, esses grandes navegadores da antiguidade, antes da 
fundagao de Carthago, no sdculo IX A C possuiam colonias na costa 
Ocidental Afncana, mas faziam segredo das suas exploragoes, para evitar 
concorrentes ' 

A mais notdvel ocupagao daquela costa 6 a do Carthagmez Hanon, 
o qual com sessenta embarcagoes e tnnta mil homens fundou Hymatenon 


(1) Major — Vida do Infante D Henrique — Oliveira Martins, Historia de Portugal 
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na embocadura do Beragniy levantando no promontdrio Solods ho/e 
Cabo Cabm um altar a Neptuno deacendo depols atf Safim explora a 
foz do Uceus (hoje Sus) e assenta mala trSs coldnias — talvez Mogador 
Wade Beni e Agader — vislta a Itha de Cernd e Hern6 6sse braco de mar 
a que mats tarde, os portugueses, pOem o nome de Rio do Ouro 

Subindo o Chretes on Chennetes — o braqo norte do Senegal — entra 
no lago Nglner e voltando para sni alinge Cabo Verde a (oz do Gambia 
e 0 golio de Oeba ao norte do Rio Grande 

Proseguindo, aviata um grande monte a que pOe o nome de Theon 
Ochema — o Carro dos Deuses — que i talvez, o cabo Sagres na Guind, e 
vai terminar a viagem tr4s dias mais abaixo no Corna do SuL 

Aristdtelea descreve o Chretes como scndo o maior rio Africano com 
a mesma origem que o Niio donde partlu a tradipJo da origem comum do 
Nilo do Egypto e do Niio dos Negros que veio at6 aos tempos do Infante 
e valeu ao Senegal durante muitos anos o nome de Niio A grande mon 
tanha que Hanou contomou, deve ser o Cabo Verde. Esta grande viagem 
que durou alguns anos foi gravada em lingua Persa numa Kplde do templo 
de Carthago e mais tarde talvez no 34c. IV A. C traduzida para grego 
lingua em que chegou aos nossos tempos. Herodato refere tambem a viagem 
de cIrcumnavegatSo da Afnca pelos Egypcios no reinado de Necho II no 
ano de 604 A C Em 430 A C Satarpes sobrlnho de D4no navegou no 
Estreito e dobrou o Cabo Catinj (Solods) 

Ha ainda notida vaga duma viagem do gedgrafo Eudodo Cysieo na 
Mysla no fim do s4cuIo 11 A C. e de outra duns marinhdros africanos 
no secuto XV ao sul do Equador No ano 60 A C Nero enviou uma 
expedlqjo a descobnr as ongens do Niio expedipJo que chegou d con 
fluSnaa do Sabet Os drabes aparecem na Nigena no sdculo VIII partindo 
de Marrocos e do Egito e sob a sun Inllutncia formam se esbdos pode 
rosos dos quals ainda hoje resta o de Bomu nesse sdculo e Islan aiastra 
pelo relno de Ghana na bacSa do Ooliba onde reinaw vinie e dols mo- 
narcas antes de Hegira os Ptolomens abrem mm canal no Egito ligando o 
Medlterrdneo ao Mar Vermelho 

No ano de 893 estabelecem se relapOes comerclais entre Wargla ao 
Norte do Sahara e Qozo a capital do Esiado Songhai na bacia media do 
Niger e em 1009 Za Kazi o dddmo quinto cheie da primeira dlnaslla 
Songhay abrapa o Islam 

O grande Imperio Mandinga de Mell (Mali) que compreende 
grande parte do Sudan oddental e muito do Sahara alfm Niger forma se 
sObre as rufnas de Ghana, no siculo Mil sendo enUo grande parte do 
territdno Wsitido pelos drabes 

A mais anliga descripjo da terra dos negros d a de El Bekri em 
1008 segue se em importdncla a geograllj de Edirzi 1154 prepaiada pelo 
conde Roberto da Sicflia e acompinhada por um curioso mapa que nos 
mosira as posicfles relaUvas de Kuku llanem Kuara Ocber-el Komer (as 
montanhas da lua) e as origens do Niio Na gtegrafia do drabe Abu 
Al Fadd que indue a de Ibn Said (mcados do stc Mil) dir nos Cste que 
um mouro cliamado Ibn Fatimah vIa|ando na costa afrfcana naulragara em 
Nacul Lamtha (Wad mun um pouco ao norte do cabo NJo) e num 
bald lira ate ad cabo Branco — Aldjlbel Alamar —nome dcrivado do leu 
aspccto brilhanie e a( encontrara um grupo ncrbdrc da tribu Jcdala que 
em camelos o transportaram atf Taggiz cm 20* de latitude De todas as 
informacOcs de descobrimenlos es(a d a unfca que far presumir tet stdo o 
Bojador dobrado na Edade Media 

Apoiados em fanlasiosos mapas teem alpuns espcculadorcs procurado 
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demonstrai que o Cabo da Boa Espeianga fora ddbrado antes do tempo 
do Infante D Hennque, citando com cste fim piincipalmente, a carta de 
1306 do Veneziano Alarius Sanulo(l), e o mapa conjectuial de Fra Mauro, 
feito cm 1454, onde vein marcado o Cabo de Diab que pietendem fosse o 
Cabo da Boa Espcranga e que vcm desenhado, sepaiado do continente 
afncano por um eslreito, onde, diziam, reinava a treva absoluta, basta isto 
para nos dcmonslrar a fantazia de tal mapa Fia Mauro, nas indicaqoes 
com que acorn panha o sen c61ebie mapa, e o primeiro a fazer justiga aos 
portuguescs, escrcvendo 

"Muilos pietendem que este mai, — o Atlantico, — nao pode ser tor 
iicadOy nem navegado, nem tern habitantes nas suas praias, como a nossa 
zona tcmpcrada, mas 6 a^ora de toda a evidencia que se pode sustentar 
uma opiniao contraria, prinapalmctitc poi que os Portiigiiezts que o Rei de 
Porfuqal man don nas suas car av alas para verificarem este facto, lefeni am, 
depots de se terem ccrtificado eles mesmo, que tinliam explorado esse con- 
tinente pelo espago dc mais de duas mil milhas, desde o sudoeste do 
estreito de Gibraltar, que em toda a parte os recifes das costas nao sao 
perigosos, que as ondas sao boas, que a navegagao e facil » (2) 

Com Ibn-Batuta de Tanger entramos na era das exploragoes moder- 
nas. Comissionado pelo sultao de Maiiocos para visitar Timbuctu, a esse 
tempo capital do imperio Songliay, este inteligente e audaz viajante parbu 
de Fez em Junho de 1352, atravessou o Sahara ocidental, vizitou Timbuctu, 
desceu o Niger ate Gogo, explorou Tekkada, Agades, A4elh e Zanzibar S6 
parte da descrigao desta viagem, descoberta no Cairo no sec XIX por 
Buchart, chegou ate n6s 

As exploiagoes arabes acabam com El-Hassan-lbn-Mohamed-el-Wasas, 
mais conhecido por Leo Africanus Enviado pela corte de Marrocos ao rei 
do Sudan, visitou duas vezes Timbuctu e penetrou ate Bornu, na terra dos 
Negros 

Preso na costa de Tunis poi uns corsaiios chnstaos, em 1517, foi 
levado a Roma, onde o Papa Leao X o b^tizou e the poz o nome de 
Johannes Leo 

A geograha da carta de Sanuto e baseada 'nas teorias dos cosm6- 
grafos do Edade AA^dia, mas mais notavel que ela, e o Portulano de 1351 
da Bibhoteca Laurenciana de Florenga, do qual ha um fac-simile na 
edigao de Marco Polo, do conde de Baldeh Bonis, Florenga 1827 (3) 

Duas opimdes coiriam entre os gedgrafos da antiguidade sobre o 
Atlantico Hispandro, sdculo e meio antes de Cristo, apresenta-o como 
um lago , Elerodato, com Crates de Malles, Possiddnio e Strabao, esses 
admitiam que ele circundava a Africa Joao Philoppon no seculo VII, na 
sua obra de Miindt Creationi, diz que o Atlantico se junta no sul, com o 
mar Erytico. ^ 

Durante muitos seculos, foram os drabes os unicos viajantes e comer- 
ciantes da costa oriental africana onde possuiram estabelecimentos ate 
Sofala, nunca, porem, dobraram o Cabo das Correntes, porqUe como muito 
bem diz Barros (4), "as suas embarcagoes sendo cosidas com cairo, e 
nao pregadas, nao podiam resistir ao cHoque dos encapelados mares do 
Cabo da Boa Esperanga«. 


(1) Oliveira Martins, 

(2) Gesta Dei per Francos— 2 ® v onde vem o Liber Secretorium — Hanan 1611 

(3) Visconde de Santarem — kecherches sarla decouverte etc pag. 113-114 , Humboldt 
— Hist de la geogtaphie — tomo I — p 334 

(4) Barros — Dec. I — liv. 8 — c, IV, 
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HISTORY OF Bnmsn i^dia 

fftibjcci aloofi It m% ntctssMiy to tci vltb coer g y tnd tho 
nu^cAtaUcn of power end will, vhkh ou tbeo colled for 
terrainated the i-tplratlons of Akbor the Second to become 
a king Id roore tbjui came 

Tbo King of Delhi bad aorcral »om of thc*c the el J«t 
vu considered to be eotiUed to the dealgnation of heir 
apparent, aprecabjy to tho law* of ancceaalon upheld br 
the Britiah Indian OoTcrnment bat, ioflacnced by his 
faToorito qaeen, Akhar Shah atroro pertinacioa.iIr to 
obtain tho recognition of hla third eon, jjlm Jehangrr of 
whom aha wan the mother in that capaatr Altboogh 
iritUog to nritfabokl from tho eldat eon tbo immediato 
anstuaption of the title nthlcb it considered oa hla birth 
nght, the Go i c n upcpt of Bengal refneed to gratify tho 
with of the king and obliged him, on one occasion, to 
cancel and coanteract hoooon and pnrncgta which he had 
granted to 3Iim JehairHr at indicotiona of a rtiqio^ 
to rtiv him to tbo mnk of bclr-apparenL' Al hoUnb 
obligrd (0 giro way fora acaaon, the king tinable to rrnl't 
fesuie bU^tsbornta and tean, renmsed bin project and 
tb« ealject of debate ml bt hare long eontimieil to 
eairange hint from his kuropean adriscra, LdI q t the 
rx hners and presumption of the pncee prm occasion 1 1 
the British UgrrreCBrot to act decvircly and mno\e 
3Ilrza Jebaagir from Delhi altogether 

3Iim Jehaitgir bariog been empowtrril by the inju 
ilidous libemliiy of his mo*hfr to take into jar a body o 
armed rcUinern, occa. ionr»l »o mneb duojtnCjrt and 
alarm witbm tho polico by the tnrbnlenee which ho 
eDCoura“e<l and tbn eicrssrs of wljcb be partook, that hli 
jarcals were al last coorincej of Ih d'^cs. (ly of sul e-t 
lug him tn tome contmal, and tli* kin was prerail'^I nj a 
to allnw tbr ComponTt Hfahis to mount guvJ at the 
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paJaco gates A guard was accordingly stationed at tto BOOK I 
outer gates, wlien tlie followoi's of Jebangir took up a cuap i 

menacing jiosition at the inner gateu ay, and insisted that 

the Sipalus should be "withdrawn The Biitish Resident, 

Ml Setou, advancing to expostulate with them, was fired 
at and narrowly escaped being shot, as the hall struck the 
cap of a soldier who i\as close by his side The Sipahis 
were then ordered to take forcible possession of the inner 
gates, and after a short condict, in which some of the 
assailants were wounded, and seveial of then opponents 
weie killed, the gates were earned, and the followeis of 
the pnnee were dispersed The piince gave himself up to 24th Inly 
the Resident, and was sent a state pnsoner to Allahabad, 
where he resided until his death, abandomng all hopes of 
succession to a titular ciown, and passing his days m 
indolence and indulgence ^ The king gradually ceased to 
exhibit outwardly any concern for his fate, and abstamed 
from all endeavours to inteifere with the disposal of the 
throne, or to acquire a greater portion of authoiity than it 
was thought fit to intrust him with this resignation was 
rewarded by an increase of his pension, which had been 
promised conditionally by Marquis Wellesley, and was 
granted by Loid Minto ■ 


• Ho 'wns at first lodged iti tlio fort of Allahabad, but "irns nnenrnrds ro- 
mored to a building that bad been a Mohammci on mansoltum part of tlio 
jnonnroent of Snltan Kbosm, nlfhont tbc citj The author saw bim hero In 
1820 Ho was allowed considerable personal llbertj , and was treated with as 
lunch consideration as was compatible with his tccuritj He seemed to be 
cheerfal and reconciled to hts situation, and was said to have both the means 
and the Inclination to forget political disappointments In personal cnJo\ ment 
He was a man of small stature and delicate features, of a pleasing thongU 
verydarh countenance, and of elegant manners Ho wore no turban, nor 
any covering on his head, but let his long black hair, which showed sjunplonis 
of more than ordinary care bestowed upon it, hang foil upon his shoulders 
It was impossible not to feel some sympathj for his humiliation, although 
there was nothing In his character or conduct to inspire respect 
2 The original pension was Used at 70,600 rupees n month, to he provided 
for out of the revenues of certain lands in tlio district of Delhi set apart for 
that purpose , and a promise was made, that the allowance should be increased 
whentlie funds admitted of it The extent of the increase was not specified 
In 1809, the revenues of tlio assigned territory continued still short of the 
pension, hut it was determined to Increase the latter to one lakh of rupees per 
month, of which 7000 rupees were to be appropriated to the heir apparent 
Governor General’s Minute, 17th June, 1809 Other augmentations have hem 
since made, making the hllowance, including stipends to 
family both at Delhi and Benares, fifteen lakhs of rupees ( 160 , 000 / ) per 
annum — Bengal and Agra Gaietteer, II part 2 302 His majesty has been 
long urgent for a farther Incrcaec, upon tlio plea that the revenuM or ‘he as- 
signed lands liave improv n, but “it was never proposed either to limit the 
“ stipends by the amount of the produce of the territory, or to augment 
“ to on extent equal to the revenue which the territory jnlght eventually 

TOL L 0 
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book I pnnce, »cccmd oolr to the King of Delhi In iIob*m- 
coiT u medtQ cstmmtlon, snd fkr •aponor to that soretrigQ In 
■ wealth tiwi poirer tho hawib of Oude vu connected 
IfOQ. with tho British Goremment a aulwidiaxT aUianct 
Tho predso naltire of the connexion whl hire been toule 
btom bj* tho ample detail* aod dliscoasioos relating to it 
inicrted in the preceding page* For all objocti of exte- 
rior pohey the Nawab «ai a nooeotltj and ereo in hli 
interior admin Utratlon he mu expected to refer <^ac»liou5 
of asj moment to the consideration of tho British Ilesi 
dent si>d to adopt no mcasurrs of importance without tho 
concttrreneooftheGoremor-Oeneral. Therdgn]ogJ*awah 
b^ldat All Khan, wu Ur from rasj onder the bomb which 
attached him to the Bnluh but he bad been r*i cd b/ 
them to the throne, and, being of a UmKI and inactire cha 
ncter could Acnrcel/ hare tnilntaincd hb d/gnltr withoat 
tho aapport of bb idhex. Ereo onder their guiidian liip, 
he Ilrnl to cooxtant dread of domrsUo intrigue otwt was 
pcrpeloaUj haunted b/ onfoonded supici a that ]ds 
nearest rehtlrr* were {dotting tgainat Ida throne and boa 
life. nU chief gntificatioo waa the iccnmulatioo rf Irra 

fure aadtbecurtailmeatof bia rrTrnQn,conv^uratup^ 

the enforced alteniUoo of a raJuilb portJen of his terri 
torj m cotnmuUtioa of the aut i Ir waa the maiD*«pnog 
of bb HisAiLbCictioQ with the rrbtioru in which he stevid 
to ti e Caremment of Kti-iL IJc frit a-^eTr-l, aisn ly 
the Itncrtonilj frota tran it dqtiw claimed \ r trailing 
UnU on the Oin w* where it forxBtd the I kid Urv of 
Oudfl no'l*r ravva from the l<* 03 pany custorn-olT'crs on 
the opf i^ile look, and •'Tt^bly to a comraemal treat/ 
into which he Unl nloctanlJ/ entered. The Intcrf reneo 
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of the Eesident Tvas not nnfrequently a source of mortifi- BOOK 1 
cation to him So far bad bis discontent proceeded that cii \r i 

be renewed to Sir G Barlow the proposition be bad made 

to Lord "Wellesley, to transfer the management of bis do- 
minions to lus eldest son and make a pilgrimage to Mecca, 

When, bon ever, the acquiescence of the Government was 
expressed, the project was apparently abandoned, as the 
proposal was ne\ er repeated In his iieisonal expenditure 
Sddat Ah was meanly parsimomous, and the amount of the 
pubhc revenue was more than adequate to the public dis- 
bursements The landholders were nevertheless exposed ^ 
to the systematic extortion of conti actors, to nhom the 
Mawab farmed the assessments, and whom be authorised 
to levy their demands by the most violent and oppiessuo | 
means > Their exactions were systematically resisted, and 
the Zemmdars became habituated to refuse payment even 
of what was justly claimable, unless compelled by supciiorj 
power Their villages were not unusually fortified, and 
they resided m mud forts which weie not easily captured 
by the unaided military of the Mawab In this emergency 
it became necessary t6 have recourse to the subsidiary 
force, and the Company’s battalions were employed to 
reduce refractory landholders and collect the levenue As 
obvious objections to such a duty existed, the aid of the 
troops was always granted with reluctance , another subject 
of grievance to the Nawab, who considered himself entitled 
to command the services of a force which he virtually paid 
The evd was not so serious m the eaily part of the reign 
of S4dat Ah as it subsequently became, and upon the 
whole, the piovince of Oude was m a peaceable and impiov- 
ing condition , while the charactei and situation of the 
reignmg prmce ensuied his entire subservience to the po- 
litical views and mterests of the British Government 

Another native Mohammedan sovereign, Sekandar Jab, 
titular Nizam, Subahdar, or viceroy of the Dekhm, pos- 

1 The contractors rarelj henefited by their bargains, ns Sddat All ivas well 
versed In the art of squeezing the sponge when tthad done Its ofHce As soon 
as the contractors were thought to be sufBcientlj gorged, complaints against 
their oppression, uhlch were ne\er wanting, were readily listened to, and they 
were seized and imprisoned until they had poured into the Nawab's treasurw' 
the whole or greater portion of their spoils Thfclr incarceration depended! 
upon their tenaclonsness of the booty In 1807, the Uesident stated there were 
fourteen farmers of the revenue in prison in Lucknow, some of ■nhom had 
been confined for years — JlS Records 
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I stt8cdofcqailIjeileoiin>t«mtoricB,v»aaI»oo*alaWai7 
oitf u iHj of tb© Coapony * The aHiance ira moro dietaetefol 
to him to the Vlr!r and hii capricious and Tioleot 
temper and the fhmtier position of his coontiy in coqH 
goity to Independent states^ rendetrd the p nser r a tioo of 
the political relations which bad been catablisbed with 
him a rub^fcet of Bofidtado and apprebenaicFn. He had 
■iTccDcded to the principality npon tho demise of hU 
lather Nizam All, in 1603, witb^t oppoaiUon, through the 
anpport of tho Bntiah aatboriUrs by whoso interpenitfon 
the menaced competition of one of hia brother* who cn> 
Joyed mnch more extenairo popDlarity with the nobles 
and people of llrdenhod, waa premted. Tho sen*e of 
gratltnde for this obh^retioo was soon obUteratei! by the 
ctmsaoafneasoflotaofindependence and the Jlhcoflcraled 
discootent of tho hizam gate c o or ag o to many of hi* fol- 
krwere to organize a ayatem of oppoaiUon to the Brit! h 
coonefls, and still farther rstrango the mbil of their 
oa-ster from the coooeilon tber rrm coBtempUted its 
(UssolutJoa, ant pervoaded the Nizam, and perhaps crc> 
dile«l it themvlm, thtt It wa.s pmrtjcablo to form a com 
Unatiee with the lUbnttas by which tbe Bnti h might 
be humbled, and perhaps eipeUn) from Ilinda Un. Tliev* 
eng gestum* graUSed the enmity and fljtlnrJ the pri Je of 
the Sitam but ho was too fcJly a/I 1 eUsI to lorr afhl 
hmsual in/Iid *mce too irresolute id ptapo-e and contracted 
in inlcnect. to beCJpsl'leof pnT*rcntin'»a Un-rrmts J ign 
with the tcoilioes determination, tn*l t fr hi Indi pen 
rabl tn i!i nccrev rur*unatflr als- fir tho nltimita 
jrcsemtion of tis throne It |inrD mini trr ilir \1 »n, 
who ha 1 pTvrnn old in the aernc- f the utat an I tail 
been an ac'or In many rf th grr re nti win 'ihtl<v- 

ctinrd inllie rcnie uiidimn- th rcire fth lite jeam. 
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Tvas well awaie of the relati\o stiength. of the Britisli and 
ATaliratta powci’s, and accuratcl}'- appreciated Ins sove- 
reign’s situation He knew, in fact, that the goveinment 
of Hyderabad subsisted only as long as it remained under 
British protection, and that, the moment such protection 
should be withdrawn, the principality would be defence- 
less against Mahratta ambition, and would, at no remote 
penod, fall imdei their 3 okc , ho therefore sedulously ad- 
vocated British mfluouce at the court of Hydciabad, and 
was m reqmtal supported by that influence against the ef- 
fects of his mastei’s capnco and displeasure 

Notwithstanding the eSbi-ts of Mir Alem and of scveial 
of the most respectable members of the court of H^’^der- 
abad to preserve unimpaired the continued fnendship of 
the British Government, the conduct of the Nizam so ma- 
nifestly threatened its forfeiture and the dissolution of the 
alliance, that even Sir George Bailow deemed the occasion 
such as to justify avowed mterference Alem was in 
danger of assassmation, and obhged to seek shelter with 
the Eesident secret commumcations were opened with 
Smdhia and Holkar all appointments of influence and 
trust were conferred upon individuals notoriously inimical 
to the British connexion, and considerable bodies of armed 
men were m course of assemblage at Hyderabad It be- 
came a question whether the menaced separation should 
be anticipated, or prevented , whether the connexion 
should be spontaneously rehnquished, or its contmuation 
should be authoritatively perjietuated The conclusion 
was, that it should be mamtamed at all hazards “ The 
aUiance with Hyderabad,” it was argued, could not be 
dissolved without subvertmg the foundations of the Bri- 
tish power and ascendancy in the pohtical scale of India, 
and without becommg the signal and mstrument of the 
downfall of the remaining fabnc of our pohtical relations 
If the subsidiaiy force were withdrawn, the teiTitory ahen- 
ated for its support would be reqmred to be restored, and 


fenea In his negoclatlon In 1798 he ne^ociated mth the British Besident, 
the treaty -nith the ITizam, and commanded the army which joined the 
British troops In the coptnre of Serini^patam Some time aUer his return 
he fell into disgrace, and was nnemplojed between 1800 and 1803 In 1804, 
npon the death of Azlm nl Omra, the prime minister, and at the recommenda- 
tion of the British Resident, he was appointed to that^ office He died in the 
56th year of his age 
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HISTORl OF BRtTISII rVDIV 


1X>0K L lb® poTrer tod rc aooi cea which the Ihitlih Ooreniment 
COAT u htd • right to demand for ita own tnpport tod tecuxitj 
■■■ ■ -■ would bo placed in tho hands of a h«Ule party trowcdly 
1W6. eager not merely for the abolition of the tilifmee, but for 
the dettmetion of the firltbh Imlltn hlmpire the wea 
pom of which we wore oow masten would bo turned against 
os tmlreraal Agitation, aimn, distrust, and turbukneo 
would ensue ar^ elemeotaor a reuew^ combination of 
hottile states against oa would acquire an uneontrcmlable 
latitude of action and cfBdcnt means of success. ' Sir 
O Ririow therefore concluded that the Niram had no 
right to depart from the obhgatioas of the counesion, and 
tlat they must bo rigorously enforced. The political 
wiedom of the conduaioQ was undeniable howrrrr at ra 
rianco with the doctrine of doo interf-rcnce which eren 
in JTganl tothehiaamhadcot kog before leeo icruJcafnl 
by the Bengal Ooremment, The arg u ments upon which 
the resolution sra.s formed are applicable to all similar ns 
latioo itylicoticiglhetroeeharaetrfofsulisjilUjyslliancrs 
&s well u the diSenltr and daogrr of their dnsolution. 
The questiou of right w diffcrmt trpeeta, accnrdlrg to 
the didercot poutieoa of the contraetlng part»e< ilie 
Bntish Goremmeut might hare the ri^hl, as tt hail the 
power to eoforce ob.lgatioo3 which it ccnsijeml rwenlUl 
to its own aecority and aopport but tho Simxo had an 
equal right to claim their abrr^tlon, if ho re-atded tl em 
a« Doa-esacQlial to Ids seeiinly repo-Tuat to his ffelin-% 
denmtory to his chafaeter and Oitnrucntal to the hajrj j 
DCS aivl i>rosperilyof bis dotatniJn^ It was not a 
, ti ■>n of right, but of jiowerj and, as the *?aluhilar of the 
Jkbbin sns i>o~Ioo“Tr To a e«'n/tiliuu to avwrt his lodf^ 
|>enilenn' he sras umler the neee^ity of sulttnltiing t 
whaterer terms tu Lorojwan masters were j .eMe>l t 1 i 
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aud of -wlioso promptitude to become tbe instruments of 
Bntish vindictiveness no native courtier or pobtician 
could entertam a doubt That bo would bo deposed in 
favour of his younger brother ivas the immediate sug- 
gestion of his OUT! suspicions, and they wore confirmed by 
the sympathising feais of his family and adherents. He 
therefore changed the tenor of his conduct, readily ac- 
quiesced in tbe conditions * to wbicb bis assent was re- 
quired, piomised to lopose entire confidence in ilir Alem 
and in the Resident, and engaged to dismiss from their of- 
fices, whether of a public or personal nature, and banish 
fiom bis capital, certain individuals known to be hostile 
to the British interest, and aiipomt to their duties persons 
in whom the Resident could confide This last stipulation 
was not accompbshed without the employment ofmihtary 
force for an object, and with results stnkmgly character- 
istic of the disorganised state of tbe nstivo prmcipahties, 
and which therefore it may be of use to desciibe in some 
detail 

The chief favomite and principal adviser of the Nizam 
was Raja ilahipat Ram, a Hindu, who was ongmally em- 
ployed as Dewan, or man of business, by Monsieur Ray- 
mond the commander of the French brigades In this 
situation lie had fonned an mtimacy with the pnnce 
Sekandar Jab, and upon the dispersion of the French 
force was taken into his service and obtained his confi- 
dence Upon the elevation of the prince to the throne, 
Mahipat Ram received the honorary title of Raja, and 
was appomted to the umted civil and mihtai’y command 
of the north-west or Berar Frontier His public func- 
tions he discharged by deputy, and resided at Hyderabad, 
the intimate associate and secret counsellor of the pnnce 
Aspirmg to the supreme direction of pubhc affau-s, he be- 
came the opponent and enemy of the prime minister, 
and of those by whom he was upheld His early con- 

' They ivere, the dismissal from his presence and from oSlce of persons 
hostile to the minister and the British alliance, the separation of the military 
from the clnl command on the northern frontier, and the appointment to both 
duties of persons in the confidence of the Resident, admittance of the Resi- 
dent to an audience ivhenever ho requested it, ■without any conditions , duo 
attentions to the just claims of the British Gosemment, the communication 
of all petitions and statements of a public nature ivlthont reserve to the mi- 
nister , and, should any difference mth him arise, the question should be 
referred to the British Resident— MS Records 
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£4 lUSTORT OF CsmsU D*DU 

SOOK L luuaons, tad the {ajai7 to Ms fcrtants ctmTcr^eot tipco 

CTur I. tliBbreakinjnpofHsjmoijd'* corp8,li*dDo dcFoM dieiMped 

hhn to chcmh anfritodly feeling tcrrardi iCr Al«n» 

r.n]j]r<>i frieoJs ud b« mtj bootstjj' laro de#imJ, horr 
erer laconsjdcraWjbe m*/ tav© proposed, to hberato his 
■arerelgo &om depcmdetico npoo « ferrogn porer WTiat 
ercf mAjr hart l>e» bis nrotirc*, be vu ksown to be Im 
placoblj bofftile to the Britiab alltiioce and he was one of 
those whoae mnoral from the conrt was Jnflciillj insisted 
on. He was alaodambtscd iroia bis coannand, and ordered 
to withdraw to his pentocol Ja^r liowrrer anpoUtable 
to the Vuam and to ha firounte Mahipat Kain after 
aotaa ineffectoal endearoara to obtain a milder doom, was 
compelled to retire to bU fmidatcry ostatee. 

£s]a ilohipat Ham was Jocapabie of leading an inactire 
bfe, or abstaining from iarbalmee and irrtngue He col- 
lected a force of fire thoosand borae srhotn be cmplorpd 
to dispossen aonie of his brother fradatonca of tbrir ter 
ritoriea, and to lety oootnbotieos rrrn opon the durricts 
immedjatelj aobje^ to the ofSerra of the Khaa not, as 
there was good reaaoo to aospect, witboot tbe coomrance 
of hU pnocc who prefrfred the rriatioB and rml’afTiJs 
meat of hu mlalstef to tbe praee ef bb mil j^-cu and tbe 
maiotenance of hi« f»wo aatlioril/ The remonitraneen of 
the Beaident compelled tbe M»am at length to aeml a 
force a-aloil his Ta*sal, bat it was defeated an I Mr Got 
don, an officer wbo cennmandeil otw* of his tk nplioetl lat- 
taiiooa, being woonJed in tbe action and ia^en prbrne r 
was put to dentb after tbe m^-»m>etil in the prrsmre of 

ibeJiSja. Tbe NUama treofo Icing rltbrrmulJe or mi 
wffljog to aeppresa tbe inmuTTction, it ber*ro# 
to adopt men? Tl"S3emis nKasorr* j atxl a considcratl por- 
tion cf the anlwliaiy f>m*» under jU commui Un 
r Ifc liculenant-Col wl 3f«j rrww marrlied azaic t ti- Tujs 
atthxbpar wbiM other diti ion mond fr tu II e r rth 
and tie eoatb to inlerrrpl him in the erml cf H« at 
lemptirg to retire into tb adjseotjt 3iabr» U di riots. 
Uoake to fan* the f rces'm s'nius him. 3(aLijHt Ian 
rolrrated towards I-tar with tl e Btmmc eil«-JilJoTi, aM 
wui fJlowrd Ij Colonel Jlocarser with r«pi*l frUnt/ 

rvt n w «w nrsrsrwwaci 

teVv*»Wwl.-rr» W/etWeaa^cW-T* 
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The Ilaja contnved for three months to evade his pursuois, BOOK T 
but with the loss of his guns, his baggage, and his infantry, cuai' i 

His flight into Berar, wheie it was appiehonded ho would 

find numerous adherents, was pi evented by the judicious ^^00 
movements of Colonel Montresor, and the advance of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Doveton with a division of the subsidiaiy 
force from the frontier of that province Thus foiled in 
his purpose, Mahipat Earn diiected his course to Kandesh 
Turning to the vest he crossed the Godaveii, Tajiti, and 
Nerbudda rii ei-s , and threw himself into the territory of 
Holkar, whither his pursuers did not considei themselves 
authorised to foUow him The detachment undei Colonel 
Doveton was left to guard the frontier, and the mam body 
retmned to Hyderabad Eaja Mahipat Earn was no longei 
formidable he was now a mere mibtary adventurer at tho 
head of a party of lOving horse, wilhng to be retained by 
any foreign pnnee by the promise of pay and the piosjiect 
of plunder He was accordmgly engaged by Holkar , but 
the situation of that chief, his illness, and the troubles that 
distracted his court, rendered the engagement of little 
other value than the personal protection which it afibrded 
the Eaja 

It was still thought advisable, m ordei to obviate the 
recurrence of imschievous intiigues at Hyderabad to 
obtain possession of the person of Mahipat Earn, and ap- 
plications to that effect were made to Holkar In reply, 
the Mahratta declaied that it was, and had always been, 
the Eaja’s mtention to proceed to Calcutta and appeal to 
the Governor-General against JLr Alem and the Eesident, 
to whose personal ammosity he attributed his misfoi tunes , 
professing himself ready to retire fi’om public hfe and 
settle at Benares, if the hberality of the British Govern- 
ment afforded him the means This arrangement had 
been proposed before his insurrection, but he was now held 
to have forfeited any claim to favour , and a pension, al- 
though granted to his family, was refused to himself his 
unconditional surrender was demanded, with which he 
dechned to comply There is no reason to suppose he 
was smeere in his professions, as at the same time he was 
writting to the Eizam, ofifemng, if his sanction was de- 
clared, to come to Hyderabad with fifty thousand horse, 
which he affirmed Holkar and Amir Khan were prepared 
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BOOK I. todttrotch tobla to cnalJg him toihatcofftho 

CTiAp L EngUih yoke. 

' ■ - It w*s Dol In tho power £f it had ever been the practice 

Iton, of UoJkar to poncttulilj in the payment of hfi 

eoldlerj and the fondaof Mahipat RaxD,a^oD;h ft**tttcd 
by itccret centnbaUoo* trxun the hitam, toon fcR abort of 
Iho mean* of moinUlnlogacorp* of any otrenglh. After 
repeated matinlea for orrean of poy the princirtd paH of 
his followers deserted him with the remainder he at 
tached himself to the party in Holkar s catoft, which after 
that chieftain s insanity iiime<I at the dnection of olTairv 
mtder the (pildancooflhla. 1 Bhoi, hU wife. Tbeoppoelte 
Action, beaded by a military leader named Dbamia Koor 
harhjs acquired a temporary onperiorily 3fahfpat lUm 
was onler^ to qolt the encampment. DcUring to obey 
iho order he was attacked by a portrof Bbarma Xoa/a 
troops, at a Umo when his own men were dispersed tod 
wbilrt he was remonstrating e-ain t the oggrrasion, ami 
profe^Bg bw reodinees to ilrpart, be was shot in the 
tnraoK bis head wu cot ot^ and east bte that of a 
common molei^tor before the threshold of HolLua tent 
It was, howercr giren op to the eoUratke of his fnrnds, 
and Isrmt with lh« body bat his rffrcts were ctwifivatcd 
and the horaca cf his troopen were meed for the uv> of 
the state Foch wa.s the tUte of on Imlirklool wbrwe ionn 
ence had threatened to subrrrt IhesIIisnce belwpcn the 
Sima and the Criti h Oorernment, and ha/l rtaUrrpered 
tbs tranqoiUily of India. He seems to bars been a man 
of on octlre snd cnterprulng charseter whose chief error 
was erobsrklng rx bly w unJertsVlngs in which he Itsd no 
po* ible chance of suemrs. 

The mini ter of Ib^ Slram Jlir Alem, dietl m Ih Hh 
of Jonoxn’ \ oe— o isUoo fir the rtofaioatl s) of • 

lacre^vir rrmied which was not nasllemle 1 with tli/T ml 
tirsi the Ilrrllsh (rOTcmment profes ing to I are it to 
the ’^louo, whfl stcilfx tir rt»clre»l t s iF r rv» erw 
unfnmJlr to its fntrrrst tnraera*e the tdmini tralh-n 
and (I e Mtim with equal In Incrniy pfttcT;4l n to J f r 
to the wi hn» rf the l-mpil Horrmnent, wblbt ecrretly 
ejirirg toeccnre lU acVDowI'»I"wnl < f a firmHic cf h 
own. \ rcttpn ro w was st Icn'^b rf'-rlc'L Jfrtjir ul 
3IaIV» Ih# cLisce cf the Niwob, was apj- datel mJta ter 
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undei a Tvritten engagement to tnaintam the Britisli con- 
nexion unimpaiied , but, ns be vros incompetent to tbe 
duties of bis office, tbe leal administration was vested in 
tbe bands of Cbandu Lai ns bis PesbkHr or deputy, a 
Hindu of expenence and talent, wbo bad been employed 
by Mir Alem in a similar capacih', and wbo like bim, vas 
deeply impressed witb tbo essential importance of tbe 
Resident’s support, botb to bis own autbonty and to tbo 
integrity of tbe Nizam’s dominions The connexion witb 
Hyderabad, after tbe brief interruption wbicb bas been 
descnbed, was established on a firmer footing than before , 
and tbe growing babits of excess in wbicb tbe Nizam 
indulged, as well as bis natural timidity and indolence, 
enfeebled bis ovm sentiments of aversion, and rendered 
them no longei objects of apprehension 

A subsidiaiy alliance* united tbe Pesbwa also with tbe 
Bntisb Government of India, but the connexion was distin- 
gmsbed by some essential differences fiom those which 
bad been formed with tbo Mohammedan princes it was 
of more recent date and less stringent obbgations tbe 
Mabratta prince retained a much largei share of inde- 
pendence and power, and more consistently contemplated 
tbe opportunity of lidding himself of a contioul which be 
equally felt to be intolerable, but which he bad the policy 
to affect to submit to with cheerfulness and satisfaction = 
Baji Eao bad enteied into tbe alliance in a moment of 
despair, when no other means were ojien to him of escaji- 
ing from tbe violence of Holkar, but tbe treaty was 
scarcely concluded when be was busied in intrigues with 
tbe other Mabratta pnnces for its infraction Tbe unex- 
pected close of the war with Smdhia and tbe Baja of Berar, 
disappointed bis projects, tbe discomfiture of tbe confede- 
rates, showed him that it was vain to expect immediate 
release from his engagements aud his next object was to 

' Bj- this, commonly called the Treat} of Bassein, dated Slst Dccemher, 
1802, the Peshwa ap^ed to receive a permanent snhsldlar} force of not less 
than 6000 regular infantry, with the usual proportion of field pieces and Eu- 
ropean artlller}Tnen , for the regular paiTuent of which, certain districts in 
the Dekhm were at first assigned, but ucre as already noticed, commuted for 
others in Bnndolkhand by a supplemental treaty, December, 1803 — Coll of 
Treaties, p 233 

2 For a time he appears to have imposed upon the Government of Bengal , 
as the satisfaction which ho expressed uas one of the arguments empIo}ed 
my Sir G Barton against the modifications of the treaty of Bassein proposed 
py the Secret Committee — Jlalcolm, Political History of India, i 380 
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DOOC I tom thrm to bu aJTADtii^e tbm* ctlM, be eDcouBtercd 
oLu* L Tario<uili>a{)poIiitmeot«,Aodtbe«e cedtribatedtoeabonco 
■ — — ' bl» iliscooleni -mlh il» Britbb OOTtmment, bcrwertr 
Teikd bcneetb tbe ibow of cordblity and good humour 
The Court of Pooiiab colortAlued heftTy i^cunlarj claim* 
upon tbo Oickimr and the Nimm for errrora of tribute or 
for paymroti lUpuUlod by Irraly these the 

DritUb CoTcmment undertook to tuveatigote ami mljust, 
but the accounta irrro long and compUcated, and the 
equity of tbo demand not nnfrequentjy qucatjonable. Tbo 
inrcstigatlou m>cctdcd alcnrlr and adjaatmeut was do* 
fenrd unto the patience of the Pfahwa waa rxbauated. 
and be felt as a gncrance that intorposiUon wb!eb barred 
bia attempling to rcailvi at least a portion of bis demands 
by a moro aummory process. Another subject of prior 
anco was tbo decided nfoaal of tbo Gorofomrut to allow 
the feshwa to uro tbe nibaidlaiy force as an in trument 
for the ealabUshmoot of an un pr eerdrnted crntroci orrr 
ooma of bia foudatorinv and for tbnr forcnie nimUloo 
from thdr Jagin tbJ wa* oapomlly the cu.*o with regard 
to roriaunua SrmiT^S tbe iVatinldbi or prinopsl hrrt* 
ditary noble of tbo >iabntU state bctir<.ra whom and 
Haji lUo an inretmte feud hod for Mrmo time aubsUted. 
Tbe Peshva odronerd also unfounded pecuniary claim* 
epoo portiocu of ILundcHband not included in tbo crr^im 
be bad male to tLo Jlnti b{ and drmandetl arreara of 
Cbouth, the ^lahratla tribute from the Independcait Ibjis 
cf the pronuo* as well aa from the rulers of Jbon I, Kajpi, 
and fii"Tr wluch hb irlatloos with the Pntl ^ tha 
prerenteJ lUm from eo-mo" ia bosUlitica or entmne 
into ucgotiolion with otber princes Lout tl>elr lurtlci 
jAtion, iLaabled him from aseertui iu the manner mmt 
•giTcable to liahratU policy H htevlje cUImed a tboro 
of tha coatnlrutiena citort^ It Ho Ur ami h oJLU frttn 
» TT S'S'S < r< rv r 

r'fft r ?«>nM>>waW«*'S arfrer I r*srW A t^Hrm 

r-ntS m U 

l«>« Ski'S tan* *«•*•** 

•rMfwnv cuatr^r^ hu t 

fc*»w*J»*s»r»kU Is t*.»« ■ r*«s J»S rsrvAJnrik 

rri rs« «t«4 ur rM<si fcsss'u b u«« 

ll IM MW W^sf ft a Mxr TVM^ tl M e>T<»M •nv%l ff |S« 

CUW. TW STW SsM tH M »-e !• t-M 

fwS rs4 IT** s'! ft naSretsa 

• Ua lU^nOia. U. tiu 
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the princes of Enjputana , and attnbuting the diflBculty of 
reahsiug these demands to the non-appomtment of such 
a representative in Hindustan as had been chaiged mth 
the interests of the Peshwa anterioi to the date of the 
Bntish connexion, he was ui-gent with his alhes to sanc- 
tion the revival of the office of Sir-subha, oi Pcshwa’s 
representative, in which character he proposed to send one 
of his prmcipal officers into Bundclkhand To this pro- 
position an unquahfied refusal was given, as it was obn- 
ously designed to repLace the Peshwa in the position of 
titular head of the Mahratta confederacy, and to renew 
that system of combmation which it had been the especial 
object of the treaty of Bassem to overturn The nomina- 
tion of an officer vho should bo acknowledged by Sindhia 
and Holkar as the Peshwa’s delegate was also an mfringe- 
ment of the stipulation in the treatise with those pnnees, 
as well as with the Peshwa, by which internegotiation of 
a pohticai tendency was prohibited The British Govern- 
ment, therefore, required the Peshwa to desist from the 
appointment of a Sir-subha, offenng at tlie same time to 
mediate between him and the chiefs of Bundclkhand for 
the recovery of Ins just demands The fiim opposition 
made by Sir G Barlow to this msidious project, in which 
it was ascertamed that both Sindhia aud Holkai had 
secretly concurred, infficted upon Baji Bao seveio disap- 
pointment and mortification He piofessed, indeed, to 
place entire confidence in the wisdom and friendship of 
his alhes, but it was evident that httle rehanco on his 
smeenty could be entertained , nor were positive proofs 
wanting of his being concerned in negociations incom- 
patible with the spmt and letter of his engagements to the 
Bntish,* and it was obvious that his conviction of the 

' The vfllages tahen from Sindhia, and transferred to the Pwlnva, after the 
•war had been secretly snffered to remain In the possession of the former The 
nonunatlon of a Slr-snhha, as mentioned In the text n ns with the private con- 
cnrrence of Sindhia and Holkar When a quarrel had ensued hehveen tliose 
two chiefs after the return of the latter to Hludnston, an envo> was sent hy 
the Peshwa to mediate between them As this nas a palpable Infraction of 
the treaty of Bassein, Bajl Kao was called upon for an explanation He at 
once disavowed his agent, and. In proof of his fidelity to his engagements, 
produced what wore also evidences of his intercourse with the other chiefs, 
letters from Holkar and Sindhia declaratorj of their desire to renew their 
subordination to the Poona Government Baji Kao at the same time pre- 
tended a conviction that, although these proposals might have for their 
object the advantage of the writers, it was mr his oto advantage to adhere 
to the terms of the subsidiary alliance — JIS Kecords , also Hist, of the Mah- 
rattas,iu 333 
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BOOR L impostfbQitjof formlo^^ui elTcctire combuuUoQ tgaiai^ 
oiAP I. their power •looo detmed him from new intri^c* calca 
' Uted to diftorb tho exUtlog reiaboca »nd cotUnger tho 

1 S 03 . tranqalllity of Indi*. Tho other member* of the ilahratU 
confcdertcj were not in * eltiution faroonUe to thnr 
oxpermtioo In hla decgm 

The bonds of union with the Cackwiir or Ifnhratta mler 
of OozerEt were of the most inlioute deseriptfon and tho 
maiotcRacce of bu antboritj his trty eiiatence as a 
pohtlcal power dapended entlrelj' upon the assfatenco and 
snpport U hla Engitsb eQie*. The contest for the occupa 
tion of Ouzcnit, adrerted to in a fonuer page lermlnateJ 
In the ackDowlcdgment of Fattih Siog ' Upon hU death, 
in 1*03, Oonod Rio was recognised hr the Gorernmeot 
of 1 oona as Raja, lie died In ISOS and was anerreded br 
his eldest son, AoukI Roo^ a prince of wralc inlcRect and 
IndoJcnt dftpositlon, who was IncapaVle of condartirg an 
efiident adminhtratioa. A atror'Ie ib® m i nsg cmcDt 
ofafTiJra eotned. Kanbop Ran, the eldest ilimUcBatc im 
of Gorlnd Rao, a I>ohl nod amtitiro ycurg man, at fir 
secured (e himself ami his pirti ans ah the iriDCi|al 
office* of the state Uit after a akort time he was dis> 
po*v«ed of them hr one to whom the aolhority Cf>oI t l>o 
rnoro rafcly and beneheiaDj entrusted, Raoji tf pa, who 
bill beca the minister of Goriod Ran, a man of alititc 
whose cierebe of authority was not incompiliMe willi tho 
eontinuaUoa cf Anand Rao as titular aoTr r cIm KanhOji 
Lad reexatrae to kiuQiar Ian, • rrmsin of his tale father 
who hcM on eileo ire Ja-ur amler tl e rvLwar and wm a 
chief of Ulent an I rnlerprise Ijojl tjjtt, utiallc» to 
oppose this comt lnat]r>tk mule urgent applicaticm t > tho 
OoTCTomml of Rombdj f w the f nnallon of a laieii 1 iry 
allxinee The pronc-sal wxs accctled to, ax>d >[aho'^\ al rr 
with a mfhUry Jttaebment, was rent to lit rirttur* 
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ATulliar Rao and KanTioji yvere defeated tlie former BOOK I. 
declared liis submission to tbo new order of things , but citap i 

Kanhoji kejjt aloof, and foi some time devastated the 

country at the head of a predatory body of horse He was 
ultimately routed hy a Bntish division under Major 
Holmes, and driven out of Guzerat Raoji Ajipa retained 
the functions of prime minister and virtual ruler un- 
disturbed, and Major Walker was appomted Resident at 
Baroda, the capital of the Gaekwar * 

When tranquilhty v as re-established, and opportumty 
was afforded foi an inquiry into the condition of the 
Gaekwar’s affairs, it was found that they weio so ii re- 
trievably involved, that it was indispensably necessary, 
if it were thought desirable to continue the connexion, to 
extend the assistance to be afforded beyond militaiy sup- 
port, and to prop the rapidly dechnmg resources of the 
principality with the funds and credit of the Biitish Go- 
vernment The annual disbursements gieatly exceeded 
the annual receipts of the public treasury the revenues 
were intercepted by appropnations and mortgages, the 
fruits of former imjiiovidence , heavy debts, beaiing a 
rumous rate of mterest, were owing to the bankets and 
moneyed men , and long arrears of pay wei e due to the 
troops, the discharge of which was a necessary prehmi- 
nary to their dismissal, and consequent diminution of 
pubhc expenditura The additional burthen imposed upon 
the state by the subsidy to be paid to the British force 
was qmte incapable of being sustamed , and it was evi- 
dent not only that the engagement could not be fulfilled, 
but that national insolvency, general confusion and dis- 
tress, and the dissolution of the Gaekwar’s power, were 
unavoidable, unless vigorous means were promptly em- 
ployed to administer present rehef and ensure future 
amehoration Fortunately the Resident was endowed 
with more than ordmary abdities, mdustry, energy, and 
judgment , enjoyed the unreserved confidence of his own 
Government , and speedily commanded the same imphcit 
credit with the Gaekwar, his mimster, his chief officers, and 
the moneyed and commercial members of the community * 

1 Hist of the Mahr ill 216 

® The revenue of Guzerat was estimated at 50 laths of rupees per aunum , 
the expenditure exceeded 82 lakhs —MS Rec 

s This is strikingly expressed in the counterpart of the treaty of 1805, 
written hy the Gaekwar himself, anticipating the possibility of his thlllng into 
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lu order to evade their dismissal, they advanced the most 
«i.tiavagant demands, and, seizing upon the capital and 
person of the Gaekiiar, lefused to set him at lihei ty unless 
their claims were satisfied Jlajor Tl’’alkci having endea- 
voured in lain to hung them to leasonable terms, Baioda 
was invested by the subsidiary foico undei Colonel Wood- 
ington, strengthened by a Eiuopcan regiment fiom Bom- 
bay The Ai-abs defended themselves ^vlth spnit, and 
inflicted some loss on their assailants , but, after a siege 
of ten days, a practicable bieach baling been made m 
the walls, they capitulated, on the promise that all airears 
justly due to them should bo paid, and they engaged in 
that event to disband and leave the country 

This tiansaction, and the flight of Kanhoji, restored 
* tranquillity to Guzerat, and enabled the mimster and the 
Resident to proceed without intenuption in their pro- 
jects of reform Raoji Appa died in Januaiy, 1803, and 
and was succeeded in his oflace of Dew an by his nephew 
Sitaram, who professed the same principles, and foi a time 
pursued the same pobey, ns his uncle The reduction of 
the espenditure proved, howeiei, no easy task, as extrava- 
gance and dishonesty pennded e\eiy depaitmeut, and 
little leliance could be placed upon the co-operation of 
the servants of the state, who woie themselves the chief 
plundereis and defaulters Sitardm soon became weary 
of a duty so troublesome and uniiopular, and lent himself 
to the prei ailing practice of profusion ; so that the whole 
labom and odium fell upon the Resident He was ably 
assisted by Gangadhar Sastn, an accountant in his employ- 
ment, who acquired at a subsequent date a melancholy 
celebnty in the pohtical history of the Penmsula, as we 
shall have occasion to relate The Resident was also 
firmly supported by the bankers and pubhc creditors, who 
had a deep personal interest in the success of his pro- 
ceedmgs 

The avowed exercise of British controul over the inter- 
nal admmistration of the Gaekwar, which commenced 
under the authonty of Marqms Wellesley, was contmued 
on the same footing by Sir G Barlow, although an admit- 
ted departure from his policy of non-interference “ The 
pecuhar situation,” he observed, “ of the affairs of the 
Gaekwar state, and the circumstances under which our 
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tj(X)K I cotmenoa mlh thai M*U ha* tmi rtUMUheJ, atnJ 
cTur 1 . bfctjin* In a manner Interworns with lU Interrul ctrnermv 
— (ludlnpilih car rtlabott* with JUmla from thoM which 
JKT jubutrt With the other power* of India, althoo h the 
peofTwl political relaUmn *M ohligatlora art* the aam 
The interfer m er therrforr which wt* are called ap^^n to 
eierci^ cannot be cooMilerrJ to cofatilnle a ilmalion 
from three prfncip ea of poEcr which In crar intenr u r y * 
mth o her allies preclodo cror interfermee In the mmA'-e- 
tnent of Iheir hi.cni*J c u a c rni It u endent tint 
altcmatiTT of (wr tetcrfcrcnco fjT the refrm of Ih aFjir* 
of Ih Cackwnr ii not merelr the loM cf the ulranl*-^ 
to l>e derlTcd from th etEcmrr of the alliance 1 it Ih" 
pwtire lUn-nw to which the certain roln rf the l r 
__wrrnM exjov cKrr mri* /Tvniial ioterr^j^ in that f] i rt<r 
of th Pcam^qJj.'* Tbev* ohoemtioo wm»nftJ ;? frvlJr 
jq^^batth aptnt which U ermrirr wa.» eolnenlJr* 1 h 
and no conmilerutioo ef the Iwnefil armilti't th ( vV 
aar wai aDowe'l to tnfiaence the taain nance cf (I 
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times connected ■witli tlieir neigliBours by affinity of ROOK I 
descent, but all equally independent m their own lord- ciiAr i 

ships , exercising the pnvdego of pri\ ate war, and paying 

little more than nommal obedience to the paramount 180 
sovereign , presenting, in many respects, a resemblance 
to the kingdoms of Europe dunng tbe worst periods of 
baronial anarchy The province had been regarded as 
tnbutary successively to the Mohammedan Kings of Gu- - 
zerat, to the Mogul, and to the IMahrattas , but the tribute 
was nevei spontaneously paid, and its collection was only 
to be effected by a military progress amongst the states 
Noi was this method always attended by success Thei 
army of the Peshwa, or of the Gaekwar, even when amount-' 
ing to twenty thousand horse, was not unfrequently re- 
sisted The Rajas shut themselves up m their forts or 
castles, and from their battlements mocked the move- 
ments of cavalry Th^_ villages, fortifaed by mud . walls , 
impenetrable hedges, and the martial spirit of the pop u- 
lation, were equally maccessibm, and the invaders were 
obhged to content themselves with laying the open country 
waste Koi were they suffered to carry off with impunity 
such plunder as they might have gathered , hordes of 
Katti and Rajput horse hovered round their advance and 
harassed their retreat, and the expedition not unusually 
terminated in disaster and disgrace 

The di mini shed power and impaired resources of the 
Gaekwar had for several years prevented even such 
attempts at imhtary coercion, and tnbute accordingly 
had ceased The spirit that now animated the counsels 
of the Government, and the means at its disposal, no 
longer permitted the chiefs of Kattiwar to resist its right- 
ful demands with impunity Havmg therefore i eceived 
the sanction of his superiors, Major Walker marched with Oct 1807 
a division of the subsidiary force to Gotu, in the district 
of Mum, to which place the several chieftams had been 
previously directed to send their representatives the 
greater number comphed with the requisition the right of 
the Gaekwar’s Government to levy a tnbute was univei- 
sally admitted, but it was not until after many attempts 
at delay and evasion that a settlement was accomphsbed, 
and the chiefs consented to pay the amount regularly, 
without waitmg for the Mulkgun process of coer cion The_ 



y iiibTonT or Dnmsn isdi v 

DOOK L ttitn cf mno UlLi uhl a half cf rap«^ jvromlv^l lo 
our u rcTp*loity *f>d wojnty wm pTrn far a <<ttq of ton tonk 
— rtnraaWc »l iU oipintion. TTir arcunlj •was thiiac or* 
litlc. Tho furrtlo^ wrre porwiK UiutiD- tttithrr nnk 
cor wcaltli, bnt »ho dmtwl frocn tie of th-? 

country inrioUt Te ranctltr aoj arre ratitW to Impltal 
tnaL They arr* aolrcloi firm thr trihr cf CMrmnn or 
Uhitjs thfl bfrrdiUiy lonLi, gmrol'Wj js *id' 1 chrcnklm 
of tbo priedful IlioJa racr^ cf tljf ot of ItidU, wb-'yw* 
ram'lo ^'1 of prrwn hi*I brm rrcclTfil » inaln^Utnlc 
fjT Uw to a ccryJitioo of aodftr which, whllt* it fell iho 
r*o*^iiy of focnl oblipitioas ctmlJ nbmit to none cf 
the hninaa m JunU Ly which they are mabUin^J anj 
enfoTcrU. Sopentition njpplicJ th defect The CHjan, 
If bU Tlolit^ mord ml hitnvif or a»'fTv« 
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hnquisli thoir claims to icssels wicckcd on their coasts, 
to allow the free resort of mei chant-ships fiom the ter- 
ritories of the Company oi then allies, and to assent 
to the permanent lesidenco of a commercial agent at 
their prmcipal harboui's They generally acceded to these 
stipulations * 

The only active militaiy operation which it hecamo 
necessary to undertake, was designed to adjust a diffeience 
between two chiefs of some consideration, and to demon- 
strate the ability as well as the detennination of the 
Goiernment of Guzerat to compel obedience A body of 
Makranis, or meiceuanes, natives of Makrau, in the seiwico 
of the Raja of Purbandar, mutinying for arrears of pay, 
seized upon the fort of Kandoma, belonging to the Raja, 
and sold it to a nval chief, the Jam of Noanagai This 
transaction occurred after the arrival of the Resident and 
Gaekwar’s minister in the province, and was held to bo 
contempt of the superior authoiity, as well as disiegard of 
private lights The Jam was desired to restoie the 
fortress, and, as ho refused to comply vith the requisi- 
tion, the detachment marched against the place battciies 
were erected, and in the course of a day, two practicable 
breaches being effected, the troops were drawn ou^ foi the 
assault, when the garrison surrendered. Kandoma had 
formerly sustained successfully a siege of three mouths 
by the Gaekwar’s army, and was looked upon by the 
people as impregnable Its capture on the present occa- 
sion m so short a time, impressed the native chiefs with a 
deep conviction of the uselessness of opposition to the 
British arms, and produced a sensible effect upon the 
progress of the negotiations 

The expedition into Itattiwai was considered as affording 
a favourable opportunity for asserting authority of a dif- 
ferent descnption, and vmdicating the outraged claims of 
natural affection The Jhareja Rajputs of the province, and 
of the neighbommg pnncipahty of Cutch, were notorious 
for the minder of their female infants Preferring the 
death of a daughter to a matrimonial alhance with an 


' The sen-ports irere Dhingi, Bate, r)\raraka, Amramm, Posttra, Joorta, and 
Noanagar on the north coast, and different parts of Jnnngerh on the soutli 
Por tlie stipulations with them severally, and ivlth other of the Kattlwor 
principalities, see Coll of Treaties, p C02, &.c 
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SUPPEESSIOJT OP INFANTICIDE. 

ticable Accordingly, at a long subsequent date, there 
weie grounds for believing that the ciimo vas almost as 
common as it had been before the interposition of the 
Bntish Government > The sentiments of that Govern- 
ment have, howevei, been sufiBciently made knoivn to 
msuio its marked disfavoui to any chief suspected of 
violating the spirit of the original contmct , and a sense 
of mdiindual interest, ivith improved piinciples of action, 
manners softened by the continuance of tranquilhty, and 
extended intellectual cultivation, must ultimately effect 
the extinction of a practice which is not more mcousistent 
TTith reason than repugnant to natmal instinct - 

The adjustment of the Kattiwar tribute tended ma- 
terially to facilitate the impiovement of the Gaekwar’s 
ffnances, but their final settlement -was retarded by the 
aversion which the new mimster exhibited to the eco- 
nomical measures of the Eesident, and the seciet counter- 
action winch he countenanced or practised It became 
necessary, therefore, to i e-model the admimstration Si- 
tardm was removed fiom the office of Dewan, the duties 
of which were assigned to his uncle, Baba Bao , whilst a 
general contronlmg and sanctioning authoiity was vested 
in Fatih Sing Gaekwar, the younger brother of the leignmg 
piince, and heir to tho thioue These ministers, holdmg 
then appointments by the tenme of the Kesident’s appro- 
bation, co-operated coidially mth him, and results the 
most beneficial were speedily attained. In place of the 
seemmgly hopeless condition of the public finances when 
the process of reform was commenced, when the exjiendi- 
tuie neaily doubled the receipts, tho levenue of the Gaek- 
war was raised in the course of six years to sixty-five lakhs 
of rupees, and his expences were reduced to fifty lakhs, 
leaving a surplus of fifteen lakhs apphcahle to the hqui- 
dation of his debts perseverance in tbe same system for 
about a similar period was expected to ensure his hbera- 
tion fiom pecumary embarrassment, and the full command 
of all hiB resources ® The connexion which the Gaekwar 

1 In 1817, there ■were but alstv three Jliareja females IlvJng in^l KaWwar, 
horn Buhsequently to the engagement 'with Colonel Walher -—rarl Capers, 
110 In a villftgc called Draffa, cmitululng fonr hundred fatnlUes there 'nes 
not n female child — Ihid 112 

2 Note by Hr Elphinstone wheti Gevemor of Bombay — Ihid IIG 

^ MS Becor^ 
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that it ■would he inconsistent with equity and public faith 
to resume the lands ceded to the Nizam, and it was mam- 
■tamed with less show of reason that it would bo equally 
incompatible with justice to the British Goveinmcnt of 
India to deprive it of Cuttack Eagoji Bhonsla’s notions 
of justice -a eie somewhat at variance with those of the 
Governor-General, and ho not unnaturally demurred to 
the decision of a judge who sat in judgment on his ewn 
cause, and pionounced sentence in his own favoui He was 
obliged to submit, but acqmesced un'wnllingly To fulfil 
in some degree the pui-poso of restitution intimated by 
Loid CornwaUis, it was pioposed to cede to the Raja a 
tract of little extent or value west of the Waidfi river, 
and the more considerable district of Sambhalpur on the 
east of Berar The Eaja declined to accept the former 
the latter became, after a season, an unwilling and un- 
prohtable dependency of Nagpur Its cession was scarcely 
compatible ■with a stnet observance of the obhgations 
contracted ■with the people of the jiio^vince when it came 
mto British possession 

The countries of Sambhalpur and Patna, forming an 
extensive tmet, weie, for the greater part, overrun ■with 
jungle , but they afforded support to a scanty population 
scattered about in detached villages, and subject to the 
authority of a number of petty Rajput chiefs, loosely con- 
nected by affinity or allegiance, but not unfrequently dis- 
united and at variance The Jlahratta Rajas of Nagjiur 
had availed themselves of the opportunity offered by the 
dissensions of the chiefs to mterjiose, and set up a claim 
of supremacy and exacted payment of tribute , but they 
had never been able to establish any recognised influence or 
authority The principle of the M ulkgin of Kattiwar 
was therefore heie also in praoEice a body of troops^was 
sent every third year mto the pro^vince, which plimdered 
the villages and devastated the fields, until its reti eat was 
purchased by the payment of the sum demanded This 
system of extoition, and the cruelty and spohation with 
which it was enforced, had rendered the ifahrattas de- 
tested alike by chiefs and people, and they cordially wel- 
comed and assisted the British division, which, in the late 
war, was sent m their direction On that occasion they 
had readdy promised allegiance to the Bntish Government 
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gerb, allowed his allies no such pretest to shuffle off BOOK I 
their responsibihty he had consistcutly lefused to be a chap i 

party to the agreement to leave the country, and declared 

himself resolved rather to suftei any extiemities, leaving 
to the Bntish Government the odium of a breach of faith 
They were, therefore, obliged to except Baigeih from the 
cessions to Nagpur, but they accompanied the exception 
with stiict injunctions to the Baja to avoid gmng oflence 
to the Goa emment of Berai, on pain of foifeiting his claim 
to Biitish support A Slahratta force was sent against the 
other Eajas, which, A\ith some tiouble, and more by trea- 
chery than force of arms reduced them to obedience ' At 
a subsequent era, and undei a different system of pohey, 
Sambhalpui was finallj’' re-annexed to the Presidency of 
Bengal 

Although deeply disappomted and annoyed by the 
refusal of the Bengal Goveniment to understand the letter 
of Lord Cornwallis in the sense m which he interpreted it, 
the Baja of Nagpur was not in a position to resent its con- 
duct or dispense AVith its fiiendship He was pressed foi 
large pecumary payments by Sindhia and by HolLar the 
latter threatened to exact the dischaige of his demands at 
the head of an army, and the threat was subsequently 


tinacionslj* to the promised restoration, that tlio Government consented at 
last to rviinquisli the pro\incc3, at the same time, m order to reconcile tho 
people to the proceeding, tlicv ^^crc toId,tImt, should e\ents again bring them 
under Bntish rule, they should become pcnuancntlj subject to it ’’ The state- 
ment does not teem to be correct In the treah of Deognum, the 10th article 
confirms all treaties made hj tho ‘British Goveniment n Itli the feudatories of 
theltaju, and the stipulation applies esiieclallj to tho agreements vrith the 
Kajas of Sambhalpur and Patna, in vrhicli thci had conditioned that they 
should remain permonentl} under British nuthontj Their districts Mere 
ceded to Nagpur by Sir G Barlmv in August, 180G, by a formal engagement, 
in tho preamble of nhich It is stated that the Goi emor-General agrees to 
restore ail the territory of Sambhalpur and Patna which nos ceded bj tho 
Eaja to the Companj It is clear, therefore, that up to tho date of this re- 
storation the provinces had been held bj the Companj , and no claim to them 
by the Baja, founded on a promise b} General Wellesley, could have been 
preferred or recognised — Coll of Treaties, pp 2Cl,30n 

* The fort of Sambhalpur was at the time of the cession in the hands of tho 
Eanl, the Raja being detained a prisoner at Nagpur Finding himself unable 
to carry the place bj force, the Slahratta general pledged his Goi emment in 
the most solemn manner to release the Raja and acknowledge his authority, 
on the Rani consenting to a moderate tribute Having thus thrown her off 
her gnard, he took advantage of her confidence, in the course of the negocia- 
tions that followed, to surprise the fort before any defence could be offered 
The Ram fled with a few foRowers and having with great dlflScnlty, and after 
much fatigue and suffering, escaped into the British territory protection and 
a small monthly pension, were granted her^ She was one of those who at 
first entertained tlie proposal to emigrate Into Cuttack, but who shrunk from 
its accomplishment — MS Records 
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Tlie equivocal behaviour of Smdhia in the interval that 
elapsed between the treaty formed with him in 1803, and 
that with Holkar in 1805, viitually annulled the existing 
fengagements, and rendeied their renewal necessaiy A 
new’ treaty was accordingly entered into with him, by 
which some of the stipulations of that of Siiji Anjaugaum 
weie abiogated, others confiimed ' The intercourse that 
ensued in the penod immediately following had piincqially 
foi its object the fulfilment of the stipulations then pio- 
vided it did little ciedit to either of the contracting 
parties, turmng mainly upon matters of pecumary inteicst, 
in which it was tho aim of the Mahratta to get as much, 
and of the Governor-General to give as httle, as possible 
The disputes were characteristic 

The treaty of Su ji Anjangaum iiermitted Smdhia to hold 
wnthin the British possessions certain distncts granted 
Inm m Jagir by the King of Delhi , and it secured to mem- 
bers of his family, and to some of his ehief offieers, com- 
pensation for lands held by them in the Doab before the 
war, either by a grant of similar Jagiis or of equivalent 
pensions, provided that the whole amount of levenue so 
ahenated did not exceed the annual sum of sei enteen lakhs 
of rupees By the final tieaty, Smdhia agreed to lelm- 
qmsh, from the 1st of January, 1805, pensions to the 
amount of fifteen lakhs of rupees a yeai The Jagiisto 
mdividuals were continued, not merely as compensation 
foi loss, but avowedly as bribes to purchase their voices 
for peace , or, as it was officially expressed, “to secuie the 
sujiport of influential officers in the councils of Smdhia, 
whose interests being affected by a w ar, they would oppose 
its occurrence ” The same engagement contracted foi a 
pension to the Mahaiaja himself of fom lakhs of mpees a 
yeai, and a Jagir of two lakhs to his wife, and of one to 
his daughter The Jagirs were eventually commuted to 

' In the cntraccmcnt iio\7 concluded, no notice ivas taken of the subsidiary 
treaty to which Sindhia had acceded in 1804 It might, therefore, he con- 
sidered ns virtuallj cancelled It nos in fact altogether nngntorj The 
force to he furnished by the British Govemment n as not to be paid bj tlio 
Eaja, nor was it to be stationed in his territOTy The arrangement amounted 
to no more than an agreement to ftimish Sindhia with a body of troops vhen- 
ever he should require them, if tho purpose for which ho required them was 
approred of bj the Goyemment of Bengal It was verj little probable that 
the latter would often give their sanction to Sindhin’s mlUtarj polIc> , and ns 
little likely therefore that he would apply for troops He never did make the 
application, and the treaty was a nullity 
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HISTOfiY OP BEmSH TTTnTA. 


BOOK X ^^rjiaeth of_t ho ~pcp«tfg>« «- 

CTLip J T^ese grantaa^ oomnnrtaticmi -tbtb the nb^eots of loo^ 
-■■ ' aod eometimee ui^r^ diaoQBdos. 

Another eontevted item me the haltnoo of in eeooant 
between Sr>dhi> end the Compuiy in -whioh the former 
oleimed urean of pentiaa, and of rerenne ooHeetioia for 
two jean prior to 1603 which the latter id a 

limited extent, hot met with a ootmier-okim for the pnb- 
lio and pnrate proportj phmdered from the Bntieli 
BeaideiKij in 1604, and for mcmejv sdranced and chor^ea 
of oofleoUon. He »nm daimed by Pbwihu wtia nearly 
twenty-fooT of rtqiees ih^ domcMled by the 

Company nearly twenty-eeren Hey ag re ed , how 

erer to f or e g o a portum of their and admitted a 

bftiance In faroor of ffindhia of 63,000 mpeea (6,300^) an 
amount which wii rastly inferior to hit ezpeotatiooa and 
ha neoeodtiea for the relief of the latter be waa there- 
fore obliged to look to other qnarterw 

The qnarrela of the Itiypiit pnnoee, which will presently 
be more particularly adrerted to, offered nn aisnle field for 
the grmtifioatioii of Mshretta npodty of which the Xiab- 
ratU pitnoes in Xfalwa were sot alow to nap the barrest. 
He Qxhacurbon of E2odhla a res ouic es, and the impoBdU- 
llty of raialng a rerecne oommenaorste with hia crpendi- 
tore from hb wasted and depopulated tarritOTica, cnpiiled 
hu morements, and doabled him frocn appropriatii^ his 
fan share of the apolL ms troope, stin too namerons for 
hia means, wore repestedlyin a state of motlny for arrears 
of pay and had degenerated Into a lawless ho^e of pltm- 
derors^ who in the reshntico of their domond^ made 
little diffotenee between the o oiiulry of friend or foe, and 
pQlagtd the dbtrleta of their own master and his allies as 
rcmoTselesalyssthoseof haenemlca. He only prospect 
of with an eqniralent for pay and of trtoJn- 

tatnin g amongst them scene degree of sobonhoation, 
existed in the lery of contribntioos from the neigh bou r i ng 
princes and from time to time considerable smns were 
axacted from the Sana of Udaypor and the Ilajas of Jodh- 
par and Jaypnr as annars of tribute das nnder former 
engagements to the Uahrattaa, or as the price of plighted 
military aerrice which w« st best hot imperfectly render 
cd. But Ilolksr and Amir Khan had taken the dispQtes of 
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theBajputs under thoir Tiianagoment, and SiudliiaTvas un- 
TviUing or unable to interfoie with effect After a feeble 
attempt at interposition, be ivns contented to allow some of 
bis principal officers to take occasional part in the contest, 
wbilst he diiected his attention more especially to the pio- 
secution of designs against the independence of Bhopal 
‘The prmcipahty of Bhopal presented the singularity of 
a petty Mohammedan power in the leij" heait of the 
Hindu states It was founded at the close of the sci eu- 
teenth century by Dost Mohammed, an Afghan adventurer 
in the service of the Emperor of Delhi, who, from being 
the supenntendent of the small distiict of Bemia, in 
Malwa, raised himself, by that mixture of couiage, actn ity, 
treachery, and pohtical cruelty, which is not uncommon 
in the character of his countrymen, and which in the latter 
days of the Mogul empire was the usual title to temporary 
elevation, to the command of a territory of some extent, 
and the appeHatiou of Hawab of Bhopal Bis diiect hue 
continued through his thieo successors The two lost of 
these devoted their lives to religious meditation and 
prayer, and left the conduct of public affairs to theu 
mimsters, men of vanous characters and fortunes , whoso 
admimstration often excited, and sometimes justified, the 
opposition and violence of the turbulent nobles and offi- 
cers of the court At this period, the Dewan or mmister 
of the Nawab was his kinsman, Tizir Mohammed, whose 
father had been slam in an unsuccessful insurrection, and 
whose youth had been spent in exile and predatory war- 
fare placed, after many vicissitudes, at the head of affairs, 
he brought to then administration the quahties of activity, 
courage, and prudence, which promised to restore the 
dechnmg prosperity and reputation of Bhopal He was 
not suffered to cairy his projects to maturity The son 
of the Hawab, Ghous Mohammed, jealous of his ascendancj , 
and apprehensive of his ambition, invited the Baja of Be- 
rar, and Dowlat Eao Sindhia, to mvade the prmcipahty, 
in order to secure his succession to the throne The 
mvitation was readily accepted The capital, Islam-nagar, 
was captured by the latter , and the city and fort of 
Bhopal were occupied by Sadik Ah, the general of the 
former Little hope remamed that the state would re- 
cover from the pressure of such a formidable combination. 
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BOOR L Iq Btate of thinga^ the old Kavth, Hdjat Moham* 
our 1 . mod, died. He encceeded bj hli no, •who, finding 
— that hia alhae pnrposed the dlsmombennoot of hU terri- 
toey reoananedhlmttlftoVlnrilohtminedjandoontiinied 
him m the oSoe of Dew&s, trset^sf to hii toiente for the 
extikatdoQ of hu coantrj from the grasp of hli enemiet. 
HU expeotaiioDs irere mit disappointed. Ylzir Mohammed 
ooDoIhjded SindhU, by promising to discharge the trfbate 
which Ghons Mohammed had engaged to pay and, with 
the asaUtance of the Hndarla, he repelled the force* of 
Berar The rnin of hU coantry was airested for the time; 
bat yizir Mohammed waa weD awaro of the inadequacy of 
hia means to oope with sach powerfo! adremii^ and, 
antiapatlng the repetition of their efforia for his deeinio- 
ilon, endearoored to interest the British Ooremment in 
hU farcrtir The syatem of policy then adopted, rendered 
his applioatioa inefieotoal, and be was left to hU own 
roaooroe* until a more aturplciooa period arrired, when the 
deht contracted to the Kanab of Bhopel, Haiyat Mohom 
med, for the assistance which be gare to General Goddard, 
and by which alone the British detachment woa enabled 
to march unoppoacd from the Kerbodda to Borat, •»& 
repaid by the seasonaUlo prtrteolioD afforded to bU 
doKendont 

Tho oounseU of Bbdhia were IlhewUe distracted by the 
conflicting rieirs of hU prindpol olScera and adrisera, 
and the struggles that prerafled nmong^ them for tho 
management of hU aflalxa. Ambaji Inglk, after haring 
been confined, tertnred, and plondered, as has been de> 
tcribod, was restored to faronr and became the leader of 
a party opposed to tho former minUtont. In order to 
■treogtben hit infloeooc^ be inrited 81rjl Kao Obatka, 
whom tbe BritUb Ooremment had bonUhcfl by express 
•tipuUtioQ from BindbUa presence to rctom to camp ; 
and although tbe measure famUbed hU adrtrrsories with 
a pUa for aUnniog the prince, and lodadog him onco 
moTo to im p r Uo D and pillage Amhojl, yet, when tbe inter 
dictwu withdnwD by tbeoe •who bad pronounced it, end 
tbe Ooremment of Calcutta no longer entertained an 
undignifled apprehenalon of tbe intrigues of an indirldoal, 
fliijl jtao resumed bU place at SindhU s durbar and con* 
docietl, eooJoinUy with Ajnbqji, tbe dntiea of tbe admini* 
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stration Neither of them long survived the recovery of 
their authonty Ambaji Ingha died early in 1809 Siiji 
Eao Ghatlca ivas killed in an afii-a 3 '’ in the course of the 
same year ‘ Dowlat Eao, after Ambaji’s death, seized on 
his fortress of Gwahor, and for the greater iiart of his life 
contmued encamped in its vicimty, until his camii grew 
to he a considerable town, which is still the capital of his 
descendants No other change ensued the same pecu- 
niary embarrassments contmued to bo felt, and the same 
means of reheving them to be employed the fruits of 
robbery and spohation vero dissipated by the wasteful 
and unprmcipled system imder which they wei e gathered, 
^and the hordes of hcensed bandit ti_which.were let l oose 
upon the surroundmg^states nere a source of weakness, 
not of strength, to the piince whom they nominally" served 
The Bntish Government, unable to rid itself of former 
impressions, contmued to treat Dowlat Eao Smdhia with 
a guarded and timid pohey for some time after his friend- 
ship had ceased to be an object of concihation, or his 
enmity of fear 

The power and resources of Jeswant Eao Holkar were in 
hke manner foi some time estimated rather by the mis- 
chief which ho had inflicted, than any which he retamed 
the ability to comimt The unmented hberahty which 

1 Tlie Importance attached to this indlvUlnal hj his special ewlasion from 
Smdhia’a presence as an article of trenty.gives interest to tliefolloirmg details 
of his death, derived from an authoritj on the spot — “ Shjl Kao had gone to 
the dnrbar and was eamestlj pressing Slndbia to accede to some of Ills pro- 
posals , to which the llaharaja as usual returned evasive and unsatisfactory 
replies, and ordered his equipage to ho got read} to go to an clephant-flght 
As he was ahont to depart, Siiji Kao repeated Ills remonstrances, and at 
length had the temerity to seize the skirt of his rohe and endeavoured to 
detain lum forcibly in bus seat Some of the Huinri} as (personal attendants) 
present, incensed at such an insult, tlimst him hack , and Slndhla escaped 
from the tent, giving an order to secure the minister’s person Slrjl Kao 
dtew his sword and resisted the execution of the order a violent scuffle 
ensued, in which some indlvidnais of boOi parties were kUied, and several 
wounded At length Slijl Kao effected his retreat to his oivn tent, but n as 
followed by the enraged party from the JDetlri, headed by Anand Kao and 
Jlanajl Phankra, two distant relations of the llaharaja’s family In one 
minute the ropes of the tent in which tlie unfortunate minister had taken 
refuge were cat, and he himself dragged from beneath it , and in the next he 
fell dead In the public streets, pierced with n dozen wonnds inflicted by his 
pitiless enemies Slndhla Is said to hare given orders, when he heard of the 
scuffle, to spare his father-in-law’s life, and from the known lenity of Ills 
disposition it Is probable he did so His pursuers either wilfnUy or Ignorantly 
mistook these orders, and. In all prohahllity rejoiced at an opportnulty of 
getting rid of a man who was an object of hatred to themselves^ of dislike to 
their master, of terror to the whole army, and apprehension to every court 
in India ’ —Letters from a Mahratta Camp, by Captain Broughton, com- 
itlandlng the BesldenPs escort, 1809, p 223 
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CO HISTOKT OF BBITISn INDIA 

BOOK L the BritUh GoTernment ted erlnced tomrd* him hid 
cwiF L repli^ed Mm In the ictnal or procpecUre pcneencm of an 

• eitflutore tnd Tiluible territory and ita eelflah dlaregard 

1806. qj inoonTenient oUigatlona ooniJpied to his mpaoity the 
chieftolna of Rajpatana, porticnlarly the lUJaa of Bortdl 
and Jajpor motirai of this oncsUed for generosity 

were nnlntenigihle to the natlre princes, and to Ilolkar 
himself] and both ascribed it to dread of his mlUtaiy 
talents, mtwI incapability of proriding longer for the eii- 
gcDOxet of war Iho necessary cooseqneoce of this notion 
wui, the inSatioo of Honor’s smbitloQ with the hope that 
he ihoold aoon be able to reonite under happier aitspices 
the diqointed members of the Mahratta ct^edonxoy sod 
extol a eerere retribution for the mntilaiion which they 
Itad suffered. So far ma he from acknowledging the 
extent of the leolem^ which had been thown him, that bo 
immediately preferr^ in insnltlng language, new end 
unreasonable claims demanding the cesalon of additional 
lands in the Dekhln, and of eighteen distrieti in Iliu- 
dostan, and the grant of Jaglrs for bis famQy and adbo* 
rwQts. ProtraoUag his mar^ southward! u long as he 
eoold find sny ono whom be might phzoder be leriod 
ooatrlbQtions cm bis way from the petty chiefs whom tho 
British Gorerranent profeseed to protect, or to regard aa 
tJHf* j and he made no secret of his purpose to ponish 


> tmty HoQcsr cT Dwin ^ gr IMS, rnWret U Ub tb« ro*> 
iF«kB*«r Um Hetkzr CibUt Mew IIotbU, tad tS* DeLSM. — 

CDa.«fTrMOw.S.0l- 

f trftyVfPr n« « i F i r UT, hnpLttd 

tbt Kned «nicM. Sr Uolk«rS«l mourr4 »li t* Tw Eorw* 
■«) tb« i>itrVt# ■ertS ef tS* Bodl ]011s. TW •IcertOtw vsj hrtrrftWd 
brUa** *tiUnT«lef 11 m (ntertkn |TfMT4 to lb« Cija. 

St tlM tttbta Sittdi W tb* tmt? llatW nSb^M all kba tt trtty 
SiwiLjirta* «T«c ^ IHtha aad ba aJbn aaaoca vScb Oa 

Kata af Jtrw ataorV tadaM hJa cUUa vai bm adaierd, ta 
te MbwawailT *eOna ta tb« Sot. 

m af ati Sirt ht*ff»M<wWtdt«TTaH c rtTthrtfSa S MiWU vblth 
ba clalBH bi U taiUttaa laat Sa mtirrj ta hte, aad ba taSa tt S lial aCb*n 
AoaU W ^ Khan. 7>a Daocal Oat i r uaj tn tbrOmd Ra 

^waliT to* *f *■ mvaava maaUlkw af bk t i r mka w Sartac 
BaSatr CaSawl XakafaB,ttirc^cS TBcaataalrtltr Sad (mtnaaaMnl. 
ft a p rarm lT^^PtOi iraaqei aadUm w»«aaaar«tjai tothact*ml 
d tSa T>a Oaaaraeamn«Tal tetmalaaS lo taba aa atfn^ 

awOata* n«0&^MB*«aea*’torta«a*rt4>dTWfa<a a^ bk tarar^T Tba 
mciwttaa v«i aai i i TTS bT lMr4 Laka, «&b aa ia ttm i t ka Dial m mrtaW 
►iT^ uT! w irar^a< tMaOlMoi aaS.aUbfxb tbk tatlmaltna SM M 
fOcaca mu t uf ta . It ladacrS bbn ta area tLm ta wn Sanat 

jbr^ol^-^ fbaacb IUtUm. vbktt bad Ura ctrra ta tidal SaB>4 
Xbaa, M a Ttrwd br bk aOTtaa Is tba w liMiar Uriel caatrflattaa 
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the Bundi Eaja expressly foi the nid which he had given 
during the war to the Biitish He had scaicely returned 
to his own domains when ho nddiessed letters, or dis- 
patched emissaiies, to the other Mahratta princes, uigmg 
them to renew their ancient connexions, and picpare for 
another conflict 'svith then common foe ' They were sufler- 
ing, however, too severely from their recent discomfiture 
to venture precipitately upon so dangerous an enteiprise , 
and, whatever the opinion which thej^ might at first have 
been disposed to entertain of Holkar’s courage and con- 
duct, it was speedily efiaced by his outrageous hehanour 
and eventual derangement 

The fiist object of Holkar’s policy after his return to 
Malwa, was, the mamtenanco of a military foice fai beyond 
his oira unaided resoui ces The plunder of his neighbours 
offered the only means of filling his treasury, and the 
quarrels of the Eajput princes unhappily afforded to him, 
even in a greater degree than to Siudhia, an opening for 
pecuniary exactions On his letum from the Punjab, 
Holkar halted foi about a month in the Jaypur territory , 
and, whilst his aimy laid waste its fields, he received 
eighteen lakhs of rupees from the Baja, as the price of 
his withholdmg his aid from the Baja of Jodhpur, with 
whom the Baja of Jaypui was at strife, and who, by giving 
shelter to Holkar’s family when the Mahratta fled from 
Lord Lake, had established some claim to his gratitude 
The money extorted from Jaypur precluded him from 
ginng personal assistance to Jodhpur, but he evaded the 
strict fulfilment of the bargam by peimitting his chief 
leader and intimate associate, Amii Khan, to carry his 
mercenary bands to whichevei of the contending Eajas 
should bid most largely for their services Holkar then 
occupied himself with the castigation of the Baja of Bundi, 
exacting from him heavy contributions, and with enforcing 
demands of a similar nature from Zahm Sing, regent of 
Kota He then withdrew to Bampura-Bampura, where 
his health rapidly gave way to habitual mtoxication and 

on the villages, and laid waste the lands The Khan applied for military 
succour this was refused , hut in consideration of the recent dote of tiie grant, 
and the impossihliity of his having had time to organise his resources, pecu- 
niary compensation for his losses was awarded to him — 3IS Records 

* Sindhla, the Peshwa, and the Eaja of Nagpur severally communicated 
these letters to the Besideuts at their courts — JIS Becords 
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mSTOBT OF BRITISH J'fDIA 


BOOK L umoLru ned Indnlgetjca, the effect* of irhlch nwo eiaccr 
our L the compoDctlont rUtingB of conscience. 

' The animosity borne hr the Peehws to llolfcar sng 
IW* men ted hi* dhsatbifactton irith the fiiroarsUe terms 

grtmtod to that chief; end he etroagly objected to the 
treaty which tho GoremoicQt bod coocloded, tint 

it conferred upon him rlghU and iKk^scnioos to which he 
hid DO claim. In tmth^ Jeswant Rao Hollcar had bcctnne 
the head of hli hooso, partly br accident, portiy hy his 
own exertlona. Tokajl Holkar bi^ predecessor left two 
legitimate aona, Kaai Rao and Malbar Boo. Ills third 
eon, Jeswont Boo, was hla Mn br a concnbhio Katl Bao, 
the eldest son, was deformed in 1 >dy and hifirm in mind, 
and Hia tmfitnesa for the adadni tration of affilrs indoced 
Iho chief offleera of the state to pre the preference to hU 
younger brother MalharBaa SuidKu took part with Kaai 
Bao and, In the contest that entoed, Malhar Bao was 
killed, and Jeswant Ba<^ who hod upheld hla cause was 
obllg^ to seek safely lo 0ight. After encountering many 
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ing Kandi Itao tlie lawful Rajo, and threatening to depose BOOK L 
Jeswant Rao as usurper ' The danger was imminent , the chat, i, 

money was raised , the mutinous soldiers w^ere paid ^ 

and dismissed they dispersed to then homes wuthout 1808 
any concern for the fate of the unhappy youth whom they 
had used as theu instniment of intimidation, and aban- 
doned him to those jealous appiehensions which they seem 
to have tirst excited In a week Kandi Rao was no longer 
an object of fear It was given out that he had died sud- 
denly , hut it was the universal hehef that he had been 
poisoned, if not by the ordei-s, at least with the acquiescence 
of Holkar - 

To this crime succeeded an event which m current 
behef was of an equally atiocious character — the death of 
Kasi Rao The accounts of this transaction vaiy in some 
of the details, although they correspond in the outhne 
Kasi Rao resided in a stronghold in the province of 
Nimaur, of which the governor was Chimna Bhao, the 
Gooroo of Holkar, and known to be his ready counsellor 
and agent m every deed of infamy and guilt An msm- 
rection imder some mihtary leaders had broken out m the 
adjoirung district of Kandesh, and one of they parties 
attacked Chimna Bhao with a view to obtain possession of 
the person of Kasi Rao, and place him at their head To 
disappomt their design, and prevent HasiRao from falling 
mto their hands, Chimna Bhao caused him to be put to 
death There does not appear to be any conclusive evi- 
dence that Holkar himself had suggested a pretended at- 
tack upon his minister as a pretext for the murder of his 
brother, or any reason to infer that the act was not solely 
attributable to the unpremeditated and reckless craelty of 
Chimna Bhao ® The imputation of bemg accessory to the 

I JIalcolm’s Central India, 1 542 According to Amir Khan’s account of 
the affair, this plan of enforcing payment was adopted hy his recommenda- 
tion, not withont a suspicion on Holkar s part that the whole was a device 
of Amir Khun to obtain an adjustment of his oivn claims — Mem of Amir 
Khan, 290 

5 Central India, i 244 Amir Khan asserts unhesitatingly that Holkar 
caused poison to be administered to his nephew, and so destro\'ed him , 

Mem 307 

® According to Malcolm, on the authority of Bangash Khan, one of the 
insurgent Patan leaders, a party under his confederate, Hadan Khan, at- 
tempted the release of Kasi Rao, who was confined at Kargond, in Hlmaur, 
to prevent which, Chtmna Bhao had lilm murdered in the thicket some dis- 
tance from the fort According to the evidence of a SIpahl, in the service of 
Chimna Bhao, present -at the murder, Kasi Rao was klUed in BUaygerh, o 
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IK)OK L deed iras liOTeTer fixed npon HoHur bj common conicnl, 
cxxr 1. and popular belief regarded hli insanity as a Jmt retxibn 
tlon for the tmmler of a nepbeir ai^ a brother He 
became anbject to fits of mental derangement ahortlj after 
the death (rf Easi Rao tb^ alternated vith interrala of 
leasooi for abont a twelrcmonth, when ihojantei^ded into 
an mdotennitted state of rooodjr fatnltr vhich after a da 
ration of three joara tennioated in death. 

Tbe afiain of HoJkora domioJoni vero oondacted during 
his incopocitj bj his fdroante ndsUtss Tolas! Bha! and 
her minister Dalaram Set Lot their hands were too feeble 
to maintain a atcadj corb open the disonlerij* troopa and 
their aspiring captaloB, and the 0000117 speedfij* became 
iho scene of planderanpdconfosSoo. TbeportflnKandesh 
under Dadan Khan and other IMan liters soioirrd a 
formidable consuteoojr after the murder of Rao. 
Thej placed at their h^ilohipatlUoITolkar first eou^fo 
of/eswant Rao,aitJprocUimed bims o TCTtigru The tm*p« 
sent agaiast them either joined tbeir lani^ or wen do* 
feated and thej- had a fairproqvet of aaecees, when, on* 
fortonatel/fcrthelrcaase IheyeitrojledtbeirdepmUtJeitis 
into the t^torka of Poona and Hrdrrahejl, and Imfoaed 
upon tbe British Ooremment the dutj of proteeting Its 
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allies The subsidiary foices of botlr states took tbe field. 
Colonel 'Wallace marched fiom Poona with one division, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Doveton from JUIna -with another 
Py a rapid cavaliy movement of one hundred miles in 
forty-eight horn’s, Colonel Doveton camo unexpectedly 
upon the insurgents whilst besieging Amalner, a fort be- 
lougmg to the Nizam Most of their horse, and part of 
their foot, were destroyed The shattered lemains took 
lefuge amongst the hills north of Kandesh they were 
vigorously followed thither by Colonel "Wallace , and the 
leaders were seized and dehvered to him by the IJhils, the 
inhabitants of the forests vith which the hills aie clothed. 
The Patan chiefs were conducted pnsoners to Poona 
Mahipat Pao escaped, but, sepamted from his military as- 
sociates, he soon fell into obscurity and occasioned no 
further trouble ' 

A different destmy awaited anothei of Holkar’s Moham- 
medan captains, who, by a singular combination of enter- 
prise, ci’afb and good-luck, rose fiom the condition of a 
soldier of foitune to the recognised rank of an independent 
prince Amir Khan was by descent an Afghan, whose 
grandfather had emigrated from Buner, and settled m 
Eohdkhand Piom his earliest youth he had led the life 
of a soldier, seeking service, sometimes with a few fol- 
lowers, sometimes with a larger troop, m tbe armies of the 
vanous prmces and leaders, who in the last days of the 
hfogul empire were ever ready to enhst adherents For a 
considerable time his fortunes were precarious, and he was 
not unfreq^uently in want even of a meal , but he gradually 
became a captain of some note, and took a conspicuous 
share m different military and pohtical transactions, of 
which Malwa and the valley of the Nerbudda were the 
prmcipal field He lent good aid to Vizir Mohammed m 
the defence of Bhopal , but the resources of that chief 
bemg exhausted, he listened to pioposals from Holkar, 
and united himself thencefoith steadily to his mterests 
Holkar was then making his escape fiom Nagpui, where 
he had been detained by the Baja , and had no greater fol- 
lowmg than a rabble of two or three hundred men, ill- 
armed, undisciplined, and hving by plunder The junction 
of Ami r Khan with a force respectable m numbers and 

1 MS Becords , Central India, 1 284 
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eqajpment tunud the tida of Li* forttme*, enfllilad LW to 
pone*a hinaelf of tLo tonitorie* of LI* fionliy 
Lim m » pocHion fonnHabla to Sindh fa, to the PcsLitb, 
utd tha KngiitL. Amir KLaii aLarcd in Lisprocpantr 
Asd <Ld not daaart him in adrmjtr Ho tccompaaltd 
Jeavnnt TUo, us to bare toon, in Li* flight to tba IHinjalv 
and retarned with him to 3I*lwa. Althoogb prof^ iog 
aUagfance to Ilotktr and acting In hi* Done Amir Khin 
retaiood tha indepandent command of Li* own tmopa, and 
held Lfmaelf at 2ibert/ to pronde /or their enppoft I j 
cootribotloQ* leried at Lia plearm from the pnnce*i in 
vLoaa disaeockros he foond it pn)6tahle to interfere. After 
Holkarainsanitj ho intarpoo c d occtwiocalJyiD the dispute* 
that occorred ai conrt, bat large bribe* ■e ^ e d hi* genend 
aonport of BaJaram Srt and the Rhai. The neermitrof 
ramng fond* for tba pajmect of bia •oldJm aAer be hut 
drained tho coOeri of tbo RidpoU ItnpeDed Um, ab rtlj* 
after lb* data at vhiob wv bare arrirrd, to turn bis • epH 
in the direction of Berer and btoegbi him, a* ire aball 
aabaaqaent^hara occmIoo to Doikr enec aort into colli 
aion with tha Ooreniment of BriLiih lodiu’ 

Saefa vaa tba utter pToatratioa of the >fabratLa conf do- 
jncT upon (ha efoaa of \ha war the iVahwa, eltafisg 
Boeretij under tba fetter* to which be bad raahlj aub* 
znittech hot impotent to hreob them, and aifretJeg to w-ear 
them with cheerfolnen tba Qaekwv lored from la o 
TcnoT tod rain bj tha tatelaga of hi* allie* the lUja of 
Berar onabla without tha tame a^ixtanco to protee hi* 
countrj from I^odari pUl*”© and Afghan arn>^r>ce 
Siadliia, bomb]/ b egg i ng a pail/j pittanea from Uia p- wer 
ha bad latelj' encountered with almoet eqaal are n a»d 
lIoTkar intoxicated and itnane with hi counUjdera tatrd 
hi* own rebellious *oaIirr 7 ^ court di»-Ta« 1 1 jr 
the turbah-Bca and proflijiwey of fictiocs coapeijlon (cr 
iheaothontj which he waii»oloo-er in a condiU aj t ler 
else \ et, notwithvtandwj; ihlt abjret *Ule (f (h two 
Itxl^iamfd cLieflahistbo Jlcimi Oc^TTTimetit peT’l led in 
h* porpow* of enneilallng their goctl will, 1/ hwTirg them 

t Xw IT** »J>* H W fr'<**A W W»v*rn l r««rU 

fii-i-s *rit«(i£>o.a 

cQi^ik wwwtt I* UiU rf »* v» » n 4 ^ 

*•4 AaOr K)tM. •* r*««Ua ri* akUOM K lAt 

ui.tr>*uiftc vr tLT t^rw«r n. 
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unquestioned licence to prey upon tlieir still more feeble 
and disunited neighbours, the princes of Eajputana 

That portion of Hindustan which extends from the j 
distncts bordeiing on the west bank of the Jumna to tho | 
desert that skirts the eastern borders of tho Indus, and 1 
which hes between tho Punjab on the north, and Mnlwa ' 
and Guzerat on the south, is collectively known as Raja- 
wara or Rajasthan, as being in an especial degree inhabited 
-by-tubes aUie d by c ommunity of origin, institutions, and 
_character, and claiming os Rajputs, oi ^^sbhs'dflcings?’ to 
represenF the-jruiitary ancTregal casto_ of the primitive 
Hindus The country was distributed, at the penod in 
question, amongst a number of princes, some of whom 
were of comparatively httle pohtical importance, from tho 
limited extent of their territory , Avhdst others, although 
ruhng over more spacious tracts, were equally umm- 
portant, from the sterihty of the soil, and the scantiness 
of the population Among these, three prmces weie ac- 
knowledged to be pre-emment mrank and power, theRana 
of Udaypur, the Raja of Jodhpur, and the Raja of Jaypur, 
so entitled from their respective capitals , but, more coi^ 
recUy speakmg, the rulers qf^Mewar, M arwar, and D hun- . 
_dh^lr, the names of their sevem princijiahties 

TlieTlana of Udaypur Teigned over a rugged but not 
wholly sterile temtory on the north-west of Malwa. He 
pretended to a direct descent from Rkma, the mytho- 
histoncal monarch of Ayodhya, or Oude, through hib son 
Lava, who migrated to the west The Ranas of Udaypur 
are therefore regarded as members of the Suryavansa, or 
Solar dynasty of the Hindus , but, as Rajputs, they belong 
to th e Sisodya branch of the Gahilote tnbe They are 
admitted~to precedency over aU other Rajput princes, who 
accept from their hands, upon succeeding to their pnn- 
cipalities, an ornament worn upon the forehead, in con- 
firmation of their accession ‘ Riom the time of the 

* Colonel Tod remarks, that, whilst the genealopes of many of the Enjpnt 
prhices are questioned, the Hindu tribes yield nnanimons suffrage to* tlie ruler 
of llewar as the legitimate heir of the throne of Jtama, and style him Hindua- 
SuraJ the Sun of the Hindus He subsequently, however, adverts to the 
curious tradition mentioned hy Ahnlfazl, A 3 dn Akbori, 11 8, and repented dn 
dnlier detaU by Wllford, Asiatic Hesearches, lx 238, of the descent of the 
Eanasof Udaypur from Kaosliirwnn, king of Persia, •through his son Hao- 
shlrznd. He is said to ha\e rebelled against his Cither, and, being defeated, to 
liave fled into Hmdnstnn, whence ho relpmed to Persia with, an army of 
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BOOB L ilohftmnwtflin ioTuIon of India, the lUima of Udijpor 
cuar 1. were cooitaatlj ensued lo Tarfaxt with the kin-* of Delhi, 
— ' » and repeated]/ coaUloed fearfaJ rermea. Driren from 

1607 their capital, Chltor^ they tranafeiTod tbeirretidcoceniore 
to the west, wfaera Udaya bnQt a city named after 
him Uday par towarda the end of the aliteen ceot nr y { 
and In the atroog country in ita ridnity they nialntaii^ 
their indepen dance. 

Sepont^ from Mewar by the AraraC Moontalns on the 
nortb*west, Iiea the principality of htarvar the capital of 
which is Jodhpar great part of this country is a wody 
desert, but it contains acme fertile trectis eepecially on 
ita soothera boondaiies. Tbeltajaof Jodbpuriaamemher 
of the rtahtore tribe of Itajputa, and traces his deecrnt 
from the Cunily that reigned orcr Kanoj at the period of 
the Uohammedan coDqneat } on which occaaico two aoni 
of the Uat prince, Jayndera, fied to the west, and setlletl in 
the almoit unpeopled districia of llUrirar From the el !er 
brother descended the reigning dysatlri one of whom, 
Jodha, waa the founder of Ji^;^r in aj) 14«0 the 
younger U claUned as thrlr arwestor by the chief Thakun, 
orfecidatnoUeeef tbesUte. The Ilahtores of Marwar like 
the Oahiletcs of Mewar suffered many Tki«itade« in their 
encounter! with the klohammedana but, in the reign of 
Akbar ami his two succeMora, their lUJan submitted to be 
treated as eerranU of the Mogul empire holding bl,b 
ofEces both dril and military and becoming connerted 
with the Imperial bouse by giriog their d*aghters in msr 
riage to the Emperor or bis ions. The bf-olry of 
Auraageeb farced them to tale np arms in def ore of their 
reUHonjandinawaroftblrtyyean* conUnoance although 
freqnently dcfrttle'J lo the field, their aplrit was unl>roLen, 
and their j*rioclfuIity unsulJoed. After the death of 


{«lUu r vn ar^ SrS-«o4.«») OtHtaMO' I lkhUi« wi w-l 
la lRa.4. aa C« au« ami m«»t. AmW k/n It r< t.« 

fkBi*7 t-> lt«Va4kiA«. a* <1*^ *1 T kreC 0-4 »< rtru — 

Aata'i W *>CKML.t SU. T«1 lU'k ■ M ri4l rwra Mf 

t* Urm rrTa«» lvl«S TS4 kM* 

to tka n4»r W>a«f *UM*{ trwfaJ ta a fW 

ad Vkva^f %4 Trn-uk fxsrvo **4 kvrrtrf^^**. 

tS« Urt CtW MM •« Ikw rMr>tM4 MtWwi airw •* 

— i> 4 f«Mrw«airT>i»w»a.M> 4 fTmj,rar— - »* 

tkd VM fwS Sikrrrvww M ISjS k k viM [W fTT U 

t« T>«»tknu»|Vi fjJiMrfVBM »47 kjM nUjir^ w>4 f*»»a pm »■ C« 
twaoM — 
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Aui’angzeb, tlieir fiiendly intercourse •with Delhi "was 
resumed, and they weie seen taking a prominent part in 
the disorders that ensued The decline of the empiie 
freed them from all semblance of vassalage, but their own 
dissensions and'^iul5g~WGr6‘'ia5bTeTa® to Iheir power and 
reputation than their subservience to the Emperoi 

The coimtiy of Dhundhfii, oi from its capital, Jaypur, 
lies on the north and east of Mewar and Llarwar, extending 
towards the J umna It is the terntoiy of the Kachv fiha 
Eajputs, who consider themselves to be the posterity of 
Kusa, another son of Eama The origin of the principality 
dates no earher than the tenth century, and its cajiital as 
built only m the beginning of the eighteenth 

From its eastern position, the principality lay exposed 
to the attacks of the Patin soveieigns of Delhi , but it wa s 
not imtil jtjm jaccession^ ofjhe house of Tirgu r t hat its 
Eajas Tiec ame feudatones o^jUie empire From the leign 
of Baber They acknowledged the^upremacy of the Mogul, 
and were distmguished amongst the principal officers and 
nobles of his camp and court. They -were early connected 
also -with the impenal house by marriage, several maidens of 
the race becommg the brides of the Mohammedan princes * 
Baja Jaysing, the founder of Jaypur, was actively con- 
cerned in ah the stormy transactions of the disastrous 
penod which foUowed the death of Aurangzeb , until ob- 
serving the UTetrievable rum of the empire, and the irre- 
sistible progress of the Mahrattas, he made terms with 
the latter, and withdrew from the pohtics of Hindustan, to 
the cultivation of the arts of peace, and the improvement 
of his country He died in 1743 After his death, Dhun- 
dhS,r became a prey to intestme divisions and ilahratta 
spohation 

At the close of the war -with the Mahrattas, Eana Bhim 
Smg was leigning at TJdaypur, Mkn Smg was Baja of 
Jodhpur, and Jagat Sing, of Jaypur Neither of them 
possessed the qualifications which the times demanded , 
the patnotic sentiments which should have suppiessed 

* Bhapvan Das Is said to hare heen the first Knjput ■nho snhtnitted to 
an alliance with a Mohammedan fumllj his daughter was married to the 
sou of Akhar, Pnnee Selim, afterwards the Emperor Jehangir Mdn Sing 
nephew of Dhagwan Das, was n great favourite ■with Akhar and was 
successively vlceroj of Bengal, Bahar, the Dskhin, and Cabnl —Annals of 
Rajasthan, 1 353 
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BOOK L selfish fedingn and leo^Gsd them irilh their fcBcnra, Ibo 

CHAP L jadgment capable of catl mating thdr mni tme inlcrwU, 

or the coorago and energy neceasary to maintain tbeir 

iDdenendanco, Lktenio^' alone to tho dictate* of per 
eonai enmity they paralyied ly tbeir dltaonaiota the 
Ttloor of thiOT aabject^ and aided and abetted the forrign 
robber In the wort of matoal destmetion. The caw of 
quarrel by -wbldi they irero at thi* time exasperated 
Bgauat one another iraa peculiarly chamet emtio of the 
racc,asd to be paralleled only in tbs poetical traditions of 
dktant ages. 

Krishna Kimiari, the daughter of Hhim Sing Kina of 
Udaypur was a maiden of repnled beautr and of un- 
doubted rank, and was consequently an object of desire 
to the other Tlajpot prince*. Whilst yet a chllJ, the lUja 
of Jodhpur named also Bhlm Sing, bad made orerturr* 
for her hand but the affiance wn. prereoted It bis 
death. She was then aolielted in luarriagr hr Js-nt ^ing 
of Jaypur and hH pr opt wa ls were accepted hr the lana. 
An e*eo(i of three ihoa*aod troop* vn aent to Udarpur 
to conToy tho pr l ac e * * of Jaypur for the aolemnlution of 
the nuptiala, »hen the negotialiona irere Inlerrapleil by 
tho riral pretendoo* of ‘Mkn ^Ing, the Kaja of JcsUipur 
He demanded the pr l Bc ea* a* the aOlanced bride of his 
prei l ece a w and declared that her tnarriage Into any otlisr 
•famny srould bring Indelible db^raee upon hbn and his 
tribe 5l4n Sbigtsrsldto hare Ittu in*tl"ated to the 
a-ssertinn of bis claim* hr one ©f h!s chief Thalur*,RiwaJ 
Flog, irbo, for purposes of his tnm, *ooght to hiTolTe hU 
Ite^ lord in hostOitlr* snth the surrounding atste*. 

ITbIm Flng, the p rec*»JiDg Ha)a of Jodhpur IrA at hb 
death hla widow pregnant | and it sras a CT/ortitK>n of 
illn Sing s aecewnon, that. If the child sbeull prers to he 
alwy he should ajMhn to the iaCial j’Tmro tlut jortion 
of the royal domains which were rt-nrited aa th appanage 
of the belr appureuL A hoy sms l«nmj l»it, franng to 
Intrust him to th care of the lUJo, th Ttrdhrr kept hl» 
Urth aecrtl, airl the Infmt sras acut prlrily to 1 ukami, 
the eastls of Sawal Pln^ where he srxi concealed. At 
the cTpifaJoft of tiro srrars hts protector Ctyllcr' the 
chief feudatories of Jodhpir grratly tbscontented W th* 
ptrfcrrenco giren by the iLiJa to rtrtaia of hi" tiToon es, 
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ionimuracated to tliem tlie birtli and existence of tlie 
pnnce, and secured their concuncnce in the vindication 
if his claims They repaired accordingly in a body to 
;he Eaja, and demanded the fulfilment of Ins engagement 
Cdhn Sing, with some reason, required evidence of the 
genuineness of the pretended hen- , but the Ram when 
ippealed to, fearing, it was afllimed, for her own safety, 
deriied that she had given him birth The chiefs were 
silenced, but not satisfied , and Sawai Sing awaited a more 
favourable season for advancmg the pretensions of the 
youth whose cause he had espoused. It -was with this view 
that he urged Min Sing to demand the hand of the prm- 
cess of Udaypur, anticipating the senes of difficulty and 
danger m which he would be consequently involved The 
anticipation was speedily realized. The party sent to 
Udajqiur by Jagat Smg was attacked and louted , and the 
Rana was compelled to retract his assent, and afiiance his 
daughter to Min Smg His nval was furious at the dis- 
appointment and the insult , and a war broke out between 
the two Rajas, which was equally destructive to all the 
Rajput prmcipalities 

From the time when the first Baji Rao established the 
ascendancy of the Mahratta power in Central India, the 
prmces of Rajputana had been forced to pay the Chouth, 
the fourth part of their annual net levenue, or a sum 
arbitrarily estimated equivalent to a fourth, as a fixed 
tribute The payment was at first made to the Govern- 
ment of Poona, but, as the authority of Smdhia and 
Holkai came to supersede that of the Peshwa, they 
claimed it as then nght The indefimte scale by which 
the tribute was measmed, and the relative ability of the 
parties to enforce or resist the demand, rendered the 
actual amount payable undetermmed , and it was no part 
of Mahratta policy to admit of a composition, as the 
vagueness of the sum afforded them a convement plea 
for unbmited exaction There was consequently a con- 
stant arrear due by the Rajput states, and a constant 
pretext for the desolatmg incursions of the Mahratta 
I troops In the division of the spoil, the Jaypur tribute 
was appropriated by Holkar , that of IJdaypur and J odh- 
pur by Smdhia but they had also conflbicting pretensions 
each to a portion of the plunder of the other The 
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OOOK L Peshira had IDceitito hb chUms to a •hart!, bat hb alCiitco 
otAT L ^th tho Britlih debantd him £rom their coiapohorj 
“ cDforccineat. 

l!(r ^ Jodhpur lort no time in loflaencroi; the 

Mahratta ^efe to befrieod his caiuc SlzMlhia «u almul j 
at rananeo arith hU riral, tho Jarpar Itoja harios rrfoml 
to paj eoQQ of his extorlktittto demaixls aod Uolkar 
^raa iiviebted to him for proiectioD which he had giveo 
to the lainU/ of that ohioftain durinj; hb campaigns la 
niadostaiL The Baja of Jarpar diaregarded the coto> 
btnatlon, in reliaoco open tho Brithli Oorernment, with 
whidi bo entered into aQUnce ' and which. In the treatj 
of peace with Holkar ai ctrncInJcd Ip InVr had 

cancelled tho Stahrattaa elalmi opoo its allies, and du 
pofaersed him of all territory north of the BoodJ HilU. 
The deedaratory article of 8jr 0 Eariow as already 
noticed, onnallcd these sUpolsUont, aod rirtaaljy ex 
eluded the Bj^ of Jarpar from the bcnffits of tho sQ! 
aoce apoQ which be bad depended and It va.« not to 
wondered at that be abocdl hare renoD^tmtetl tronglr 

itOL agiitui hb desertion. Ilia abandonment was wholly in* 
defensible It was not to be eontrororted that a tmty 
had been contracted with him, by whitli Ibt tnetnlea of 
one of the contracting iwrtlea were to be eon.iderrd as 
the eoetnies of both and the Baja io the erent of a 
dnpute with any other prince war entitleil to British medi 
aticn sod akL When bo requiml the fulfilment of the 
stipa]alloti% he was toU that no treaty caUted j it hail 
hero rirttuUy sbrogatesl lythe non-perf nuance of his 
part of the compact. lie hail tecallesl his troops from 
Moosons detachment donng ilJ retreat j bohadnoteent 
his forces to join the British army when it mored n rth 
sranU, but despatched them toUIarpcrj and hiil not 
only failed to cat off JlolVara sapj hes, but altmed 1 Im 
to march through the Jsyirurtemtrsy lltLiin 1 'ti~rT 
tbereforc anything to ei|*^l from tha Bntf h (Torrnr* 
jnrot.” The Kj‘s deoirtl the jus Ire i f Ih ehar*es 
aildoced aydnsl him He arrmedthal hu troops ha-l 
fcjnrated from Celnnel Jlonv'n with that oEcrrs c»-fi 
sent ar^l by the orders of Lord lale i thstalthou h LI 

• TV n fw I**! r«<*< rn f c'n'U* trr r 

a an ausa— C silw ir»*ws s.aia. 
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forces were on tbeir nmrcb to Udajpur, yet ns soon as 
their services were required, they suspended their march, 
and jomed the Bombay army under General Jones, and 
that General Jones and Loid Lake had both fiuiiished 
him with their written acknowledgments of the promp- 
titude and efficacy of his co-operation Lord Lake had 
also given him strong assurance of the stability of the 
alliance He represented, that, if the British Go\oin- 
ment had been dissatisfied with his conduct at any jiar- 
ticular time, it should at that time ha\o expressed its 
displeasure, and at once have declared the alhnnce annulled 
To have contmued to employ the services of the Baja until 
they were no longer needed, and resen ed all expression of 
dissatisfaction until it could be used as a pietext for 
gettmg qmt of an inconvenient obhgation, was both dis- 
ingenuous and dishonouiable , to desert an old friend 
because the tide was setting against him, was ungenerous 
and unjust , and the powere of India could not but regard 
the conduct of the Government of Bengal as a departure 
from that good faith which it had hitherto been its pride 
to preserve mviolate The argument was incontrovertibly 
in the Baja’s favour the Government had continued to 
exact and receive from him services to which he was 
bound by tieaty after the commission of those acts which 
they subsequently held to have virtually annulled it Ad- 
mitting that the Baja had broken his engagement, the 
Government, by acceptmg his aid as if no such breach 
had occurred, virtually admitted its non-occurrence, and 
recognised the engagement as still subsisting It was, 
however, the mflexible pohcy of the Governor-General 
to abstam from interference, and the remonstrances and 
reasomngs of the Baja of Jaypur were unavaihng * He 

* The remonstnincej of the Rojo ■n-ere strongly supported by Lord Lahe, ns 
noticed In a preceding volume Tlie Court of Directors niso, although tliey 
did not enjom the renewal of tiie niUance, disapproved of its dissolution, 
conceiving its Justice extremely questionable , “ as although tlie Rnja had 
foiled in the performance of his engagements during the war with Holkar, 
yet he had furnished assistance towards its conclusion at the instance of Lord 
Lake and under an expectation held out by his Lordship that tlie protection 
of the British Government would be contmued to him , and they thought it 
necessary to enjoin the Government of India to take care, in all Its transac- 
tions with the native princes, to preserve Its character for fidelity to its allies 
from falling into disrepute, and to evince a strict regard, in the prosecution 
of its political views, to the principles of Justice and generositj ’ The sin- 
cerity of these expressions would have been less liable to question if the policy 
which they condemned had been conntennuuded — Malcolm's Political Hist 
of India, i 390 
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HOOK L iraj ccEoigned to tbo cqoallj ioexonble p<£ej of tho 
our I. ^rthnttas aod the ftnt-lrtiHj of his descrtHm vrre tho 
■ ■ — jjtmdor of his cocntij hj the disorderij bonds of Ilolksr 

os thej retained from the Pimjsh^ end tho jiajmcBt to 
their leoder of tsrenlj Iskhs of nipees sa the pneo of 
his vlthholdiog sjgistsnee from tho l^ts of Jodhpur ' 

In the Tsr thil foUosred, noUsr so fir adhered to the 
bsx^ain be hsd nude os to refrain from joining in iwrsoQ 
either of tho ntal nsjos. It did not, howtrer prerent 
him from permitting Amir Ktun to cnlkt bis mrreensnes 
in tbelr qasrreL* The Psiin entered into the s er n ee of 
Js«st Bing the Rsja of Jsjpnr ttm also joined bj Sa»si 
Ping and tho noble* of JoJhncr who eapported (he eb/ms 
of tbe poethtonoos son of their hot Ibja, anl 31^ ^ng 
srsji deserted at the moment of encotinteriDg hh eoemfe# 
bj ohnoet ah hit principal chiefs. He w compelled to 
flj and eeefc refoge in Uie citadel of Jodhpqr j while tho 
eiifeilerates oTOtma and raraged tbe rest of the eoantry 
They then hid sieso to (be cnpitol but It imitol not the 
policy of Amtr to eaSer the Hajas ejtmmrulien | 
and taking, or ailecticg to take ombngeat want of puncto 
aJItT in the parment of his troofn by th# rU;a of Jarpnr 
be abandoned Jagat 810 - aeerpted memrr an<l p ro tcisee 
from 3l4n ''fOg, ai>d,marchJog Into tbe emmlry of Jaypur 
eommenerd a coarse of depre^tWi which rpee^ny cum 
pdled the Ua^p to break op the sle^ of Jolbjmr a»l 
hixtim to tho def nee of his own dominions. 

Hiillv' Talrtl f «rrTti«e iWr i-ijMit* fc.1iiir*lrJ-T»«l H L«r( LsXt 
fYlt>* tr f Wki wt tl* lfT»Iy ns 4 rymi r'mtir t 

nBra«V SlM. Tb« s.S v«a W«nl tn tS« Mia tliU V7 tXkvs Mrf 
Jljj 

TLa Awva*4 lUUkJrr* , e*<J i r»»' — *1 *« rtro» t 

«, i“ itri. »<l ffat* liar* W tty < rw*T u tr* b*WT*i wjt***** » ■' rl 
butarhv* rt^ *• ruk»* tIJkae Mf 1»s MK *- •r-nn (r-w 
»w f Mkr *» W e» xrti *• •w^rnl r j 

0 •( OwOssCTf tar«>« (nar« •* ■— ms »4 ei—lT * >r'g^ M-t 

ylftwstawa «sas««<-— si-Swy »e Mif t* *. W lu 
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WtWsJ sWa »• Amt AM 

« I at.cS 4 f:*rm*fw TV« )UW^ M S^ mm fm^* 

Wk SsU W tM a«S •< K. mmi* timt r4 nAmmrmrmt ^ 
IMS# m 4 (S* Sad# TW Xm^ a«*r»rT ^nSn^H M *m 

SwtmwlkvhNwwn T 

TX fc rr a sl to W Ti ri VS tUa hr/ *«•« mnmtmf m Amti 
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A double game was in like manner played by Smdbia 
In the first instance bo befriended the suit of the Jodh- 
pur Eaja, and contributed to the defeat of the troops sent 
to escort the prmcess to Jaypur,* but, having leceived 
payment of considerable sums affirmed to be due to him 
from the Sana, he professed to remam neutral m the con- 
test His principal captains wore, however, allowed to 
side with either of the competitors They ranged them- 
selves imder the banners of Amir Elan, and assisted to 
ravage Jodhpur until the harvest was gleaned , when 
Ambaji Ingha renewed his connexion ivith Mfin Sing, 
und Bapu Sindhia and Baptiste extended then marauding 
expeditions to the districts on the west of the Jumna, 
with which the Bntish Government had jiurposed to re- 
compense the attachment of its adherents 

The services of Amir Khan were not confined to the 
lelief of Jodhpur from the presence of a victorious army, 
oi to the retahation of the havock which it had committed 
He engaged to nd M4n Sing of an enemy more formidable 
than his iival Eaja, and put an end to the internal divi- 
sions that m a still greater degree endangered his security, 
by the murder of Sawai Sing, and the extinction of the 
faction of which he was the head Simulating a quarrel 
■with Mfin Sing, Amir Kbau quitted him m seemmg 
anger, and maiched to Kagoie, where Sawai Sing and the 
pretender had fortified themselves Here he induced the 
jElahtore chief to believe that he might be bought over to 
their cause , and the advantages i esulting from his 
affiance bhnded the Eajput to the peiil of unguarded 
intercourse with so perfidious a confederate With the 
assumption of entire confidence, Amu Khan visited Sawai 
Sing, and gave him the most solemn assm-ances of his 
sincerity, suspicion was completely disaimed, the visit 

' Tod has two apparentl) contradictory accounts of this transaction In 
one place he states that Sindhia u-as encamped in the territory of Udavpnr in 
the course of enforemg pecuniarj demands upon the Eaua , and that, liaving 
at the same time been denied a contribution from Jaj-pnr, ho insisted upon 
the dismissal of the Jaypnr embassj Upon the Rana s refusal he advanced 
yith ins brigades, defeated the troops of Udoypur joined bj the Javpnr de- 
I n dispersed, and, encamping near Udavpnr, compelled 

'1 submlttohis conditions — Annals of Kajastlian, 1 461 In another 

place he saj’s, Jliin Sing assembled three thonsand horse, and. Joining to them 
the mercenary bands of Heera Sing then on the frontier of ilewar, lie inter- 
cepted the nuptial gifts of Amber, 11 142 The first account Is probabh the 
more correct, as Tod was in Sindhta’s camp , or it may be possible to reconcile 
the tv. 0 
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BOOK L waj retomed, and the Kajpat vai lYcelird in Uu ten of 

auAz. JUhItKIhui, erery dinjoartratioc of rcspec* and cor- 
dndity Inrentuig % plaoiiblt exoiM for a aiort alseacr 
Amfr KTtAn witbdnjar t lb® cords of ooe aid® of th® tent 
'rero immediately let Ioom, and, wbOst oil mtHn it vrro 
entangiad beneath ila foldj^ an iadlrcrfmiiate fire of 
imatetry and grape wa* poured upon them fiaffol Sin'’ 
lua fnends and attendants^ those of Acr )(r Khan himaell^ 
the dandng girls and mnaidatui, all vho had been present 
at tbe interrieir irero alDto the ricUms of this morjeroitt 
denco. The death of bla lehethoos feaxlatory pet an end 
to thedangen and fean of the I^}a of Jodhpar Nagoro 

irai plnnihTed, bat Dbokal Shag efiected hia escape an I 
fbmul a protector in tbe Ilaja of Bjljuaer anti! a anper^or 
force besieged tbe Itaja In hb capital, and compeQcil him 
to withdraw hia protocUon, and poy a hcary fine for hia 
hoqiitality The yoong prince them lied to the loi^h 
temtorlea and there remained In aemrity 

The atate of afialn in IToltara camp haring railed 
Amir Khan thither the impat prlncn were relieved 
awhile from hn eaaetioci, Jarpor enjoyed bat a Imef 
refpite, as Pindiah presently demanded eompen atioa for 
the »e^e« rendered by his troofs f«mees which he 
ha<i pretcmled not to sanction, and which. In truth, they 
had nercT divdiargeil. The claim was DO ajlmitted upon 
whi^ he led hu^ army across tbe Chamhal, anl aa dam 
before Ebooi, which ho fnuUesjJy bo'ifgeiL JoUe-l in 
this object, he listened to prep-iwila froca the Itaji, an I 
agreed to accept aerenleea hhhi of ruprt-i a. the price of 
hia retreat, haris** Inflicted eptm the eotmby dama-n to 
an infimtelr larger amounL 

AUbou b the llain of t UrpuT had taken nopirt In th^ 
war an*l lud theirf cT giim emiiir^i tlian M c u 

4xTar» to anr ptr cat f‘r 3UhratU ejtrrtl n. h t- n 
obliged to Imin hu Irrasuin In orJ r to porclu. o U ft 
bearanco of Iwlfi tfindhUawf Atnir Rfion. TLc ethiav 

I frV-* rttr ki »«-» UlS rf I Tj 

XC-O rrw»»i 0. IVS JUx^ as** «tv»* r»t» rvir~«»« Ul t 

ru«n.>/ tka t 1 7M jn-t 

t, IJ* M, kl •»! •ow* •< Ua 

t*c tt* n-^ J M •'n w ei** 

BWSat-MMTw^ r-«l f” **t 



APPLICATIONS TO THE BRITISH GOYEENMENT. 

tion of kis resources ■was, lio-we-ver, less painful -to lum 
tlian tlie degradation Tclucli lie felt m being obbged to 
treat tbem as equals, and the total •want of deference 
•wbicb upstart adventurers and mibtary robbers paid to liis 
exalted rank and ancient descent In his distress, he 
apphed earnestly for the intervention of ihe Entish Go- 
vemment, and offered the cession of one half of his tem- 
toiy, if it -would protect the other half from Mahratta 
spohation The same mterposition -was solicited by ano- 
ther Eajput pnnce, Zalim Sing of Kota, -who, although he 
had "Wisely kept aloof from the contest between the rival 
Eajas, had nevertheless been repeatedly mulcted by Amir 
Khan and Smdhia , and the contending princes of Jaypur 
and Jodhpur, made a similar urgent appeal to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, pledgmg themselves to abide by its medi- 
ation, and to submit to any conditions it should jilease to 
impose They depended upon its interference as an obhga- 
tion which it was bound to fulfil, as mhentmg the para- 
mount sovereignty of Hindustan The digmty and power 
of the impenal court of Delhi had been appropnated by 
the Governor-General and the Council of Calcutta , and, 
along -with the authority, the duties which the Emperors 
were accustomed to dischaige, had devolved upon them 
The weaker states of India, they aigued, had a natural 
nght to look up to the British Government for protection 
agamst the ambition and rapacity of the sti onger , and 
they demed that there was any -valid excuse for its ques- 
tiomng the right, when it was fully capable of exercismg 
the power The Mahrattas, who were at that moment 
spreadmg terror and desolation from -the Setlej to the 
Nerbudda, were wholly mcompetent to offer any opposi- 
tion to the arms and authority of the Company , and the 
Governor-General had only to speak the word, and um- 
versal tranquiUity would be restored The policy of tins' 
course, they maintamed, was equally ob-vious -with its 
justice and humamty , for the British territories would 
derive security and prosperity from the suppression of 
disorders, which excluded their population from all amic- 
able mtercourse with the surroimding countries, and kept 
their own frontiers m perpetual disqmetude and alarm. 
To these representations the prmciple of non-mterference 
was mflexibly opposed , and Central India was allowed to 
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HISTOnr OF DHTTISn IKDU 


BOOS L IaB into M cooditioQ of asfirrbj ukI rain, Tbidi vu 
C3ur 1 . rmied nther than irrevtcd bj the remortl of the iimomit 
" cans® to wbloh iU pment misery ins McribedL* 

Wtcn all hope ^ lb# protection of the Bntlsh Oovem 
meot vas reaigned, the liana of Udarfor vu driren to the 
unpolatable meorure of retaining the aeirkM of Amir 
Khan a foorth of bU roTennea vni a-vigned to the 3Io- 
hamm<«rUn leader aa the hire of one of his brigades to be 
emptoyed in coUeeling the lerenaea and guanhng the 
frontiers of Meirae. ^elnflaence tboa obtained by Amir 
Khan in the cotmaclt of Udaypor aSbeded an occarion for 
a new dkiday of bla recUeaancsa of hnman life, and added 
anotber rictlm to the many whom be bad tmacropnloa^ly 
eacrificed to bis Interest or hU poller lie Inatigsted the 
liana to pot hia daogbtcr to death. He also hinted, that, 
01 the ally and friend of ilhn Sing be ahcmld, If he foond 
on opportunUj carry her off by force and delirer her to 
the lUja and he promised. If the Bona foUoweil bii 
odrwe to a«iat him in reecrenn^ pnsWMl n of a dUlnet 
in the hands of M4n Slog which he rorcted. The ca 
tural reloctaoce of the Cither wa.) oTercotne br the Uendeil 
znoUres of pcdlcy fear and b'^jw and poUon was admlols* 
tend to the pnncrtt 
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The tiansactions in which the three principal Eajput BOOK I 
states were involved with the Mahrattas for some } ears citAr j 
subsequently to the restoration of peace between the 
latter and the English, have been desciibed at some 
length, not only on account of their importance in the 
general history of Hmdustan, but of their connexion with 
subsequent events, by which they were brought within the 
pale of that protection which they now solicited in i am 
A bnef notice will suffice for the remainmg chiefs of the 
Eajput tribes 

The Eaja of Bikaner, Surat Sing, was a member of the 
family which reigned over ilarwar His ineffective sup- 
port of the pretender, Dhokal Smg, has been mentioned 
After payment of the stipulated contnbution he was left 
unmolested, the desert surface of his country offering 
little temptation to the marauder The same circum- 
stance, and the remoteness of its situation, protected the 
neighbourmg state of Jesselmer, lying north-west of Mar- 
war, and inhabited chiefly by the Bhatti tribe of Eajputs 
Although secluded from the aggressions of the Mahrattas, 
domestic quarrels did their work as well 

In an angle formed between Jaypur and Malwa, the 
provmce of HS,riivati, so called from its prmcipal occu- 
pants the Hfira Eajputs, was divided between Kota and 
Bundi Kota was imder the management of Zahm Sing, 
nominally ministei, but exercising the authority of Eaja , 
his sovereign being content to lead a hfe of ease and 
exemption from responsibdity By a remarkable associa- 
tion of craft, prudence and resolution, Zahm Smg, although 
obhged to pay tribute and occasional extraordmary contri- 
butions, contrived to remam on friendly terms with the 
Mahratta leaders, and to preserve his country from their 
ravages he had also established a character for firm and 
faithful adherence to his engagements , and to his honour 
and mtegnty the chiefs of every nation and tribe wei e ac- 
customed to mtrust their famihes and their wealth ' The 


princess, althongh roggested lij Amir Kluun, ■wns pressed on the reloctant 
Bans by one of the Rajput nobles, Ajit Sing, whose memory on that account 
Is execrated throughout Rajasthan. They both agree in the cheerful snh- 
mlssioii of the princess to the will of her father, and the grief of her mother, 
who died shortly afterwards —Central India, 1 339 , Annals of Rajasthan, 
1.463 

1 Ambajl Inglla and Amir Khan both placed their families in the safe keep- 
ing of Zalim Sing , and the former deposited at Kota Ws treasures, which were 
of considerable amount —Central India, 1 493 
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BOOK L Bam tu compelled to emreoder him*elf a prisooer opon 
cMAT t. a Tcrbal atraruee of pcnoml inutnnutj La tbe ht« 

• — ^ with the Mihrnttaa, AmbaB IngUa, who goremed OobuJ 

on the port of Dowlat Rao Slrvlhta, went orer to his me- 
mica and, aa the rewani of hij desertion, a portion of tho 
territory was gmrmntecd to him bjr treat/ whilst the 
Kana waa replaced in the occupeiioa of the remainder* 
The polio/ of Sir GL Barlow and hla anxiet/ to cooclhato 
grtdhla, led him to anmil the treat/ with tbe Raoa of 
Gohod, apoQ tbe plea that be hod not fulfilled iU con 
dltiona, aod that the agre em ent waa therefore rirtuall/ 
cairceDed. The territoi/ waa in coostijncDca restored to 
Smdhta, aod compbosatloo waa made to tbe Bans 1/ the 
oesskm to him of Dbolpor which Siodhla hn\ girm np. 
The ■Upolalioai of the treat/ had pledged the Itana to 
eSbrta be/ood hli mnna; and hla fiaQaie aa it proevedctl 
from Qo defeotkn on hJe part, waa not a aoSidrnt exm e 
for the Tiolation of ponitire engagroeota. At the mbo 
time it was erldent that the Cntbb Ooremment bad 
formed an emneona conception of the nghta and power 
of tbe Ram of Qobud, and that Smdbla bad good rea« a to 
eomnlAla of an arraagemeot vbkh had conmietl a de- 
pendent of hJi gorertmient Into an ialefoTHlmt |«nnce 
The Ram bicnaeli^ altboogb not placed in tbe potion 
which waa at Grvt designed for him, had no little raoae f r 
Mlf-gratolatioQ in lua tranafonnatioo from the cenJUicn 
of a prUoncr and a fugitlre to that of a pnnee rc gnlng 
In abeolute aorercimt/ under the aemrit/ of Crtli h pro- 
tection, orer a portion of tho^e domains the wt I of 
which werr held Lj hh ancestors on!/ through the auffVr 
asce of a StahntU rbleftaio, anhject to bis rxacUoos and 
bahle to hU rraumption. 



ORIGIN OF THE SIKHS. 

Althougli seceders in some resiiects from the orthodox 
religion of the Hindus, the Siklis retain so many essential 
articles of the Brahmamcal faith, that they may ho justly 
classed among the Hindu races In the original institu- 
tion, the Sikhs xrere a rehgious community, who, in conso- 
lance with the benevolent objects of their founder, Nanak 
5hah, a native of the Punjab, proposed to abolish tho 
hstinctions of caste, and to combine Hindus and Jloham- 
nedans in a form of theistical devotion, deiived from tho 
ilended abstractions of Sufyism and the Vedanta, and 
idapted to popular cun ency by the dissemination of the 
;enets which it inculcated, m hymns and songs composed 
n the vernacular dialects These still constitute the 
scnptural authonty, the Grantha, tiie hool of the Sikhs 
rhe doctnnes and the influence of the teachers gave a 
lommon faith to the hardy and intrepid population of the 
jpper part of the Punjab, and mei^ed whatever distinctive 
ippellations they previously possessed in the new general 
iesignation of “ Sikhs,” or “ disciples,” which thenceforth 
became their national denomination As then numbei’s 
mcreased, they attracted the notice of the Mohammedan 
nilers, and were subjected to the oideal of persecution 
They had lecourse to arms under a succession of mihtary 
leaders, the sword became inseparably associated in then 
creed with the book , and then ranks were recrmted by 
fugitives from pohtical disorder and fiscal oppression, who 
readily adopted a faith which made but tnflmg demands 
upon their behef, and differed in few matenal pomts horn 
that which they professed. Community of danger became 
the bond of both a rehgious and a social orgamzation, and 
a nation grew out of a sect As the birth-place of then 
founder Hanak, and of the teacher who m a stiU greater 
degree gave to the Sikhs then characteristic jiecuharities, 
Guru Govmd Smg, was the Punjab, it was there that they 
congregated and became organised, in spite of the efforts 
of the viceroys of Lahore for their suppression, until they 
had become masters of the whole of tho country from the 
Setlej to the Indus 

vrill observe, that I consider Sir G Barlow's treaty with Smdhla to have been 
consistent with the spirit of that which I was the Instrument of concluding- at 
the close of the j-ear 1803 , and that the late Governor-General, Lord Wel- 
lesley, intended to have carried Into evecntlon that part of its stlpnlatlons 
which refers to Gwalior and Gohnd." — Hansard’s Pari Deb 
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The dremnttancta nttder the Sits BcWcTcd 

thair independmco »cto oniaToarabla to the cotBoljdatnni 
of their pent o r In their hoetflitje* with the MohammeJacs 
tbej acted irithoot plan and withont an actrwwWsrd 
bead, and adopted a deaoltorj syitom of trarCirc in which 
difcrcnt leaders coHcoted their ro^tiona and fncnd*, and 
nneji»ectedl/ fcH npon thdr enemies and laid trasle the 
coontry As the meana of oppoains their incoTFioM de- 
clined, they were emboldened to tmdtrtaie opcralihm of 
greater fanportaneo mjnlring concert and eomUnallon 
and, for this po r pooe thodiflcrent Slrdara atsemhleJ oecn- 
aionallT at a paWic diet aaaaDy hold at Amribor the «ite 
of their prhicipai ehrioa. TThen tho Afghans njppanted 
the hi tha gorer m nent of tho rcnjals the Bifcb 

experienced eome ecrcre rereraca from the mthtary atid 
and ccliTHy of Ahmed Shah but after his drolh they 
were at Ifbertr to eatablltb thm^lree as a [Mdilleal coo* 
federxey in the emintne* which they now occ u p y The 
dittritftawcredifldedaroongHdiCr rentatvciatiooslenaed 
iU^ihs implying aciembU'^ of e^jmJF tmder chief of their 
own selection- Ihe chief wa^ to leul in war an I arbitrate 
in peace ho wae treated with dcfrrmce by Ih oth 
Sinlara, but they rtcegni'eJ no clIl“nt!on to clcy hh 
commondt Towards tha en 1 of the la.i ecu nry Iwelte 
prindpal Srimli were farmctl, Tamng conaiJcrally la the 
extent of lerrifory which they gnTern'd, and In tho noml^r 
of hore which they eoclj 1 ring into the Cell* 

Id tho coon j of time tho lob rent d fee j of a mthtarr 
federstlon of lids de"criptl«m bc'^n to bo minif r<l, 1 
imllridoal ambition awl ability to a T'jm thstafrrnJ are 
which they were calcu!— rJ to a Uin. \m r-t th 1 *oj 
eonj'Idcrallo f the 3n*3ls wan that rf *iarat-CLa-. *o 
filled from tho LioJi which th* pn-^nriopi of th rll c 
Charat f^br* Lid oririoally cultlci dl. Chirs 8 ct m 
luenceJ a care r of aggran-Csemeii a’ the eipov* tf 1 f 
neichbourt, which hh pod Malu 8* O'* pnrsur'I with 
greater saece-i The f<Ti of the U ter PjnJll hib 
howcTcr loth and ly a alrgnltr O'mbirnri'c 

a ■r»"WFl W tM Mm m U • t f C" 

“Oo/n »< C» MS fmwrr H Da r»»*Cs »7 V — e 
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of courago and cunning, Iio liad brouglit most of tlio cliiefs 
on the -west of the Setlej under his controul The chiefs 
on the east of that nver, "whose possessions "weie con- 
tiguous to the province of Delhi, professed, after the close 
of the Mahratta war, an imdednod allegiance to the British 
Government, and some uncertainty with legaid to the 
protection with which it was repaid compelled Banjit Sing 
to proceed with caution m his project of extending his 
supremacy across the Setlej That he was disappointed 
m his projects was attnhutablo to the altered pohcy of the 
British Government upon the accession of Lord llinto to 
the office of Governor-General * 

From the review that has been thus taken of the 
pohtical circumstances of India during the admmistration 
of Sir G Bailow, it is evident that the supremacy of the 
British power was virtually estabhshed, although matters 
were not yet sufficiently npe for its open avowal Some 
unnecessaiy foibeaiance was no doubt exhibited, and some 
degree of blame deseivedly mourred for apprehensions 
needlessly entertamed, and engagements unjustifiably vio- 
lated, but it may be questioned if the pohcy of the 
Government did not, however imdesignedly, piomote the 
consummation which it was mtended to avoid It would 
have been eaiy, and it would have been generous, to have 
mterposed in defence of the Rajput prmces and rescued 
them from Mahratta rapacity , but, had the tranqudhty 
of BLindustan been restored by a farther expenditure of 
the resources of Bengal, the latter would have required a 
longer penod for the renovation of its exhausted vigour, 
whilst the former would have been earhei placed m a 
condition to provoke and defy its resentment The con- 
tmued contests of the native princes operated favourably 
for the extension of British ascendancy, they disposed 
the weaker to welcome the approach of foreign protection, 
and they disabled the stronger from offering effective 
opposition On the other hand, the suspension of mihtary 
operations of any magnitude for several years affoided 
the Bntish Government opportumty to accumulate and 

1 A desuiption of the 'rtllgiotts teneti of the Sikhs Trill ho ^foui^ in the 
Asiatic Besearches, vol xvU , and a more general account of their origin and 
history is pnblishedin the eleventh volume of the same collection, hy Sir John 
Malcolm Ifr PTinaep’s Tvork, just referred to, describes their later progress 
and the rise of Eapjlt Sing 
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BOOK L Improre its m o urc f a ,*nd,wfacn again cotnptllcd to waptoj 
CMir u. them, to put forth Its eocrpei with a might which 
' realatftDco to it hopelew and elevated it to as etnlnenco 

from which it directed without dupute the deatiolei of 
Hind OS ton. 


CHAPTER IL 

Sir Otorge Btriote -<?or»/7wr^faerai— ^ta/e ef 0>t Ft 
FUiiv*ckta<nt*,—^SMppt'cs.^JHd\f\al end /’e- 
renve dmny w Ui /or Cattaci, tkt Doah, end Bvndd 
Hand.—Bamu4 SrHUmmU to tM Ceded end 
i’ronnort ■^S^rationp/Judtetal and/Inmtie/)rne 1 ic»u 
at J/adrat,'^ MenUr t>f jrare/yo/uaf Iri^err— Imro^ 
e/ lk« Jhwjaent — Fort rrtoien.— JfJoury Jnqt\ry~^ 
Btepeeal o/tke rnsonertJ'~~Caii»($ end artumM tnexM cf 
tk« J/K/iNjr— /£i Onjtn la rd*jtee» Fanxe oeewoned hy 
Mdxtarj Ordert^Sfder Alanfaei Jlydm^dy Kale 
jehad, aed A andtdr^y alleyrd er nj’prrtottL— Lard IT 
JJenhxui aivJ Str dokm CraJeci r<eaite\L—ntttneie/k 
etitan of tke Court cf Airrf^r*. 



SYSTEM OE llETRENCHMENT. 

application of the Company’s commercial remittances to 
territorial disbursements Hcav}' demands still remained 
for bquidation , the pay of the troops was seven and eight 
months m arrear , large sums ■were due on account of pen- 
sions to natii e chiefs and prmces, and funds to meet these 
claims were for some time deficient ' 

The restoration of tranquillity admitted of economical 
retrenchments in the pimcipal article of pubhc expendi- 
ture, the charges of the mihtary department, and m 
nothing more than the dismissal of the irregular troops 
which had been taken mto the British service during the 
Avar these were disbanded, in several cases vnth injudi- 
cious haste , and Jagirs were assigned to some of their 
leaders in commutation of pay or pension A present 
inconvemence was thus m a great measuie obviated, but 
the newly acqmred districts were burthened with estab- 
lishments which even m the present day in some degree 
diminish the revenue that might else be raised fiom them 
Extensive reductions of the regular forces were at the 
same time effected 

The economical pi inciples which guided the proceedings 
of the government of Bengal, n ere equally impressed upon 
the attention of the subordinate Governments, and the 
importance attached to the object by Sir G Bailow, is 
fully shown by the language in which his views were com- 
mumcated to Bombay and Madras He reminded the 
supreme authorities at both Piesidencies that, “ the 
finances of the Company having been involved m extraor- 
dinary difficulties by the consequences of the late war, it 
had become the solemn duty of the difierent Indian Go- 
vernments to estabhsh a system of the most ngid econo- 
my through every branch of their civil and military 
expenditure and he therefore enjoined them “ to abro- 
gate all such charges as weie not indispensable to the 
good government and security of the provinces under 
their controul The extraordinary demands upon the 
pubhc resources had arisen,” he observed, “ almost exclu- 
sively from the enhanced charges of the military depart- 
ments , but the circumstances of India were now propitious 

’ Tlio demands paynblo by the Bengal Government nmonnfed in Slay, 
1806 to Timet) lakhs of rupees, to meet which not above fort) lakha were 
ftyailable 
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BOOK L In order to proride for tho mo«t ur smt tnd immedute 
our 11 . demAndfl, vere rdscd Lj a lou In 1 & 0 S-Q bTvtdck, 
*' ■— in tie cocm of tbtt Aod Uw foDotriog jT*r »bottt fotir 

mfllioni iteriJng wcro KipplJed lo the treirtry tbe deficit 
wbicb rcm*hied yru mot by rcmitUacc# from Europe 
which, during the thrvo yc»n from 1804 -j to 1 KHJ-" 
exceeded (7 two mnHone eterhog the nippliee re«li«cd In 
ZogUad from the x^^^^ceede of the Company' s tiwde 
Beiides the mtuart* adopted for the retooral of fininciel 
difBctdtiea the Irwlian OottnuncnU were occupied daring 
the Jnterral between the depar inr e of Maniuii WcUeiler 
and the arrirtl of Lord Minto in extending and coovitij 
atlng the rerenue and Judicial arrangements in ranotu 
diitricta nnHjr tahen onder their anthoritT Upon the 
annexation of the pTOTinco of Cuttach to the presidener of 
Bengai, commlwiDOCT* were appointed to effect a setUe- 
ment of thorerrooewiih the l^heUera anti, in Septem 
berlSW, the latter were apprised that at the cipiralicn of 
a twelremoQth a fixed aewesment wxmld he Icrieil upon 
their liods, apon a just asd moderate condderalioo of the 
receipts of former yearn This aanotmeement wai coo 
finxM hy * reguIaU^ of the Goremmeat ' an 1 the axme 
enactment recognised the principle of ralaUtatiog a ipail 
reit for • huxl ass<r«sinenl in renpect to certain peitr 
Ilajas and Zetnindara rrddmg to the moontsin^ anti tblcV 
eti of OrU.'o. All other source* of rcrenne which lit I 
existed under the ^Uhratta C< ermroeot were aholi bed, 
with the excrp ion of an eieive opoti sjtrituotin lt^uor% 
andaeapltation-tii open pil-nm^ to the temjbof Ji-ia 



JUDICIAL AKRA^fGEMENTS IN CUTTACK. 

natli The latter was the subject of a further enactment ^ 
m the following year, by which the amount ot the tax, the 
mode of levying it, and othei ciicumstances connected with 
it, were defined, with a view to protect the pilgiims from 
the unwaiTanted exactions of the ofiicei'S of the Govern- 
ment or of the temple, and to maintain order and security 
in the town of Jagannath-pui and its dependencies At 
the same time, provision was made for the administration 
of justice in civil causes by the institution of a provincial 
court,- and a revision was effected of the System of pohee 
which had heen previously in foico in Cuttack. The duties 
of the pohee durmg the Mahratta Go\ einment had been 
mtinsted to a body of aimed men, termed Paiks, oi foot- 
men , whowere commanded by their own Sii-dars or chiefs, 
and occupied lands exempt from rent, in payment of then 
services They were subject to the general contioul of the 
landholders withm whose domams they weie located, and 
the landholders were responsible to the Government foi 
the prevention of (hsoidets and robbenes within the 
hmits of their respective estates’ This system Was un*- 
changed , but, m oirter to fix upon the landholdeis a better 
defined authority and more distinct responsibihty, they 
weie formally mvested with the title and poweis of Dai'o- 
gas, or head-officers of pohee, under the general supetm- 
tendeuce of the magistrate of the provmce 

The mtroduction of the Company’s judicial and revenue 
regulations m the territories lastly acqmred in the Doab 
and m Bundelkhand had been accomphshed by pievious 
enactments* Those affecting the revenue weie based 
upon the prmciple of an ultimate settlement m peipetmty 
m the Upper prownces as well as m Bengal, but postpon- 
mg its conclusion to the expuation of certain defimte pe- 
riods Two successive settlements were to be made for a 
term of three years each, and a third was to he concluded 
for a period of four years On the close of each of the 

> Seg iv 180G 

- Reg xiT 1805 A strikiug instance is afforded tj* one of the clauses of 
this regulation of the high mine of money under thd Mnhmttft QOternUient, 
aud its nuHdpatcd reduction under the'BrItiili In aU dlsputCii dOneetniug 
ohllgationsbehHng Interest svhlch orlgtridtiff Uefore Octohefi 1803, the court 
Tvns authorised to recognise the folltnring nitfes on snihS not exceeding lOO 
rtiiees, 30 per cent, per hnnnm , oft largfer sums, 24 per ceftt per annum 
Subsequently to the date specified, the rate of interest mas restricted to 12 per 
cent per annum 

s Reg It 1804 < Regs \xv 1803, v rlli It 1605 
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DEFICIENCY OF INFOEJIATION. 

denunciations, as they 'were utteied with a wildness of 
manner and vagueness of language which inspired doubts 
of his samty Information still more positive was equally 
disregarded. At midnight, on the 17th of June, a Sipahi 
of the 1st regiment, named Atustafa Beg, had come to 
Colonel Forhes, the commander of the corps, and com- 
mumcated to him that a plot was concerted to muidei 
the European part of the garrison The ugitation which 
the man exhibited, and the imperfectly understood pui- 
port of his statements, induced the Colonel not only to 
doubt the authenticity of his tesfamony, but to infer its 
investigation to a committee of native officers, who, bemg 
aU more or Jess implicated m the conspiracy, repoi-ted of 
course that Mustafa Beg was unworthy of ciedence, and 
demanded his confinement as the pumshment of his 
calummous aspersions He was accordingly placed undei 
arrest, and so remamed imtal the mutiny and murder 
which he had m vain announced had taken place * The 
utter neglect of these intimations, and their vagueness 
and infrequency, might seem extraordinary, if theie weie 
not reason to beheve that there prevailed at the time a 
more than even the usual estrangement between the 
European officers and the native troops, which is too 
often engendered by the contemptuous mdifference enter- 
tained by dhe former for the feehngs and opimons of the 
latter, and by their imperfeot acquaintance mth the 
native languages Had there been any cordiahty between 
the European officere and the native garrison, — had any 
of them deserved the confidence and attachment of his 
men, it is not to be credited that only a single mdividual 
should have been found faithful among the many who 
;were pnvy to the conspiracy, and that Mustafa Beg should 
have stood alone m his commumqations Had there not 
also been some want of vigdanoe on the part of the 
officers of .the garrison, it is (hfficult to conceive that they 

* Mustafa Bog escaped during the tumult, but returned to the fort a few 
days afterwards, and was regarded for his conduct by a pecuniary donation 
of 2000 pagodas and a Snbabdar's pension — G 0 Madras, 7tli Aug 180G 
A European woman, who bad resided some years m Vellore, also apprised 
Colonel rancourt tftat secret meetings were held by qie Sipahls in tho 
Fetta, at which seditions language was held No attention was paid to her 
testhnony, as her character was dlsrepntabls —MS Froceedlhgs of Court of 
Inquiry 
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Still more imtenable Tvere the opimons of those ■who 
heheld in the ti’ansaction the endence of a general plot 
among the Slohammedans of the Dekhm to lestore the 
SOI ereignty of Islam and expel the unbehevem , yet the 
Government of Madras ■was at fii'st mchned to adopt this 
view, and declared its impression that a ■widely diffused 
confederacy had been formed to subvert the British po^wer 
and laise that of the Mohammedans upon its do^vvnfalL 
The calm and sound judgment of Sir (^orge Barlow saw 
the busmess in its true colours, and questioned the reahty 
of any extensive oi secret combination of the natives, and 
Lord William Bentmck retracted his opimom It was 
nevertheless persisted in by Sir John Cradook and several 
officera of the Madras Army, although no conclusive proofs 
■were ever adduced, and probabilities were decidedly agamst 
them ' Of whom ■was such a confederacy to be composed 1 
The Mohammedan prmces of the Dekhm were not likely to 
feel any great sympathy for the descendants of a mihtary 
adventurer whom, while h^nng, they had despised, even 
while they feared him The pimcipal of them, the Nawab 
of the Carnatic and the Nizam, could not have en^tered 
mto such an association ■without its commg to the know- 
ledge of the Enghsh authorities , and no grounds, even for 
suspicion agamst them, were ever detected It was stdl 
less probable that the Hindu Rajas and Pohgars would en- 
gage m a scheme, the success of which must have brought 
back the days of Moslem bigotry, intolerance and peise- 
cutiou' In short, all the evidence exammed tended to 
show, beyond the possibihty of cavil, that there had been 
no Intel course whatever between the family of Tippoo and 

* Much stress was laid upon information receired from a native Snbahdar 
of cavalry, -n ho had been long in the service of the Company, and professed 
devoted allegiance to the Government, but all thattvas fairlj dednclble from 
his communications vas, that the disaffectlou of the troops v as more exten- 
sive than had been Imaj^ed All the causes of this disaffection he declared 
it ivas difficult to state, but he expressed his belief that it arose principally 
from the intrigues of Tlppoo’a family and their adlierents he stated that a 
number of persons formerly in the Sultan’s service, or their relations, ivere 
now semng in the natii'c regiments, and that agents and friends of the 
family were employed all over the country in instigating discontent That 
the Company’s re^ments had enlisted many of Tippoo s soldiers was well 
known, and that they and the Mohammedans generally v ere dissatisfied with 
the change of masters was highly probable, but there was no evidence of any 
agency set on foot by Tippoo’s sons, and the discontent of the Hindu part of 
the army, much the most numerous, could scarcely be ascrlbuble to intngnes 
in favour of a Mohammedan dynasty The Snbahdar’s information was merely 
individual belief, unsupported by evidence of facts — 3IS Records , laird AV 
Bentlnck’s Memorial, 103 
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desperation, oiigmatmg simultaneously from similar ap- 
prehensions ' 

At "WaUajabad, again, a hke disposition was discoveied, 
aiising from a like cause The order for the new tuihau 
was issued early m June, and was received with expres- 
sions of dissatisfaction These weie silenced foi a vhile 
by the tnal and dismissal of one of the ring-leaders , but, 
at the end of July, reports of a design of the men to 
murder their European officers excited the alarm of the 
latter- The Ist battahon of the 23rd regiment of uatne 
infantry was marched out of the cantonments until the 
arrival of a party of dragoons from Amot, when the corps 
was disarmed and all the native officers were put under 
arrest The men submitted qmetly to aU that was required 
of them, and the mvestigation that took place showed 
that there had been great exaggeration m the tales which 
had inspired the pamc , and although some of the native 
officer's and a few men of bad character had been active in 
aggravating the irritation caused by the general order, yet 
the majority of the men were innocent of any intention 
to commit Violence The dismissal of the incendiaiies, 
and the revocation of the offensive orders, restored tran- 
qmlhty, and no further indications of disaffection were 
displayed 

It was not to be expected that a ferment so violent, and 
a catastrophe so dreadful, should at once have passed over 
and been forgotten, and, accoidingly, some months 
elapsed before confidence and security were restored. 
The Sipahis were slow to credit- the sincerity of the 
Government, and, stdl suspecting its havmg entertained 
Bimster designs, attributed their frustration to the mutmy 
at Vellore, they therefore looked upon those who had 
fallen in the recapture of the fortress as martyrs for then 
faith, and in some places secretly solemmsed then funeral 

' Humours the most extraordinary and incredible spread amongst the 
troops ot this station, itT\as reported tlmt the Europeans had n desi^ to 
masaacr© the natives, that a hundred bodies without heads ■nero lying on the 
hanks of the Musa river, and that the Europeans had built a church whicli 
the heads of these decapitated trunks had been retiuircd to sanctlfv ihere 
were otlier stories in circulation equally monstrous 

^ Their discontent had been first manifested about the 24th July, in conse- 
quence of Ipng drills and generally harsh or inconsiderate treatrnent On 
one occasion after a drill from sunrise till seven they were kept in tlie bar 
racks till tuebe cleaning their arms and accoutrements On being dis- 
missed, some angi*! and menacing exclamations were uttered 
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encounter adverse opinions ‘with, no other arguments than 
insurrection and murder On the contraiy, gieat latitude 
of behef and practice has always pi evaded amongst them, 
and especially among the troops, in whose ranks will be 
found secedeis of various denominations from the orthodox 
systems It was not, therefore, the dissemination of 
Christian doctrines that excited the angiy apprehensions 
•of the Sipahis on the melancholy occasion whioh has 
called for these observations, nor does it appeal that any 
unusual activity in the propagation of those doctnnes was 
exercised by Otoistian missionaries at the peiiod of its oc- 
curience It was not conversion which the troops dreaded, 
it was compulsion , it was not the reasoning or the persua- 
sion of the missionaiy which they feaied, but the arbitraiy 
interposition of authority They believed, of course ei- 
loneously, that the Government was about to compel them 
to become Chnstians, and they resisted compulsory con- 
version by violence and bloodshed ’■ The lesson is one of 
great seriousness, and should never be lost sight of as long 
as the relative position of the Bntish Government and 
its Indian subjects lemams unaltered It is not enough 
that the authonty of the ruhng power should never inter- 
pose in matters of religious behef, it should carefully avoid 
furnishing grounds of suspicion that it mtends to mtei- 
fere 

A subject of minoi importance, but one that was 
agitated withmo less vehemence, divided the chief civil 
and military functionanes at Madras , each endeavouring 
to get nd of the responsibihty of having issued the ob- 
noxious orders Sir John Cradock uiged m his defence 


1 The opinion that the Goremment had some such project In Tieir irns not 
Kinflned to the Slpahls JUr Alem, the yeteran minister of the Nizam, and, 
IS has heen seen, the staunch friend of the English, expressed his surprise that 
he British Government should think it just or g^e to compel the troops to 
irear the semblance of Christians , and alike astonishment was manifested by 
he ministers of Nagpnr — letters from the Besidents , 3IS Kocords Of the 
universality of the feeling, there is also published an Importlal testimony 
Pnmia, the Dowan of Mvsore, gave It as hla opinion that the Hindus were 
more nlanned and dissatisfied than the dlohammedans — ^Lord W Beutinck’s 
Hemorial 45 And Sir Thomas llunro writes “However strange it may 
appearto Europeans, I know that the general opinion of the most intelligent 
natives In this part of the coniitry Is, "that it was intended to make the Sepoys 
Christians.”— Letter to Lord W Bentlnckt 11th Angnst, 1806 This letter 
also shows, that, in a part of the'Penlnsnla where the adherents of the 
family of fiyder wore most numerons, there were no reasons for helicvmg 
that any intrigues had beeu at work in theit favour —Life of Sir T JIunro, 
L 363 
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proclamation, -svliich, wliile it announced the determination 
of the authonties to enforce obedience, disclaimed all pur- 
pose of religious interference , but in the mean time in- 
formation of a different tenor fiom the preceding having 
reached Sir J Cradock, he was led to believe that the dis- 
satisfaction had subsided, and that the proclamation was 
unnecessary It would have been, no doubt, of little avail, 
as it expressed the obstinacy of the authorities in persist- 
ing in the offensive mnovation , but the inaccuracy of the 
mteUigence which suspended its pubhcation was presently 
afterwards demonstrated by actual occurrences, and a pro- 
clamation of a different purport was put forth The re- 
feience of the Commander-in-chief, and the mannei m 
which it was received, are decisive of the degree of respon- 
sibility which attaches to the local Govemment , and how- 
ever injudicious may have been the conduct of Sir John 
Cradock m ongmating measures pregnant with such se- 
rious mischief, and however averse he may have been to 
acknowledge his error, the course pursued by Lord William 
Bentinck evinced an equal blindness to the consequences 
of the act, a still greatei degree of mflexibility m its en- 
forcement, and a similai ignorance and disregard of the 
feelings and prejudices of the native army The spirit by 
which both functionaries were animated was the same — 
mihtaiy absolutism, — a principle which, however just and 
necessary in the abstract, requires to be applied to prac- 
tice with caution and judgment, and not ivithout due con- 
sideration for the circumstances which may call for its 
exercise, the feehngs which it may embitter, or the conse- 
quences which it may provoke * Herein consisted the er- 
ror of both Sir J Cradock and Lord W Bentmck, that 
they excluded every other view but that of military 


'* That the same twbeniJIng ligonr of discipline which may be necessary in 
Ihe management of European soldiers, is not needed, or is injurious ns applied 
to natives, we have had the testimony of competent judges one of the latest 
and not the least worthy of credit, says “ We are apt to fall Into the error of 
measuring ever) thing according to the standard of European discipline, for- 
getting the different characters of tlie native and the Englishman There is 
■an Asiatic sensitiveness and propriety in the conduct of the Sepoy, which 
renders the roughness and severit) with wldch we treat English soldiers 
offensive and unnecessary towards him ” — Relations of the Bntlsh Govern- 
ment and Natlvo States, hy J Sutherland, Captain 3rd Bombay Cavalry, 
p 10 It seems eitraordlnor) , that, after so many years’ experience, the 
clmracter of the native arm) should he imperfectly understood hut recent 
events liave shown that it la not even yet accuratel) appreciated by the Indian 
Govemment 
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proceedings in ENGLAND. 

Oude — JS^awab of Fiirnickahad — Zcminda) of Sasnee 
and others — Pioceedings tnterrupted by Dissolution of 
Parhanmit — Renewed by Lord Follostonc — Impeach- 
ment abandoned — Condemnatory Resolutions megatived 
' — Merits of the Oude Question • — Motion for an Inquiry 
into the Assumption of the Cainatic negatived — Censure 
of Lord Wellesley’s Policy ly the Coui t of Proprietors — 
Appointment of a Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons — Diminished Impiort Trade of the Company 

T he embarrassed state of the finances of the East India 
Company, attnbuted to the ambition and eifciava- 
ganco of Marquis "Wellesley, and the countenance ■which 
he had shown to the extension of the private trade, and 
consequent encroachment on the Company’s commercial 
piivileges, had excited a stixing feeling of hostility to that 
nobleman’s administration in the Couit of Diiectors, 
which a-wakened a corresponding sentiment m the ma- 
jority of the propnetaiy body Weakened in political 
influence by the secession of many of his adherents, dis- 
heartened by the gloomy aspect of affairs in Europe, and 
broken an physical strength, Mr Pitt was not inclined to 
support the measures of Lord Wellesley in opposition to 
the views which were entertamed at the India House , 
and although he resisted, through the Board of Controul, 
the expression of the Com t’s disapprohatiou, yet he had 
consented to give it full effect by the appointment of Lord 
Cornwallis, a nobleman of diffeient character and princi- 
ples The death of that nobleman thieatened to frustrate 
the purposes of his- nommation , but the zeal with which 
his intentions were earned out by Sir G Barlow, upon his 
assuming the government, forcibly recommended to the 
Court his contmuance as Governor-General They were 
at first allo'wed to hope that their -wish would be comphed 
with but they were speeddy disappomted, under circum- 
stances which, as invol'vrmg questions of some importance, 
merit to be detailed 

Information of the death of Marquis Com'walhs amved 
m England at the end of Januaiy, 1806, upon the eve of 
the total change of mimsters which followed the demise 
of Mr Pitt A proposal to pay a pubho tribute of respect 
to the memoiy of Lord Comwalhs was one of the last 
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to preserve that good understanding, which was esser 
to the conduct of pubhc affairs, yet they denied that t 
had thereby relinquished a chartered light “ If,” 
■enquired, “ the removal of a high puhhc functionai^^"p 
India were to be combmed with the appointment 
particular successor nominated by the bung’s Mimsj 
and the choice of the Court were confined to that peij 
alone, then would not the absolute appointment to 
important situations of Governor-General, oi Governcj 
the subordinate Presidencies, devolve m fact upon 
Clown?” The same arguments were lepeated by If 
IBIelviIIe He affirmed, that it was ahke the intentioij 
the Legislature, and the sense of the pubhc, in the aq 
1784, that the Court of Directors shoiddcontmue to en 
without interfeience, the patronage of India, and -t 
the clause which gave to the Crown the power of ra 
■could not be fauly construed as a transfer of the pati 
age, by enabhng the Crown to negative appointme^^^ 
made by the Court and he appealed to the recoUectio 
Lord Grenville to beai him out in his understanding 
the spint of the act, in conformity to which alone its 
visions should be interpreted. In his reply to the Col 
Lord Mmto confined himself to the question of ng 
admittmg that of the Couit to appomt, asserting thq 
the Crown to recall Lord GrenviUe’s answer to 
Melville was, that laws were to be understood as 
were expressed, and not according to the fancies or feel| 
of individuals , that the same objections which weie 
staited had been made when the clause was enacted , 
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that it could not be contended, that, because the Crown 
the power of negativing an appomtment, it followed Ij 
the whole of the appomtments in India fell tmder 
controul of Ins Majesty’s LLmsters He granted, thal 
it could be shown that the power had been exercisec 
the present instance merely for the purpose of procui 
the appomtment of a person whom Ministers wishec 
serve, it would be a violation of the law , but, althoi 
he demed that the measure ongmated m favour to I 
Lauderdale, he refused to assign any motives for the 
moval of Sir G Barlow He also denied that his iem(rj^_ 
was founded upon any systematic exclusion of the C^' 
pany’s servants from places of the highest authontj^ 
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CHARGE OE PRODIGAL EXPENDITURE. 

tlie eyes of tlie world, and in the face of the most solemn 
treaties had been dispossessed of a territory which had 
a population of three millions of attached subjects, and 
yielded an annual revenue of nearly two milhons sterling 
Papera were also moved for, relating to the appointment 
of Mr Henry "Wellesley as Commissioner foi the affairs 
of Oude , which appointment, he not being a servant of 
the East India Company, was in defiance of an act of 
parliament and a violation of the law No opposition was 
made to the production of the papem , and subsequently 
similar documents wei e granted relating to Lord Welles- 
ley’s tieatment of the Eaja of Bhurtpoie, the Nawab of 
Surat, and the Nawab of Furruckabad The first charge 
was submitted to the House on the 23rd of April, 1806 

The tone of the prehmmary proceedings sufficiently 
mdicated then eventual result The mdividual who had 
undertaken to establish the criminality of Lord Wellesley 
was ill qualified for the task, even if he had been provided 
with more tenable giounds for his accusations The in- 
temperance of his language was not redeemed by any 
powers of eloquence, oi extenuated by the nature of his 
facts, and ai gued more of personal malignity than public 
spirit ' he stood wholly unsupported in the House, even 
by the members of the Court of Directors who weie 
present, and who in that charactei had concurred in the 
unquahfied reprobation of many of those measures of 
the Govemor-General which were now brought under 
Parhamentary investigation ’’ He was opposed by both 
the political parties in the Commons by one as partici- 
pant of Lord Wellesley’s measures , by the other on the 
pnnciple that, although the system might be i eprehensi- 
ble, yet Parliamentary inquiry was neither necessary nor 

* He accused in his cliarce u Ith respect to Oude, Lord V cllesley and Jlr 
H Wellesley of committing murder, nhen speaking of the employment of a 
military force against the refractory Zemindars In the Ceded districts , and, on 
a subsequent occasion, he calls upon the House to consider the situation of 
India, from the accursed day uhen Marquis Alellesley set foot there, nnbl 
the day of his departure, during nrhlch Interral it exhibited a constant 
scene of rapine, oppression cruelty , and fraud which goaded the whole 
country into a state of revolt — Hansard’s Pari Debates, 23rd May and 6th 
July, 1806 

2 Jlr Thornton observed, that impeachment was a step much stronger than 
anything which he was prepared to think the conduct of Marquis Mcllesley, 
improper as he esteemed it, could rvarrant him In adopting , and Mr Grant, 
although he certainly judged liiquirv to be necessary, did not deem it advisable 
to proceed to impeachment — Pari Debiti s 
VOL. I I 
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DECLINE OF company’s TRADE. 

the trespassing of private trade The improved and im- 
proving cotton manufactures of England ivere beginmng 
to exercise a sensible effect upon the similar products of 
Indian mdustry , and the import value of Piece-goods, 
which had hitherto formed a mam item in the commerce 
of the Company, had fallen during the last ten years to 
one-sixth of its amount at the commencement of the 
term — from nearly three millions sterhng, to less than 
half a million ' 


CHAPTER IV 


Lord Jfinto Governor-General — Sir G Barlow, Governor 
of Fort St George — Character and Policy of the Go- 
vernor-General — Determination to estallish Order in 
Bunddkhand — Description of the Hilly district of the 
province — Colonel Martindell sent against Ajaygerh — 
Affairs of Rajaoli — Ajaygerh surrendered — LaLsh- 
man Dawa sets off to Calcutta, — leaves it again suddenly 
His Family put to Death hy his Father-in-law — Opera- 
tions against Gopal Sing — Future of his Incursions 

— His Submission. — Storm of Kalinjar, — repulsed — 
Fortress sui rendered — Treaties with the Raja of Rewa 

— Settlement of Hariana — The Silh Chiefs east of the 
Setlej taken under Protection — Treaty xcith Ranjit Sing 

— Embassy to Peshawar — Revolutions of Afghanistan 

— Disastrous Life of Shah Shuja — Return of the Em- 
bassy — Mission to Sindh — Revolutions in the Govern- 
ment of that Country — Failure of Negotiation — 
Intercourse between France and Persia • — Ill-concerted 
Measures of the British Authorities — Sir Harford 
Jones sent as Ambassador from England, — Sir John 


’ Imports, Piece goods 1798 9 1807 8 

From Bengal £1,219,828 200,262 

Coast '1,560,470 136,177 

Anjengo 193,202 36,381 


£2,993,490 £432,820 


Report of Select Committe, Ko 1, printed by order of the Hoxise of Com- 
mons, 12th May, 1810 

The trade in piece-goods svas deemed of such importance at the renewal of 
the charter in 1793, that it was stated by the Committee of Correspondence, 
that without it the Company could not liquidate their political debts, still less 
furnish the means of participation to the public to the extent which was pro- 
posed — Resointion 8th, April 1st, 1793 
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BOOK L into (amp and pr of ea sed aolimisdaiL From mirrtires idiioh 
cnAT IT are tmexphined,orfrom tbe issicbihtj of poipoaewhloliis 
— — not unfrequeot In the nshva mind, ho w< w fTu to ii*TO 
ipeedfly repented of his aoqukaoenoe, snd, depsiting 
ahraptlj’ from the Bntlsh exMampment, he re^ed with a 
few followers to the thloketa tbore the fljvt range of hIDfl. 
Sensible that direot resistance to the sapenor force of the 
anpporten of Tkbht Siog would be nnarailiii^ he adopted 
a (KNuae of deetmctire IrmpiloDa ; nuhlng down ttpoo the 
plains and spreading terror and derastatlon In all dfrec- 
tlons wbenerer an opportmutj ocotnred, when prened 
bj hu enemlee, taking refuge amongst the entaogM and 
ragged ooimtry betwe^ the first and second ranges of ths 
momrtaJns. Altboogh his parties wen freqaentlj orer 
taken and dispersed, tfaej hnmedistel/ re-sasamhled and 
renewed their depredations and it became Deceaut 7 to 
proTide a permanent oheok npon their raragea. A aairt43n- 
ment wae tben£on astahltahed at Uroha, at the foot d 
the first range, a few mOes to the north-eiut of Kalmfc r, 
Cram whanoe detaohments were sent oocaslcoallj to guard 
the the unhealthlnesB of the cdhnate prerentlng 

the presaooe of a force shore the gfasts throogboat the 
ymr The marajiding attaoks of Sing were in some 
measure oounteraeted bj tl»se arrangements, but thej 
eontinaed st interrals to disturb the qmet and d^a/ the 
pidftn settlement of the oountrj 

Tcnrards the end of 1809 the oosoentraticm of the 
Irtish fbroe in Bondelkhasd under Colonel Uartindell, 
in a different quarter of the prorinoe^ haring drawn off 
the pnncnpal part of the troops opposed to Gopal Sui{^ 
the proteetlan of the distnote was left to the unaided 
reaouroes of the Bajas of Panna and Kotix Iher prored 
utteil/ Inadequate to the dntjr Their unltecl eontln 
gents were defeated in an engagement with their more 
warlike adrersar; and the ocrontrj below the hillB laid 
open to ha aUacks were l e mtes ely devastated, until hie 
progress was stopped bj a detachment under llsjor Kellj 
which was sent fmm Ookmel Uartlndeirs camp at Chat 
torpor Aa the force ndraooed, Gopal retired above the 
third range of ghats In the nclDlty of whioh the 1st 
bettshon of the 16th natlre infantrj commanded by 
Captain WDson, was stationed to keep him m check, 



HOSTILITIES WITH GOPAL SING. 

-wMe tlio lest of the detacliment lejomed the mam 
army 

Gropal Sing, finding himself moie than a match for 
the foico which lemamed to oppose him, resumed ofien- 
sive opeiations , and being assailed m a strongly stockaded 
position neai Kakaiati m the Panna principality, by the 
detachment under Captain Wilson, repulsed the assailants 
affcei they had sufieied considerable loss, and compelled 
them to fall back towards the plains' The junction of 
Major Delamain, with a squadron of the 2nd native 
caialry, lestored the superiority to the British, but 
Gopal, turmng to the north amongst the lulls, outstnpped 
their pursmt, and coming suddenly down upon Tiioha, 
which was feebly -guai ded, he plundered and set fire to 
the cantonments, before troops, despatched from Ajaygeih 
as soon as the movement of Gopal Sing upon Tiioha was 
known, could amve foi its protection Majoi Moigan, who 
commanded the detachment, followed the letieatmg 
enemy , but whilst Gopal Sing, at the head of his horse, 
manoeuvied so as to engross his attention, the infantry 
marched unperceived agam upon Tiroha, where they 
not only completed such part of the work of destruction 
as they had left imfinished, but laid the adjacent town m 
ashes, aftei having first made themselves mastei-s of much 
valuable booty The audacity of this enterpiuse enfoiced 
the adoption of more vigorous measmes, and Colonel 
Brown was detached from Colonel MartmdeU’s camp, with 
the 1st native cavalry and one squadron of the 8th, to 
command the tioops engaged m this harassmg warfare 
A battahon of native infantry under Majoi Leshe was 
also added to the force , and Gopal, unable to encounter 
such an armament, and having been surpnsed and roughly 
handled by Colonel Brown at Bichaund near Ajaygerh, 
reascended the passes, and took shelter m an entrenched 
position at Jhargerh above the second mnge of ghats 
Captam Wilson, with a squadron of native cavaliy, the 
1st battalion of the 16bh native mfantry, three companies 
of the 7th, and a company of pioneers, was sent forward 

' On this occasion, Gopal Sing shoved that he nnited hnnmnlty vith 
conragc and conduct Several of the vonnded Sipahle having fallen into 
his hands, he had ‘their grounds dressed, and sent them back to rejom the 
detachment 
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tiona, and engnglng to poy tie eipeneae of tie mfirtarj- 
openitiooi He giorOj aftcrmirdfl abdicated In favoor cf 
Mb aon. 

2>aTfng the anspenaioQ of hoaialftieB with the Eoira E^ja, 
a party of Slpaiia eacorting military atorea, maroiing to 
join tie main force, and proceeding m the ooafidenoe of 
the anniatioe ^^loi had then been agreed upon, wore 
snddenly amrounded near the TiHage of Sathani by a 
atrong body of horae and foot, by whcun gome of the men 
were HUed and the baggage mu plundered. The Ef;a 
diaolaimed oil partiolpatloQ tn thie atroorty and ft ap- 
peered to hare been the tmanthorixed act of some of hie 
feodatorieg, partloalarly tbe Baja of and Barnarcl 

SiHft of Entntni A force tmder Oolonel Adame took 
the Held tm mediately after the lafni to pnniah the ag- 
grenora Tie fort of Entoun mu itormed and carried, 
after an obaUcate rosiftaaoe. SenuJd fflng; digdaining to 
anrviTB lU captaro, gtrewed a quantity of gunpowder 
upon a oloth, which be tied round hia body and, getting: 
Are to ft, tennmatod hia existeoca. Some other forta were 
taken and ddetroyed and the ehle£^ alarmed, came into 
camp and eubmitted. A third treaty wBe then ocsMloded 
vfti the Bi^ of Bawa by which, upon ha renenrlng the 
ebpaktiona prerioasly oontraoied, he waa placed in pae> 
ac^on of scuce of ibe lands whuh the oontumamoun 
Zeniindara had forftited, with oertain i ee er rafaoDi, under 
atziot prenmae that he would reepeet whaterar guaranteea 
the Britiah OoTammoDt had gianted to any of hia ehiefi, 
^d would refrain from molesting aB gooh ag had erinoed 
towirda it a friendly diapoaitioa. Tbe Biga neoeseanly 
aoqulegced, bat the resentment felt by this petty ocmrt at 
an intprfemnoe which it had proroked has psrha^ eoarocly 
yet given plaee to friendly feeliuga. 

These opentlani put an end for a time to all eerloos 
TTH P<f— of the turbulant iplritbywhlchthe Bondalaa. 
hare been long dotingulgfaed. A diAbrent rsce^ bst of a 
congenial temperament, in another portion of the western 
frontier, required, about the game period, al mil a r coerdon. 

At the termination of the war the eitenaire and fartfle 
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SETTLEMENT OF HAEIANA. 

but thinly peopled district of Hanann, lying immediately 
•west of Delhi, bad been taken ■within the range of British 
supremacy The inhabitants of the piovince, who -ueie 
of the Jdt race, a resolute and high-spinted tribe, had 
some years befoie taken advantage of the enfeebled ad- 
ministration of affaii’S at Delhi to thiow oft’ the allegiance 
which they had pieviously professed to the Mogul Col- 
lected togethei in milage communities they formed so 
many petty lepubhcs acknowledgmg no head, and, al- 
though combming occasionally against a foieign enemy 
connected hy no common tie of political inteiest oi 
authoiity, and not unfiequently at deadly feud with each 
othei From time to time some Maiatha or !Moham- 
medan chieftain, or mdividual of their o'wn body, esta- 
blished a military ascendancy over them to a limited 
’extent, and for a brief mteiwal, and, in one instance, 
George Thomas, an lush adventurer,* lendered himself 
the lord ovei a part of the piovince, with Hansi, its chief 
to'wn, for his capital His reign was of shoit duration, 
but its overthrow was not effected by the discontent of 
his su ejects or the rivalry of his equals, and it demanded 
the overwhelming foice of Sindhia’s disciphned bi igades, 
commanded by Geneial Pen on, to dispossess him Ha- 
riana was then governed by Perron m the name of Smdhia, 

' George Thomas arnved m India ns n sailor about 1781 At lladras he 
deserted, and entered Into the serticc of some of the sonthem Poligars, 
thence he made his tvnj throngh tlie heart of India, and reached Deliil in 
1787 he there recehed a commission in the brigade of Begnm Sumroo, and 
rose to lilgh favour, but, being snppmnttd in the Begnm s good graces b> 
*ome other adventurer, he quitted her service In 1792, and joined Apa Khando 
-Bno, one of Sindhia’s discarded captains, n ho was endeaaourlng to form an 
mdependent state in the countrj uvest of Deliil Ho succeeded in iiis project, 
bnt, djdng in 1797, his power fell to pieces, and George Thomas, tlirown on 
his oiNTi resonrees, determined to conqner Hariana for himself Ho suc- 
ceeded so far ns to mnlve himself ruler of a potty principality, extending about 
100 miles from N to S and In its broadest part about 75 miles from E to W , 
comprehending 900 villages and several small toivns Hansi, whicli Thomas 
found in rums, was restored and fortified bj him, and, becoming his capital, 
Has soon tenanted by between five and six thousand mliabitauts George 
Thomas was Raja of Hansi for four } cars, and had little to fear from any of 
his neighbours, until Smdliia s anthoritj extended to Delhi, and introduced a 
power for superior to that of the European potentate Thomas was besieged 
in Hansi by Du Perron with a strong and well-organized force, and sur- 
rendered on condition of bemg convejed to n British station The stipula- 
tion was observed, and he h ns conducted to the British frontier In January 
1802 He thence proceeded towards Calcutta, anth the purpose of returning 
to his native land but was taken ill, and died at Berhampore in August His 
career is a striking iUnstration of the distracted state of a country in which 
n common sailor, nith no other aid than European energy, personal strength, 
and intrepid resolution, could raise himself even to ephemeral sovereignty 
—-See Life of George Thomas, bj Colonel Franklin 
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BOOK I uniforiDlj left htm fvt Uber^ to extend hie power oxer tbe 
oLir ir iDdependent prinolpeliUaB ead eUtee north tndwwt of 
the Punjab without enj intorpodtion or ereu remark.* 
leoo etnaomble euooonr thus gireo to the petijfiiJdi 

ohiaCi between the SoU^ end the Jumna* put an end to 
the raguo ohameter of the connexiem which >Tfl Mtharto 
united them with the Bnliah OoTBrnment, and rendered 
it necessary to define the reoiprocAl relationi which were 
thenceforward to subeist accordingly a general declara- 
tion was oirculated to them, announemg that the territo- 
nee of Sirhind and UalQa had been taken under Britiih 
protection that It was not the intention of the Oorm- 
ment to demand tnboto from the chief*, bnt that they 
would be eipeoted to fumlah every fiurihty in their power 
to the movemente of Bnbah tiwpe through their dle- 
tricta, and to join the Bntiah anniee with their foUoweia 
whanerer called upon. The eeveral ohlefr were permitted 
to eseruiM, and were guaranteed, the rights and authon 
tiee whloh they p a memad in thor reap^ve territarie* 
but auppliea of EwvpeoD aiUdee for troops, asd horiMe 
for caralry poeaing through them, were to be exempted 
from traoftt dutlei. Tbo deolaratioD ooDveylng theae 
proTialcBis became tbe charter of righta tovhi^ the Sikh 
ohlofa hare been oocoatomed to refer for the settlement of 
an queetian* that bare aruan between them and the 
Bnbah QoTenrmant but the mntoal relabona of supre- 
macy and Bubjeohoo, appeals from the inferior to the 
eoporior in disjmtea amongst themselree or in domeebo 


■ TrtrvTm li Bmp t*! Mrtlnte rm te aUW perkd, et ot- 

ibvtku to thalr pre t tJhip Utnnm to Oialr rrj kr hk nberCut* (ii>e 
ttoDcriw tic edevn, tod oo^ tbaoi to prtrtia tcA uA om UMd iy U 
vfaOtt MMBsIbir bt fKT* tSoa ptr mktl flp to js wbutm thtr vlited, 
■>a K ti if j it nbtlOTtr ttqolao* plcatod. TUt BiltU hen MO tba 
eaa vtUi iaoo tf tirt flrK Tttttsn «r tho Pwn^ I hot hnorfr vbett' or tst- 
podhMhti ««n tEverteKod to* neti [oohMly Tnhold* to Qm Ipiortiife 
ortox'b’tSkaetoitttiaBlKTativtM. — 1— th* U»T*ll cf UomiaO, itiripwl. 
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dissensions, and the imperative necessity of mamtaming 
public Older and security, speedily multiplied occasions of 
interposition, and, after no long inteival, compelled the 
British Government to proclaim the nght and the resolu- 
tion to interpose * The regulation of successions was 
also a subject which from the first demanded themtei-ven- 
tion of the protectmg power and political expedience 
has dictated the enforcement of a principle recognised 
throughout the feudahty of India, the appropnation of a 
subject terntoiy in failure of lawful heirs by the para- 
mount sovereign ^ 

There is no satisfactory pi oof that the Emperor Na- 
poleon ever senously contemplated the invasion of India 
In an early stage of his careei, befoie his path to greatness 
was distmctly visible, he seems to have entertained some 
vague and wild dream of founding for himself an empire in 
the East * The conquest of Egypt, in addition to the pur- 
pose of estabhshing a French colony in that country v hich 
should divert the stieam of commerce between India and 
Europe from the Cape of Good Hope to the Straits of 
Bab-al-mandal, and thus anmhilate one of the sources of 
Biitish prosperity, had, according to Napoleon, for one of 
its objects, the formation of a basis from which to accom- 
plish the invasion of India , but it is scarcely possible to 
believe that he could ever have gravely projected so im- 
possible a scheme as that of sending sixty thousand troops 
upon camels across the deserts of Arabia, and barren 


' A public proclamation declaratory of the right and determination to inter- 
fere between the different Egjas in aU cases of disputed territory, and at the 
same time repeating the resolution not to interfere In the intern^ administra- 
tion of justice between the chiefs and their subjects, was issued on the 11th 
August, 1811 — See Keport of Select Committee, House of Commons 1832, 
Appendix Political, p 560 

* In 1812, the Kaja of Patiala, having rendered himself insupportable to his 
subjects by his insane op^sslon, was deposed in favour of his son, a minor, 
under the regency of the Kani, bj the Brltirii Government The measure n as 
obnoxious to some of the Raja's adherents , and one of them, on AKali, at- 
tacked the Agent, Colonel Ochterlony, in his palanquin, and severely wounded 
him — Life of Runjeet Sing, 76 

3 Commonly to the exclusion of females, except in a few families where a 
contrary usage has prevailed Some of the chieiships have so lapsed, th. 
principal of wliich are Ambala and Thanesar — Bengal and Agra Guide, 1841 
vol it. part 2, p 268 And, still more recently, hJiytal —Calcutta Journals, 
April, 1843 

* According to his own assertion, if he had taken St Jean d Acre, he would 
have brought about a revolution in the East, w ould have reached Constanti- 
nople and the Indies, and changed the destinies of the world — Las Cases’ 
Journal, i 206, Scott’s Life of Napoleon il 104,111 
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BOOK I owdjng to the wertwird, r*i»ed & force with whldi ho 
CHAr IT defooted the troopa of the Amiii of Sindh, cod ooctpefled 
— ■ them to 2»J him a poconkry contribution. H* tbm 
1009 adranced to KomUhtr which ho boaleged. “HieBeiikiei 
ohiofe of that aty haring been joined Doet ATohaJumed 
lined Into the Gild, and an aoUon took place which ended 
to the adrantage of the Bankxaia. The Shah might, 
how e r er hare reoorered the aupremaey ta many of the 
principal ieodan of the enemy were prepared to deaert 
to him I bat he retreated preolpitately from the coateri, 
and battened back to hla place of refiige, to be thence 
oondaoted once more to Ai^haniatan,* under more pro- 
pitloua antpioet than had erer ■mnud upon hla former 
effbrta, — the artrwed oo-operation of Banpt Slug and the 
Ooremmeat of Britiah India. The anapmea were deoep- 
ttre. T^e powerful anpport upon which be reHed crumbled 
beneath hit and him belpleas and alone amidti^ 
Inexorable foes and treaoberooa Menda. The end of his 
cheqaered oaraer followed olcae upon bis abandooment 
and the hand of an ampinn tenntiiated the life of aprioce 
wbcca alliance the Goremmefit of India had onoe courted, 
whoee expulaica from hla dominicsa H had pitied, and 
whoee distreaa it had rellered, and whom, ta fatally for 
him aa for itaelf it at laat ralnly engaged to replace 
upon hm thrcoe. 

The ooontry of Sindh oonstitotea the meet western 
Cnut of India along the eoathem ooane of the Indua. 
It wmi oanqaered the Jlohammedane m the oommenoe* 
moot of the eighth oentiuy and wu retained aa a depen* 
decoy of Fercla until ite enbjugatioa by Alahmod of 
Ghaaoi. Upon the downfall of hie dynaaty^the Smnru^ 
a race of chiela of Arab extraotJon, eetabliah^ themealTee 
aa independent rolara of the oomitry antQ they were dla- 
poaseaaed by the Bama% who were Hmdoa, and who pro- 
feawd a nocninal faai^ to the Iktan eorerelgna of D«lh£ 
In the reign of Akbar Sindh became more intimately 
attached to the Mogul empire but the government of the 
prorlnoe waa uaually btraated to nattre cbiafli, whoee 
degree of sobordloatlon waa regulated by the ability of 
the ooort of Delhi to compel obedience. Towards the 
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close of the seventeentli century, the Kaloras, a race of 
rehgious teachers who pretended to derive their ongin 
from the Abasside Khahfs, and who converted their re- 
putation for sanctity into an engine of worldly aggiandise- 
ment, had become possessed of extensive teintory in 
Sindh, and usurped an ascendancy in its government, which 
was legalised in the reign of Mohammed Shah of Delhi 
by the appomtment of Nur Mohammed Kalora as Subah- 
dar of Tatta The vicegerent of Sindh was speedily relieved 
from his dependance upon Delhi, but was compelled to 
pay tribute to the conqueior. Nadir Shah The death of 
that prmce dissolved the connexion with Persia , but the 
new sovereign of Afghanistan claimed the hke supremacy 
over the country, and Smdh became, nominally at least, 
subject to Kabul Although confiimed by Ahmed Shah, 
the son and successor of Nur Mohammed, Mohammed 
Murad Khan was deposed after a reign of a 'few years by 
his disaffected nobles , and his brother, Ghulam Shah 
Khan, was placed on the musnud in his room After a 
turbulent and distracted reign, he was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Sirafraz Khan,* who m a^w years was deposed 
by the heads of the Baluch tnbes, who had now acquiied 
a leading influence in the affairs of Smdh, and whose 
enmity he had incurred by puttmg Bahram Khan, the 
chief of Talpura, and one of his sons, Sobhdar Khan, for 
some offence to death The confederates first placed a 
younger brother of Sirafraz Khan, and then a cousin, upon 
the throne , but, dissatisfied with their own choice, suc- 
cessively removed them, and seated Ghulam Nabi Shah, 
a brother of Ghulam Shah, on the musnud Shortly aftei 
his accession, Bijar Khan Talpura, another son of Bahram 
Khan, returned to Sindh from Arabia, whither he had 
gone on pilgrimage, and undertook to revenge the death 
of his fathei He was joined by his clan, and by them 
fnends Ghulam Nabi Khan immediately assembled his 
adherents , and a conflict ensued in which he was Jailed. 
Bijai Khan then marched against the capital, Hyderabad, 
where Abd-un-nabi Khan, the brother of the defeated 
sovereign, had fortified himself, and had put to death 
Sirafraz Khan, who had been confined thei-e, and, along 
with him, other prmces whose pretensions he thought 
likely to interfere with his own. Bijar Khan, unable to 

' He foundcel the present capital, Hxilcrabad, In 1782 
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BOOK 1 CkpUin Pmlej Tho 'woto forwirded, bot tb® 

caur ir metfeogerns detainadaiShlru imtH InctniotloDi ftbcpold 
— airlTsOtimTelinn. Afleriomo delay thoj ware receired. 

1908. Eluft tiill oUogiDg to the hope that the interoeMicci 

of Franco woold prooore the nstontian of lome of his 
lost £rantler>— 4 hope In irhleh he vm strengthened by 
the savnrsnoea of s Rnsrisn agent, and the protosiatkns 
of the French ambaaeador — chose rather to hrmre the 
resectment of his former alhee than giro 'omhiage to both 
Franoe and Ragsta. Afieoting, h o we ver an *wpil nnwib 
hngnea to displease the British Gorernment, he directed 
one of hts aona,Hoeeln All lQm,goTemorof ihepromce, 
to oarry on the negocodiooa with its representatire at 
Shiraz. To this Sir John ITalrnhw efamgl y obieoted, as 
derogatory to the dlgni^ of his Ooreminent. BeheTing 
from the private infonnadoc he reeeired that the French 
embassy obtained too Arm a footmg at Tehran to be 
aopplanted, and argcdng that the eonnenoo was a breach 
of erfarting engagements^ and inimical to British intereets, 
he abn^Uy a^ed frcm Boahir and repaired at cmee to 
Cklontts, where hu reproecta t aarB ii>diii»d the Oorerpor 
General to ecmcliide that measizrea of lotimidatioD or 
hoetOity were u ece asary and ordera were iamed for 
fitting out e military expedition, which ahcrold oeenpy the 
of Kharak, and b<jd the n»TTrm«T^ of the nang^on 
of the Feman Qolph. 

The first impiea^on ccderUhied by the Goremor 
General, foonded upon the enroy^ despaichee, was, that 
the pr ooeedmgB of Sir John ir«Lv^m had been somewhat 
precipitate, and that no snffloieni canse hod been assigned 
for the total abaiKlomnent of the objects of the embassy 
He had therefore antborised Sir Harford Jones, in the 
erent of Ms predooessor's withdrawal, to pros ecote his 
voyage "wlthont a momenta delay ah on Id the oiroam- 
render in his judgment, inch s step advisahls, 
without farther reference to Bengal. The informatlcai 
which he tnhaoqnenUy reeeired fndnoed Ijord IHnto to 
behere a representatire of the British power wimU 
not be admittod to the pre ae nce of the King of Penis, 
and tbjt a repetitiaQ of Urn attempt to obtain an aodlenee 
would be inoompetlble with the dignity of the Gorein- 
I Xtkidn'lNBMnii»W7'ori«ai.L4U 
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ment, "wliile it ■would be productive of no advantage Sir 
Harford J ones "was consequently instructed to a'wait the 
result of further deliberations The countermand "was 
too late Before it reached Bombay, Sir Hhrford Jones, 
actmg m the spirit of hia first instructions, had sailed for 
Persia He arrived at Bushir on the 14th of October 
The aspect of affairs had changed No progress had been 
made towards the restitution of any p^ of the Persian 
territory, and the court had begun to lose faith in the 
professions of the French In this feehng of disappomt- 
ment, regret for ha'wing given offence to the British 
<5overnment, and apprehension of the consequences of its 
■displeasure, found easy access to the Persian cabmet, and 
the arrival of his Majesty’s ambassador at Bushir was 
regarded as a fortxmate means of escapmg from its em- 
barrassments StiU, some reluctance seems to have been 
entertamed to breat so entirely with France as openly to 
sanction the advance of the mission to the capital , and, 
although an in'vitation to proceed to Shiraz "was very soon 
forwarded, Su Harford Jones consented to go thither upon 
no other security for his ultimate reception at Tehran 
than the assurances of a native agent that on his arrival 
there he would find the official mvitation from the King 
-and his ministers to contmue his journey to the presence 
Upon this information, the envoy accompamed the ilih- 
mandar who ■was sent to conduct him to Shiraz, and 
arrived there on the 1st of January Some famt attempts 
■to mveigle him into negociations ■with the local authorises 
were easily baffled , and, all difficulties being surmounted,' 
"the mission departed from Shiraz on the 12th of January 
Sir Harford Jones entered Tehran on the 14th of the 
folio-wing month, the French embassy havmg qmtted the 
■city on the precedmg day Hurmg the stay of the mission 

' Malcolm ascribes this to " the anttclpatcd feilnre of the French to fulfil 
iheir eitraragant promises the alarm excited by the military preparations in 
India, and the cupidity of the Persian court, •nhloh had bMu strongly ex- 
cited " — Pol Hist. 1415 Sir Harford Jones states, that Inrd Mlnto accused 
Jiim of having found his ■way to Shiraz by corruption — Account of the Mission 
to Persia, i 147 According to the Flenipoientiary'a o^wn account, the King’s 
Tvllllngness to receive him was stimnlated by exaggerated descriptions of a 
■valuable diamond included amongst the presents Intended for his Majesty, 
and of which he lilmaelf remarks, " I so managed, that, at the expense of 
Al0,000 to the Company, the Shall of Persia considered he had received twenty 
or tweutj -five thousand pounds from his MuJestv’s envoy ” — Account of the 
Mission, i 144 
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HISTOBT op BRITISH INDIA 

been goibfied or dltposod to dlmpftto the prejadicev 
which »iitldp*tod hi* prwenoa. Hi minneii were re- 
carved sod tmooncLli*tuig * etmiger at Haditi, and of 
rrtning hatat*, he gare hj* oonMencc too eicladTely to 
the knot of drO a^ mflitaiy itrootioiiariee by whom be 
wae Immediately sarroonded hi* nottoD* of the claims of 
the exeoatire portra of Ooremment to prompt aod 
tmqneBtionlng obedleooe wore lofty and rajcamppomistng 
f^T 1 H in the stem ezactioo of aoqmescence he ondarralaed 
•pparently the neotfmty vhloh erery atateeman ought 
to feel, of motoal aooommodatuio and coooesxion in the 
oontroTeziles and oontentloni of mankiod, and was wanting 
In. a Hboial conaidentlon for hnrnan feeUngs and fiH 
flrzmties. These defbcte were not eoanterbalanced, in 
the estunation of thoee whom he was set orer by the 
acknowledged merits of Ids pohho character hie oonsoleD^ 
tiouB seosa of the impartanoe of his dnUes, or bxs mdoetry 
and shOity m thdr discharge nor was time allowed for 
the doe appredadiA of the excellenoe which, under an 
tmattractiTe deportment dia t ingniahed hit j^rate life. 
The state of sodety also at Uadraa, and the aoitiiDsitii 
whloh had for some time perraded the Coast army had 
aocumiilated elemeots of dlsoord which the slightest 
breath was anffldent to set In agitatlco duMndons and 
disoontents aooordingfy Immediately boiat forth, and reo- 
dered the adminlftratian of the new Goremor of Madras a 
season of unpreoedented prirate misery Tjd murrampliid 
pabllo peril and aiamL 

The first oooaelan of ofience ooourred in the settlement 
of Msdiaa, and followed dosely upon Sr Georgs Barlow's 
arriTil On taeundog the reins of power, he foutd in 
pr ogre ss an imjmry insUtuled by order of his prede* 
casior into the ooQ^ot of a Ur Bbereon, a cdril serrant of 
some standings of s re^wotable character and a person 
much esteemed m sooety t who had held the offioe of 
Buperintendent of the putUo stores of rloe laid In by the 




«oa dWTidar ar fltr O Bariev vkicb war hart kntn 

' ' St vati eartaliiiy tta wma-rtaJ. e — at Uataa 

iqa el anparieu aa* ■sfapslar bt Mend asd aMStlO 

dstWa, net nebt cr trikail bp Int taat bp drcawtaaeca aanlMr 

to tba ttm ae Ibe parted af bb adaititaiaa^ ta Bnot — Latwr txm 
Lm 4 Ktata to tha Oaent CaBMttn. StS Fis., Ul*, Fart.raf«a, latSirf 
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Government of Sladraa, to be retailed in small quantities 
to tho people, as a precaution against the recurrence of 
those famines which hod frequently desolated the Presi- 
dency Charges of fraud in this department were pre- 
ferred against Mr Sherson,and a committee was appomted 
for their mvestigation That abuses in an arrangement so 
bable to be abused seemed probable , but their nature 
and extent were undetermined, and tho participation or 
cognizance of the principal unsubstantiated His accounts 
submitted to the civil auditor were pronounced correct , 
yet, as they did not tally with the native accounts of the 
office, Mr Sherson, and llr Smith the auditor, were both 
removed from their situations, and the former was sus- 
pended from the service pendmg the pleasure of the 
Court of Directors An opimon generally prevailed that 
both these officers had been harshly, if not unjustly, dealt 
with , and Sir George Barlow incurred much obloquy fi om 
having precipitately believed representations asserted to 
be interested or mcdicious 

That he too hastily adopted a decided opmion in the 
matter, and, in his intolerance of supposed official pecula- 
tion, mfficted severe pumshment before its justice was 
undemably estabhshcd, was shown by subsequent events 
A piosecution was commenced in the Supreme Court of 
Madras agamst Mr Sherson, and after considerable delays, 
durmg wffich a change of Qo\ emment had taken place, 
the cause came on for trial Jlr Sherson was acquitted, 
not only of legal, but, in the opimon of one of his Judges, 
of moral cnuunahty * It was accordmgly resolved by tho 
Court of Directors, “that the severe measures adopted 
relative to Mr Sherson had been founded upon erroneous 
grounds and he was restored by them to the service, 
with a pecumary indemnification of 20,000 pagodas for his 
losses Tho resolutions were confirmed m terms Etdl 
more emphatic by the Court of Propnetors ® 

Animosities stdl more violent and extensive were en- 
gendered by the part which the Governor of Madras 
deemed it mcumbent upon him to take m support of a 

1 Sir John Xewbolt the other Judges Trere Sir Thomas Strange and Sir 
Francis Mocnaghten 

3 Keport of Debate in the Court of Proprietors, 28th April and 6tU Mav, 1815, 
hyllr Fraser, London, 1815 Report of Proceedings m the Supreme Court, 
Xladros, 28th March, 1814, Honourahle Company v Sherson and others 
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BOOK L Bejnde* ili£ ■■«wi of dlaooDt«st triting oat of the Kib< 
cur T eldj vhloh wts oammoD to the Beji and hit ocaueellcQS, 

• ' hi* Dewm or prime tritfiMtar Vein T*inbl, h*d porBOoiI 

IW*- grooiKia for feer end rweirtment. Ooniideniig him to bo 
the chief lortigetor of the beetwardaeo In folflU' 
ing hia poocmiwj engiganoDte, the Beridmrt Insisted 
npoD hif remoTkl from his altosticin, end the ippointinent 
of * Tn<n{Ktjn‘ mctfo sobmiHiTe to Brituh oontrtmL The 
Denn profeosed himself willing to resign vheneTer e 
nooeoKr shoold be sppointed bnty under oorer of his 
preteoded soqoleeoenoe m the Easldenf i wHI, he set him 
self to work to organise sn ins ar Te oli cm of the Kslrs, the 
znutitl pcTpoktlon of Mskbar and to aocomphsh the 
Ecmrder of the Besidsnt, whom be hated as the soourge 
of his ocnmtzj and his own arowed and inexorable foe. 
He preraHed upon the Dewan of the Bi^ of Cochin to 
jam him in the plot and, glnng enooangemeni to soma 
Freooh adrentoers from the Isle of Pracoe, who had 
landed from an Arab iwenJ on the coast of Hakhar 
spread abroad a report that a large Preztch armjr was aboat 
to come to aaut hhn to expel the SngUah. He also wrote 
oirealsT letters to the nrigblvmnng Bsjas to scmimcm 
them to oombtae for the defeaaoe of their religion, which 
be afilrmed the Rngilsh deslgDed to arerthrcrw fH* iq. 
stigatlani were eSeetoal arms were coUeoied, and the 
peo^de were prepared searetlj for their naa The popular 
exdtement beoame known to the Beddent, and at his 
request refaiforeements were o rd er ed to TraTaoooro. His 
llMjOBifB I9th regiment and two natire battalions were 
directed to more from Ualabar and his Kt^eat/s 69th, 
and three battalloos of natire infuitry with artillery were 
commanded to march from Triohinopolj to hie nioccur 
■Akrmed apparentiy by these precaationary measrirea, 
the Dewan pn^ened his mdtnm* to resign immediately 
If his personal safety were guaranteed, aiui arrangements 
were made for his prirate remoral from Alepi to Oallcot 
OQ the night of the SSth of Beoember On that 
night, a b^y of armed men sniroaiided the hoose of the 
Eeddani He had retired to rest, but was awikoed by 
the indistinct ncdso of the approaching multitnde an^ 
going to the window to dlsoora the cause, was fired at 
by the anHants. Before an entrance could be fartwd, 
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Colonel >rnciulflv, amHi n confidcnljAl “icn ant, Imd iiruo to BOOK I 
hide thcinnchc‘5 in a loi\Lr chainBor, tlio door of which citvi a 

could not bo oi'^ih di-^tuipui'^hod from the exterior wall 

The lu'^urgont': having bmkon into the hou'^o, sought for 
the object of tluiraengcincolhioughout the night inxain 
At da\ bleak they behold a vo'^'^el niuler British colours 
entering the l>ort, and other shipa nore dnccniible at a 
little di‘^‘aneo niaknig for theharlmur Thei non thought 
only of their own retreat, and lia'^tilj «pnlfed the premises , 
cforvling Colonel Mneaulu an opjinrtnmt} of nirking Ins 
escepo end taking refuge on board the xc'-sol, nhich proicd 
to bo a traneport with part of the reuiforoemcnt from 
ilalabar The more import nit dnision from Tnchinopolj 
had been countomiauded, the Madras GoieiTimeiit giving 
rcadx credence to the simulated submission of Hie Dewnn 
The news of the nisniTection obliged them to repeat Hicir 
first directions and ni the middle of Jnmnri, the Tnchi* 
nopoh force commenced its adxancc under Hie command 
of the Honourable Colonel Si Legoi 

Before he was joined In the principal reinforcements 
from Malabar, Co'oncl Clialmers, commanding Hie sub- 
sidiaiw tioops cantoned rt Quilon, liad commenced offen- 
sive operations On the dOHi of December lie learnt that 
g^cat numbers of armed A’nirs had collected at a icsulcnco 
belonging to the mmistor, at no great distance to the north 
of the cantonments , and that an equally numerous body 
had assembled at Pnrur, about ton miles to the soutlL 
His measures were piomptlj taken Pivo companies of 
the 1 fat battalion of tlio llh regiment of natnc infantry, 
with a field-jnccc, were detached to occiqiy a Jov, lull 
commanding the Dovan’s icsidence Tlicy had scarcely 
reached the spot when they avero attacked bj the enemy 
in numbers greatly superior, but they mamtamed their 
ground during the mgbt , and, being strengthened by the 
two flank companies of the 13th N I at daj -break, they 
advanced against the Hairs, defeated them, and took posses- 
sion of tbo bouse, with two brass and four iron guns, with 
which it had been converted mto a temporary battery 
Information bemg received that a body of the enemy 
above four thousand strong, were advancing along the 
coast from the north, the detachment commanded by 
AEajor Hamilton proceeded to meet them They were 
•VOL. L N 
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BOOK J. by tb# daftth of the Dewea and the proeoaiUaD of a vto- 
(mip ▼ dioiive policsy ^hen the object of it had oe*«d to eiift, 
I- yrtM repagnjuit to the feelings of ooiirmcio hammlty and 

IBOfl. the pnnmplos of a afrlUxed Goranment. He farther 
obaarved, that although oaiacoibly the aCFt of the Bajv 
jet It woold not be bellored by the pnblio that it had not 
the Bealdani a laootion, and did not ongmaie in hla ad- 
Tioe and that had it the Bajas act, vith a riaw to 
ntipreaa npon the Bdtlah Gorenunect the notion that be 
had not participated in the treachery of his minister yat 
a Bantiment of jxuA abhoirenoe of ^e meoanre iteel^ and 
a regard for the repotatlon of the Bntlah Goremment, 
ahonld hare iTl■illl>^i^d the Bendant to prerent the expo- 
■are, or If anticipated, to have pahludy prodaunad lua 
disappTobatloa. 

prooeedings in Travanoore irore, in truth, among, 
the least jashiLaHa of the many qoestiaiiahla tiaWotdons 
by vrhlch the Botlah power In lo^ has been acquired or 
pnatfred. The proteotion of the Baja waa, in the finrb 
htftaooa, generous and poUtio the military oomroand 
of his ooontry sohsegg aptly was neoeeeary for ol^eoti of 
British policy and -fraa not inoompatfble with the panifio 
Interests of the and prosperity of his hmited^otah 
nion. Ih impose opoo him the nuintananoe of a foroo 
Inhmtely more numerooa than was necessary fior tha da- 
fanoa of the eoantry and the cost of which heanly taxed 
hs resonroes to urge the exaction with irTrr wW p ^^tn y 
rigoor i and to resent with anpltying reogeanoe the pas* 
siona exdted by a deep seaise of natioosi wnmg among a 
aami-barbaroas and demoralised rao^— were unworthy of 
the oharaoter of the Bidtlah nation for Jostloe and gene- 
rosity of tbs ohilixstum it had attained, and the rehgion 
it pr^esssd. 

Notwithstanding the sererities exercised npon tha 
leader* of the kte rlamg and ths snhmisaion whioh the 
Irreslstibla superiodtr of the Bntiah amuj had oompelkd, 
tha spirit of diaafleoaon after a while revived, and In lemi 
than two reara, the new Dewon was suspect*! of Kung 
conoemed In a plot directed against the British antluaTty 
He had slso sofiered the payment of the sahmdy sgain to 
IkH into arrears and improrement in this respect was not 
to be eipeotsd from tha increasing InilnnitiM and nn- 
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hccildy of the jR^ji. Undci circumstance'^ the HOOK I 

Go\crnnicnt of Bengal con^ulcicR it'-olf empowered b\ citar \ 

the fifth nrticlc of Iho {rcn{\ of 1605 to n'^sumo the 

mtimgcment of the countn, hut 'suspended iho finnl 1S0'> 
adoption of the arrangement until it '-honld become im- 
a\oidablo Its necessity, became apjnient at la'll men to 
the Baji , and the new Kesident, Colonel John Munro, at 
his request and with the uilhonh of the British Goscin- 
ment, took upon himself the administration of the prin- 
cipsbtv re? the minister of the Bnin, or Bewnn * 'I lie 
condition of Tia\nncorc unqncslionabls icqnircd the iii- 
tcncution of a stronger and wiser conlioul The Bsja 
was a cypher the Dew an usurped the whole power, and 
cmplosed it to defraud the prince and ojqircss the people 
Inadequate as were the resources to the jmbhc exigencies 
the country laboured under the sox crest fiscal exaction 
justice there was none, and a general stale of disor- 
ganration prevailed Tlic judicious rcgnhtions introduced 
by Colonel Munro lostorcd order, secured the administra- 
tion of justice, and, whilst they liquidated tho debt, and 
discharged the slipuhlod jnj ments w ilh punctualit}, tlioj 
more than doubled the rcxcuucs of the Baja, and m a 
still greater proportion lightened the burthens of his 
subjects* The Baj i died in 1812 He was succeeded by 
Ins sister, such being the order of inheritance among tho 
Hairs of Travancoic Under tho goicmmcnt of this lady, 
and the regency of her succcssoi. Colonel Munro ofliciated 
as Dewan imtil tho year 1814 , when ho restored the 

1 Wo Jia^ 0 Colonel Munro s orm etatement, Uint lie nreepted the ofTicc of 
Dewm at the rcfincst of tho Kaja Jn answer to questions put to him, he 
stales, “Tlic treatv autliorlzcd the (Tcner'il Interference of the llritLsli Govern- 
ment, but I assumed the charge of the administration nt tlie express request 
of the Itaja, wltli the nuthorltj of tho lintlsU Government " And to tlic ques- 
tion, svlicther it was completely voluntarv on the part of the Ilaja, lie replies, 

“It was at the camett request of the t’nja — Lvidcncc of Colonel Munro, 

Select Committee of House of Commons, March, 1832 Hamilton thoreforo 
Is wrong In stating timt tlic nrmngcracnt too! place under tho Haja’s suc- 
cessor — Dctcriptlon of Hindoston, II 317 

’ Evfdcnco above referred to also Extracts from Colonel 'SfnnTo’s Report to 
the Madras Govemment in 1818, quoted by 3lr Jones, App Report of tho 
Select Committee of tlie Hou'o of Commons , rolitlcal, 4to cd , p 287 In 
three years. Colonel Jtonro, beside tlic current snlisldy, “ snccccded In paying 
eighteen lakhs of rupees duo to the Companj.ond nearly six to Individuals, 
in nboUsblng the most oppressive monopolies and taxes, and tn settling tho 
affairs of tho country on tlic principles of Justice and Irarannlt) " Tho land 
revenue was increased from nine to flAcen laljis , tho duty received from tho 
tobacco monopoly, Irotn five to eleven lakhs, and that on salt, from thirty 
thousand rupees, to two lakhs and thirty thousand hut, to tho relief of tho 
people, 03 manj oppressive taxes and all lUcgol exactions were abolished 
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offiaer at thetead of th# axoiy who had placed hnnnndfir 
arreat on chorgea profezred against by a nomber of 
officers oommanding natlTB corpa in oonBe<iaei>oe of 
Trhloh appeal direct to the Hononnible the Prendent in 
Cotmcil, licntenant-fleiieral Uaodowall had reoelvAd a 
pootiTe order from the chief secretary to Hbetaie Lien 
tenant-^Jolonal ITtmro from arrest and the order pro- 
ceeded to atigmatifB the oondoct of Colonel lltmro as 
deatructiva of aobordinatloo, anbre rMv e of mflxtary dia- 
apUne, a TiolatloD of the aacred rights of the Commander 
m-Ohie^ and a most dangerone eJimple to the aerrice. 
Geoeral Uaodowall therefore 'thotighi it incumbent od 
him in g u p p or t bf the digm^ of the profeamon, and Mb 
own statioQ and character to e ipr caa his atrong da a ppr o- 
botion of ColcmeJ Uonroa onaumpled prooeedinga, and 
repTunanded him aooojrdingly 
Thos far the Gcrcnimait of Uadras had acted with a 
degTcjje of oalmoeas and fiiTbeaniioe which denred additl 
ooal lostre from the contrast wbloh it o&r«d to the 
rlolenee of the Oommaoder-in-Chief Instead of inter 
prying to heal the wotmde which the needleas senaitiT^ 
neaa of the offloera had entered from the incanticna bnt 
indefinite langoage of an official report, and which a ftnr 
words of aijdsDstion from the writer snpported by their 
own good sense and the mediation cf their common so 
penor most hare oonvmoed them ware more imaginaiy 
than real, General AtaodowaD echoed und aggravated their 
oomplamta, and, mirfng np their gneTonces with Ms own, 
employed them as mstHnnenta with which to assail the 
Goremmsnt m the person of one of ita meet ineritonons 
and effloi«it aamnts. Por the Ooremmoirt of Jladraa to 
have allowed Ooloml Uimro to fall a saenBoe to interested 
olamoDT or personal resentmsoit on aoootmt of its own 
aota, would hare forfeited for erer its nl*lm to the respect 
of its eabordinatea. The opinions of Odoncl Monro 
been oelLed for by those who were mriitled to 
them, and so ei^Jofaied, it waa Ma dnty to state hia hontst 
oanrictlani without reserre. These oonrictions ware pro- 
noonoed by the Cammandar^n-OMef of the day to be Ms 
own and the Madras Ooremmeirt, the Goronnnent of 

Onnl Ortei er ttaa OtBmadtr-tB-Oki: baatrartKi. ilth Jca. un. 
— fMt Pijm, »tk k«r lao a. la. 
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Beugalj and tlie Couit of Diiector^ all concurred in their 
justice and truth, and took them as the principles of then 
liuhlic acts The responsibility of the suhor^ate ceased 
Tvhen the supreme power — one acknowledging no lespon- 
sibihty to its own servants — dotermmed to identify his 
counsels with its own decrees , and its decrees ivould have 
been issued in vain, if the counsels which suggested them 
were to expose any one of its instiuments to be degraded 
and punished by another There can he no question, 
therefore, that the Government of Madras was bound to 
shield the Quarter-Master-Qeneral from the anger of the 
Commander-m-Chief , and that it was legally empowered 
so to interpose, was substantiated by the enforcedsubmis- 
Sion of the latter His threats of what he would have 
done if he had remained, were like the fast-retiring wave 
of the liladras surf wasting itself m impotent foam and 
fuiy upon the beach 

It happened, unfortunately for the character of the Ma- 
dras Government, and the toanquilhty of the settlement, 
that, departing from the calm assertion of its own powers, 
and the dignified attitude it had hitherto held, the Govern- 
ment precipitated itself into a career of recnmmatory and 
vindickve acts Instead of regardmg the general order of 
the Commander-in-Chief as the idle ebulhtion of an angry 
spmt, the influence of which was neutrahsed by its own 
intemperance , instead of taking tune to weigh deliber- 
ately the probable results of engagmg in an angiy contest , 
the Government instantly promulgated a pubhc order* of 
scarcely less exceptionable phraseology, charging General 
MacdowaU with having given utterance to msmuations 
grossly derogatory to the character of the Government, 
and subversive of mihtary disciphne and of the founda- 
tions of pubhc authority, and with havmg on that and 
othei lecent occasions been guilty of violent and mflam- 
matory proceedings, and of acts of outrage accusations 
not wholly home out by facts, even if it had been decor- 
ous to proclaim them Takmg advantage also of the non- 
reception of General Maodowall’s formal resignation, the 
order cancelled his appomtment, and removed him from 
the station of Gommander-m-Chief of the forces of Fort 

1 The Commanaer 5n-chicf’s order rras not published till the 30th of Jan 
The order of the Govemoient is dated the 31st 
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BOOK L Aboct the same time with thie manifeatafaan cf the 
OHip T ^j ri'iw i ng iontinienta of iMnbordiMtlon at Hj^lenbad^ an 
. OTtrt ^ of mutiny iraa committed hj the Companj’a 

1800 Enropean regiment qoaitered at iftffnUpataJTU The offi- 
oera of thie corps partaken in the generol fe elmg^ 
and had been ftnther irritated by the mdiecreet harrfinewi 
vith 'whiob. thotr oommanding officer had vuited somfl 
exprcHione of those feeling! in a moment of 
oonTiviality The men were alao out of hnmonr at bomg 
oocadoftaBy drafted to aeiTB aa marines on board of the 
aiups of war In the Bay of Ben^L A report wa* carront 
aznongvt them that the whole oorpa was to be broken np 
in thfa Tnarm er when an oroer was iMoed for three 
ocmpaniee to prepare for manne duty the men refnaed to 
obey n/vi the officers placed tbenr om oolooel under 
arr^ The ooimnand wae aasnnud by the next in rank 
a nwisffl.ng oommittee of offioera was Instiboted, aod a 
eoTTeepondenoe was opened by them with the Hyderabad 
and oUiar mtitinooi dmnona. Oolooel HalwrJm^ who was 
at Uadraa, preparing to prooeed on his mianon to Permay 
was despatohed to UudUpaiam to re s t or e order atcd 
robordlnatiaa he was treated with oourteay but retorned 
to the Prealdanoy witlumt acoompliahing the objeet of his 
miaaian, and etrongly hnprcned with the persnaaum 
the revocation of the OoTemmeart order would alone 
premt a general and &tal loarureohom* In fact, on tb* 
3rd of Aognst, garrison orders directed the regimont to 
hold itself in reedineas for field serdoe a having 
been oanoerted for the Junction of the tnjoi* from JIs- 
Bolipatam with those frton Jafaia and Hydeabad, and their 
u rt Hod march to Madras, where they throataned to eompel 
the restoration of the officers, and to depose Sir George 
Barkrw from the post of Goreroor Lnddly for all coa- 
oemed, these wild and oritnmal projeots were arrvted 
by the seaso r ra h l e interposition of the Goreinor-Gertaral, 
the retufn of the most 'nolect and rmah to a reoolleo- 
tion of thfiir dnt y 

Ihe Gorennn^ of Madras had thna, by unqucftionaiile 
da fl ffleDoes In temper and disoretmo, brought nmttars to a 

rart. PKBaT«.Ki7 llIQ,lB.S.ai, to. p. L OofaMlUifadaiMk- 

MoeBtif potjklied “ OtHmUcM OB tlM IXSirteaew ^tlM Uadrat amr 
tn T— ) HI* '' 



CONDUCT OF SIR GEORGE BARLOW. 

position from winch it was equally dangerous to advance 
or recede Several of the most distinguished of its mih- 
tary seiwants counselled the rescission of the obnoxious 
orders, and the restoration of the suspended officers to 
the service ‘ Such a concession might have moderated 
the violence of the tempest, hut its efficacy m producmg 
a continued calm was more than doubtful It would have 
been an acknowledgment that the Government had acted 
with inconsiderateness and injustice, and possessed neither 
the strength nor the spirit to assert its legitimate nghts , 
and it would have established a dangerous precedent, and 
encouraged, in time to come, those who felt or fancied a 
gnevance, to resist the wiU of all futme administrations, 
and seek redress by force and mtimidation There was an 
end of all civil government, — of all government, — if 
mihtary combmation was allowed to set aside constituted 
authonty, if the army was suffered to dictate its own 
laws and choose its own officers , if the weapons, with 
which it was intrusted to defend the state against ex- 
ternal aggression, were aimed agamst those functionaries 
who had been appomted to guide and govern m India the 
civil and mihtary servants of the Company and subjects 
of the Crown. Justice demands that full weight should 
be given to these considerations m appreciatmg the con- 
duct of Sir George Barlow at this cnsis His determina- 
tion to uphold at every risk the nghtful claims of the 
Government to the obedience of the army was defensible 
on the grounds of the responsibihty, imposed upon him 
by his station, of preservmg undisturbed the social rela- 
tions of the civd and mihtaiy power under his authonty, 
of assertmg the supenonty of law over force, and of 
mamtaarung mviolate the pnnciples of the constitution, 
which had been assigned to the vanous members of the 
Indian empire by the Legislature of Great Bntain. Noi 
was the hazard of actual coUision so immment or so 
great as it seemed to be from the menacmg attitude which 
a part of the army had assumed It was but a part , and 
a considerable portion had not yet taken any share in their 
pioceedmgs The Commander-in-chief, and the great ma- 
jonty of those officers who were highest m rank and most 

1 By Captain Sydenham, the Eesident at Hyderatmd, hy Colonel Jlontresor, 
commanding the subsidiary force , and by Colonel Malcolm —Pari Papers 
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BOOK L ordin*tc md »editioaB Bpint whloH tbo offlcart had 

CHIP T dicplfljod. Tko lottor had b©fln poUiahed ai Mtdna, 

■ ood circolated to tho wrny but, notwithatandiDg tta gcns- 

rul tenor tiere itm » oalnmea m lU tone^ and a retioo 
ibknees in iti ugumente, \fbioli o5*ned a prospect of 
considerate as Trell as just deouiocL WLsteror mjgbt be 
the sentenoe of tba OoTemor-Oeneial, the sting of poson- 
slityiras proiored and it vas the fanctlonsTy not the 
indrndaal, who was expected to proDOunoe judgment. 

It >ind been the parpoee of Lord Uinto to hare sailed 
for Uadrts befora ^e mH of July but his departure was 
delayed by the isBomnoe, which the Idadns Qorarament, 
with that singularly imperfect kuiowledge which it had 
on other occasions evmi^ of the real state of thmgs, 
coiiTeyed to him, that the aghatioo was rapidly snbalding 
and. that a &u proepeol exited of the anny’a returning 
to a Bonse of du^ As soon as he asoertsined that the 
InAurnstion was mcorreot, he embarked, and reached 
hladras on the Ilth of September AD parties anxiooslr 
waited his dst Itwu not long delayed.* On the £Jih 
of the same month a general order aononnoed to the army 
the Govaraor Generals reprohaticin of them past oonduot, 
and his reedutlcn to Inflirt such pcmishment as might be 
oommensnrate with ibe offenoes committed. This deter 
rnmatlan was expresBed In language designed and calou 
lated to asBoage all imtsted feeling; and it was too endently 
grounded upon the nature of the past transaction for ite 
justloe to be oaDod into question. The naoeesity of rln 
diosting the sathonty of the GoTemment was hesed 
entirely upon abstract and moontroTcrtfbls prindpleo, 
and ths maimer in which that Tindication was to be 
exerolssd was quslifisd with the utmost possible lanlenoy 
The decision of the Ooronior-GoDeEalwas disUDgmahed 
by one remarkable peoiliaiity — the more remarkable from 
the contrast which it presented to the whole ooune of 
Sir George Bariow’s proceedings, — the non-axermee of 
absohito power the aheyanoe of the right of the Goremor 


Letter Own tlu Sui^icum Oortnnnetrt tn Omta* In rat 

SL Ovn*. STta Kar, U»( Fart. Ptsm, Hit U10, H Ih. 
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General to decree punislvracnfc of Ins o^^n^^lllnnd plon- 
auro , and tlio reference of those wlio ^^cro charged ^\Ith 
the highest degree of culpability to the judgniout of their 
peers A few onlj of the offenders were selected , such 
as officers in command of stations or of bodies of troops, 
commandants of corps, and indmduals conspicuous for 
nolent and forvrard behaaiour For the two first, courts- 
martial were ordered , to the others, the altornatn o was 
offered of investigation before the same tribunal, or dis- 
missal from the service The whole of the officers of the 
Hyderabad force were pardoned, in consideration of tho 
important example which thej had "^et of submission 
Only three officers came under the hrst class, eighteen only 
under the latter , a general amnesty tranquilliscd tho rest 
The order wound up with expressions of affectionate 
solicitude for tho character and welfare of the Const army, 
which sunk deep into minds that had so long been used 
to tho language of unbending steinncss and unqualified 
reproof, and which now laboured under tho humiliating 
consciousness that personal resentment, however provoked, 
was no excuse for a derehction of tho first principles of 
military duty, — obedience to constituted authority, and 
allegiance to the state 

Shortly after tho promulgation of this order, tho trials 
commenced Lieuteuant-Colonel John Bell, the command- 
ant of the garnson of Sermgapatam, was charged W'lth 
30inmg, and with heading, tho mutiny of tho troops Tho 
defence set up was, that ho had consented to take tho 
command only to prevent excesses , that ho exercised no 
real authority in the fort , that he had signed tho test 
without hesitation himself, and that it was through his 
mfluence the officers also finally signed it, and that the 
garrison finally surrendered the fort in a peaceable man- 
ner He was pronounced guilty, and sentenced to bo 
cashiered A hke charge and sentence charactensed the 
trial of Major Storey, who had consented to hold tho 
command at Masuhpatam, upon the arrest, by his brother- 
officers, of Colonel Innes, their common superior A 
similar defence was offered, and the prisoner was recom- 
mended to the mercy of the Commander-in-chief In 
"both cases, the sentences were held to be too lenient, and 
were sent back for revision , but they weie adhered to 

Tot- I. r 
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tU IhOek IdandM Sxptdilwn cyrmwi JWttoox. — 
Capture of AvOnjyna, — tf Banda, — andqf Ternat ^ — 
Jaxn, — odcompcenied hy Lord MxMo 
— JhffailhM of tkt Vey*pe — ovmovit^^Fcrmer Op*- 
rnftoiu. — ikttruetien of Dvteli Va*tl* ai Qrtsii — 
Mtnptro* of Qtntrol Baondd* and (f Au Bncteuor 
Oejurtl Jan»ent.— Amoal of tk» Flsot tn tA* Hoad* of 
Batana. — Landing of A* Troopt, — Oeeupatum ^ 
Batons —Adtanc* to Wdi*vrttdm. — SlTmgtA of Fort 
OomdM.’—AncnlL — Uartk of CdUmd QQlftput Co- 
IntnfL , — Snrpruo <f A* Onhcort,— Btfnea Forced , — 
Saplotion <f a Rtdauht, — A* Fort token, — Ae Pnnnt 
and Jhtpertton of A* Enentj — CAurion end Modvra 
ooenpted, — F\nol Defeat of Otneral Jantent, — Str 
render <f data and tU Dependeneies. — Jfr Bafte* 
appotnied Oowmor — Ootond OBletpie Oomaander qf 
A« Forcee, — Oaptur* of Yodkyalsrta. ^ Bspedition 
tgaina PtUwthtng ~-SnUan deponed — Titra of Ae 
Cbirt of D\x*eterx,— Benef^njd Fonlti of A* BnttA 
Admmittraiion tn Jawa, 

‘»V)S I. 0^ cn/ gratt politic*] importAiMe took pkoe 

J .1 on the continent of Ttwila, the ooc air n m ce of vhicli 
^ wiJ likelj' to eggruTmto the uirie^ expecneDoed by the Brf- 
iiih OoTQBnneiit from the doseauiemj thet preniled et 
Hedru but, during the ume period, rariooi occeeionB of 
znlnor moment hed ensan for the exendee of ite Inter 
forenoe nod the mimfesUtkoi of lU penrer Of thie oh* 
r*oter irere the proceedings oonseqneut apon the oonduct 
of Amir Khtm, of irbom meobem hu beim msde in onr 
preoeding pages, and who prorofced at this time the bo*- 
tllity of the Goremment of Bengal. Left without oon- 
trool by the ioaaiuty of Holkar, and keeping together a. 
numeroaa body of troops, for the psyment of -which he 
poeMesed no means of his own, Amir KTiarij after 
ing the resemrooe of the Bajp^ priDcee, was compelled to 
k>ok abroad for phmder and enlarge the field of hie depre- 
dabom. The Baja of Berar was aalaoted as the yiotim of 
hU pecesiities. 

In the eommencemeiti of his polibeal career Jeswant 
Bao Holkar had been detained fer some time as a prisoner 
at Ktgpore, and according to his own aesertions, was pfl- 
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laged "by tlio Raja of jewels of ■very great \aluo Aiuir BOOK 1 
Khan now demanded, in the name of Holkar, the icstitu- chap m 
tion of the jcisels' or their puce , and, as the demand was 
not complied with, he moAcd, in Jamiar\ 1800, to the 
frontiers of Berar wnth all his force, s\\cllcd to a large 
amount hy the accession of the predatory or Pindari 
hands," who had long spread tei ror through the dominions 
of the Bhonsla Baja hy their daring and de\aslating 
incursions Iso serious opposition was ofiored to Amu 
Khan’s advance he crossed the Koihiulda and proceeded 
to Juhhulpore, a cousiderahle citj of Berar, of which and 
of the surrounding country he took possession 

Although not hound hj the terms of the existing ticaty 
to give military aid to the Baja of Kagporo against liis 
enemies, yet the aggression of Amir Khan was considcicd 
hy the Bengal Goiemment to demand its vigorous inter- 
position There were grounds for suspecting that his 
movements were not unconnected with the discontent of 
the Suhahdar of Hj derahad and although the assertions 
of his envoys at Nagpore, that thou master had been 
induced to invade the coiinti;} hy the invitation of the 
Kizam, who had offered to defray the cost of a still more 
formidable armament, might not he deserving of implicit 
credit, yet the known sympathies of the parties rcndeied 
such a league between them far from improhahlc The 
interests of the Bntish power were therefore implicated 
with those of the Baja of Berar “The question was not,” 
as Loid Jilinto observed, “ whether it was just and expe- 
dient to aid the Baja in the defence and recovery of his , 
dominions, although in point of policy the essential change 
in the political state of India which would he occasioned 
hy the extinction of one of the substantive powers of the 
Dekhin might wan ant and require our interference, but 
whether an enterprising and ambitious Mussulman chief, 
at the head of a numerous army, mesistiblo by any powei 
except that of the Company, should bo permitted to 
estabhsh his authority on the rums of the Raja’s do- 
mimons, over terntones contiguous to those of the 

1 IIS Records Amir Klian mentions the manner in v,liloU Holkar becamo 
possessed of these jewels , but states that they svero sold, and the produce was 
ejqiended m raising troops, when ho was seized hj the Bhonsla Raja — Life, 
p 91 

2 He states his force at 40,000 horse and 24,000 rindarls 
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cmr L tanta of the iatter or irestem ehom, tUnly ioatterod from 

■ ' — Cape ITaaendom ibroo^ a dutanoe of nearlj foor bon 

drod TTinwt, Tiadj from a remote period, been bo notorfams 
for piratical babita, aa to bare aeonred for their temtorj 
the denomination of the Pirate coast. Among theae tribee 
the JoainuB were dietingoiabed \>y tbelr andadtj and 
cmeltj Hey had reoentlj embmoed the reformation 
TThioh Abd-nV-imhab had aome jaaie before introdnced 
into ^rr> h»TnTnftrl»T>t«mj and onltad to the fl arc en ea B of 
their lawleaa trade the ferootj of fanatiaam. Profeanon 
of the futh of Talam, or instant death, waa the frta of 
their captiree. Ibelr veatela, knom as daoa or bngtlai, 
Tarjing from one hondred and frft^ to three hundred and 
frftj torn borthen, and oaoTing from one hondred and 
frftj to tvo hondred men, were ohnnnlj built, with a 
sm^e tnast, and moonted bat a few guns. Singly they 
wera bttle formidaUe but they nanally sailed together 
in null deeta, from which a merthant-rwel was rarely 
*H<i to extnoa^ heraelt For a couideraUe period they 
refrained from molesting Kngliih ahip*. Tbe Company’s 
armed Teaaels were Ins^oted to exeroise rimnar forbev 
anca, and to oonfrne thamselres to repelhng aggresrion. 
Emboldened by this poUegr and impeUed by their re- 
Ugiona ardour the Joaamls departed from tbe canbon 
they bad hitherto preaetred, and do longer p^ii^ any re- 
ipeot to the Bnbah dag. In 1808, tbe Bylpb, a ymaTI aJup 
cd only one hundred tons, haring on baud the natire 
Persian secretary of 8ir Harford Jones, was attacked and 
captured in sight of the Neredde frigate by which she 
Tia retaken, and tbe pirate Teasels were rank. In the 
next year the Jlinerra, a large merobant-ahift fell m with 
a fleet of daoa, and, after a running fight of two days, waa 
earned by botudlng. The resistance and loaa th^ had 
snfl'ered had so axasperated the plratea, t>T<i erery male 
ChnsUan on board was mnrdered. It waa no longer pca- 
alble to permit the perpetration of such outrigoa and it 
WBi determined to seek the Joaanua In tbmr ohlef port, 
Itaa-al-Kbalmi, Inflict upon them a doaerred pnniahment 
for tbeir past crimet^ and impair If not the 

means of future mls^eD 

Setmt W tw WakAbS, IrSTHnart JaHt,>.SIl| TnrvlilslnUs 
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The expedition consisted of two of his Majesty's fiagates, 
the Chiffonne and Clorinde, and six of the Company’s 
■armed vessels^ m which nme hundred European soldiers 
and five himdred Sipahis were embarked The flotilla was 
commanded by Captain Wamwiight of the Chifibnne , 
the land division by Lieutenant-Colonel Smith, of his 
Majesty’s 65th The armament left Bombay on the 4th 
September OS’ Cape Musendom, it feU in with a fleet of 
twenty-seven daos one was sunk, the others were dis- 
persed The foice then proceeded to Muscat, the Imam 
of which, equally hostile to the Joasmis as pirates and 
as "Wahabis, gave prompt assistance to the objects of the 
expedition The squadron arrived off Eas-al-Khaima on 
the 12th of November Notwithstandmg its designation 
of Eas 01 head-land, the town was found to be situated 
on a low sandy pemnsula, nearly a mile m length The 
neck of the isthmus was defended by a wall, and the sea- 
face by batteries and entrenchments It was also secure 
from the neai approach of vessels of war by the shallow- 
ness of the water 

In consequence of this difficulty, the bombardment of 
the town was impracticable, and it was determined to 
cany it by assault By a skilful disposition, the landmg 
of the troops on the neck of the isthmus was effected at 
daybreak on the 13th of November, and, m spite of a 
vigorous resistance, the wall was escaladed Guns were 
then brought up, and, under the cover of their fire, the 
ti oops penetrated into the town All the pnncipal houses, 
as usual m Asiatic cities, were flat-roofed , and from their 
loofs, and loop-holes m then walls, a murderous fire of 
matchlocks checked for a while the progress of the assail- 
ants Then perseverance, however, tnumphed the town 
was abandoned by its survivmg defendeia, and by two 
o’clock Eas-al-Khaima was in the possession of the Bntish 
Although the place was filled with valuable merchandize, 
the spoil of piratical expeditions, no plundei was pei- 


ty Lieutenant 11 eUsted of the Indian navy, 1 243 Both mention that the 
prisoners, not Mohammedans, n ere brought singly to the gongn-aj , ivherc one 
of the pirates cut their throats, ivith the esclnmation, Allah Akbar ! God Is 
great 1 According to Llcntenant IVellsted, the name, proper!} Johasmis, mis 
denved from Johasm, a Mohammedan saint, who had pitched liis tent on the 
promontory where their cnl-t port was bnilt, hence called Eas al-Klmima,tho 
Cape of Tents, 1 25G 
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BOOK L by a TraD-dlspoeed and oommaroial people. The inhabi 

our Ti. tanta of the latter or wwtam ahore, thinly ioattored from 

■ Knaendom thrcrogh a distanoe of neazly foor htm 

dred milea, bail, from a remote period, been ao notonons 
for plratioal habha, at to hare aeciu 'ed for their temtory 
the daiominatioo of the Rrato ooast. Among theae tribee 
the Joaamii were tUatingalahod by their andadty aod 
onielty They had recently embraced the refotanation 
■whloh Abd nl-wahab had eome yean befrtre Introdnoed 
into lfA b«Tnmflrl»nt*ta, and united to the fieroenes of 
their lawleas trade the feroorty of fanaticoam, Profoneian 
of the faith of or Inatani death, xna the fate of 

their captirea. Their Teosela, Icnoim as daoe or bngalai, 
varying from one hundred and fifty to three hundred and 
fifty burthen, and oarrying from one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred men, were ohnnaDy built, with a 
single maat, and mounted but a few guns Singly they 
wore little formldahle but they ufually laOed together 
in small fieeti, from whlob a merthant-mael was rarely 
able to estrioats heraelfr For a ooDaiderahle period they 
refrained fr^m moleatiog Eoghsh shjpa. The Company a 
armed reaaela were instroeted to exerolae forbear 

and to fwn&na ifaemaeirea to repelling e gg remn, 
Emboldened by this polioy and impelled by their re- 
ligious ardour the JoasmlB departed from the oaution 
they had hitherto preeerved, and no longer paid any re- 
spect to the finiiah dag. In 1 806, the Sylph, a maTI ship 
of only one hundred tons, haring cm board the natire 
Peraun secretary of Sir Harfcod Jones, was attached sn.1 
captured in sight of the Nereuie frigate by which she 
was retahen, and the pirate reasela were s nnV. In the 
next year the lOnerra, a largo memhant-ahip, fell in -with 
a fleet of daos, and, after a running fight of two days, was 
carried by boarding. The realstanoe and loss th^ 
Bufl’ered bad so exa/^rated the pirates, that erery male 
Ghrixtisn. <m board was nmcdotocL It wia uo Innget poa- 
tible to permit the perpelrstion of such outriges and it 
was determined to sees: the Joasmis in their chief port, 
Bas-il Kbarms, inflict upon them a deaerred puniihment 
for their past crimes and impair if the 

TTiwnm of futnn suseluof. 
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The expedition consisted of two of his Majesty's fiigates, 
the Chiffonne and Clonnde, and six of the Company’s 
nnned vessels, m whiph nine hundred European soldiers 
and five himdred Sipahis were embarked The flotilla was 
commanded by Captain Wainwright of the Chiffonne , 
the land division by Lieutenant-Colonel Smith, of his 
Majesty’s 65th The armament left Bombay on the 4th 
September Off Cape Musendom, it fell in with a fleet of 
twenty-seven daos one was sunk, the others were dis- 
persed The foice then proceeded to Muscat, the Imam 
of which, equally hostde to the Joasmis as pirates and 
as IVahabis, gave prompt assistance to the objects of the 
expedition The squadron arrived off Eas-al-EIhaima on 
the 1 2th of November Notwithstanding its designation 
of Eas 01 head-land, the town was found to be situated 
on a low sandy peninsula, nearly a mile in length The 
neck of the isthmus was defended by a wall, and the sea- 
face by batteries and entrenchments It was also secure 
fiom the near approach of vessels of war by the shaEow- 
ness of the water 

In consequence of this difficulty, the bombardment of 
the town was impracticable, and it was detenmned to 
cany it by assault By a skdful disposition, the landing 
of the troops on the neck of the isthmus was effected at 
daybreak on the 13th of November, and, m spite of a 
vigoious resistance, the waU was escaladed Guns were 
then brought up, and, under the covei of then fire, the 
troops penetrated mto the town All the prmcipal houses, 
as usual m Asiatic cities, were flat-roofed , and from their 
loofs, and loop-holes m their walls, a murderous fiie of 
matchlocks checked for a while the progress of the assail- 
ants Them perseverance, however, triumphed the town 
was abandoned by its surviving defenders, and by two 
o’clock Eas-al-Ehaima was in the possession of the British 
Although the place was filled with valuable merchandize, 
the spoil of piiatical expeditions, no plundei vas pei- 


l)v Lieutenant V cUsted of the Indian naTy, i 213 Botli mention tliat the 
prisoners, not Wohammedans, -n-cro hronght slnglj to tlio gangu aj , -Hhero ono 
of the pirates cut their throats, ivitli the cicinination, Allah jUbar ! God Is 
preat 1 According to Lieutenant Wellsted, tlio name, proper!} Johasmis, uas 
derived from Johasm, a Mohammedan saint, who bad pitched Ins tent on tlio 
promontor) where their cnl i port was built, hence called Itos-al-Kliaima, the 
Cape of Tents, 1 250 
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of pMiImonloiifl prodigality In which eren the peomdiry 
saving bow no ratio to ths poconiary lo« as the value of 
the aptuTod shipa, and the chaigea of thoir oouvoy and 
equipments, Ur outbaUnoed In the end the coat which, In 
the v-^ g^rming , would have been Incnnwi by the oonqoeet 
of the colonies. The views of the home administiution at 
this period underwent a ohango, and the GovemmeBit of 
TUr^^ and the ohief naval o&aen in the Eastern seas, 
were authorised to adopt arrangementa of a more enter 
pnumg deaadption. It waa at first proposed to attempt 
nothing more than a rigorous bloohade of the Isle of 
Fmnoe and Bourbon, by the aquadron at the Qape of Good 
Hope, under Admiral Bertie but, aa thia was imprsotioa- 
ble, as long as the blockading ships depended upon the 
dudant se^ementa of the Oape or of Bombay for their 
fUppLes, it was determined to occupy the island of 
Boihigues, Ijing about one hundred leagues east of the 
Isle of France, and estabhsh opm It znsgaxinei, with 
stores and provinoni, for the refitting and rsviotoalliDg of 
the bloolodhig aqnadiua. A small tooe of two hundred 
Eoropeans, a^ an equal number of nativai, oommanded 
by LLentetLant-Oolooel Eeatinft was despatched from Bom 
bay under oo nvo y of his IXi^iesiy's ship BelliqucKi^ Com* 
m^ore Byug. They arrived off the inland oq the 4th of 
August, and found upon it only three Frenohmen engaged 
in growing vegetables for the use of the larger iwJaTniiL 
Bodngues was about fifteen miles lon^ freon east to west 
and seven from north to souths Wood and water wore 
plentiful, and vanens vegetables were raised. The stores 
were landed, and additional supplies wers sent for and 
Colonel Keatmg adopted all necessary preosntionj in order 
to strengthen himself in his positioti. The fji jj p ** made 
In 1809 end 1810^ however ehowed that, whatever benefits 
might ultimately result from the oocapation of Eodriguei^ 
it was not fbllowsd by thst of an efibotusl blockade of the 
French itianda. Freueh fiogatca bad ocsitinued to asB 
from their ports, and returned to them with splendid and 
valuable trophies of notory 

Although the poaitian thus taken up proved inadequate 
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to the entire prevention of maritime depredation, yet it BOOK I 
had the advantage of enahhng the Enghsh men of -war to chav vi. 

remain moie steadily and contmuously m those seas, 

crampmg the enemy’s operations, occasiomng frequent 1809. 
distress in the islands foi want of supphes, and affording 
a salient point from which to haiass and annoy them by 
occasional demonstrations oi actual mroads With this 
puipose, as well as to determine how fai ultenoi and 
more defimte measures were practicable, the forces at 
Rodnguez, both mihtary and naval, were strengthened, 
and in September, 1809, an expedition proceeded ffom . 
Rodnguez to the Isle de Bourbon. 

A body of foui hundred European and native tioops 
were embarked in his Majesty’s ships Nereide and Otter, 
and the Company’s cruizei Wasp Off Port Louis, in the 
Isle of France, they were joined by his Majesty’s ships, the 
Raisonnable, Commodore Rowley, and the Sinus, Captain 
Pym The whole proceeded to Bourbon, off the eastern 
extremity of which they ainved on the mommg of the 
20th of September In the evemng, a detachment, laised 
to SIX hundred men, by the addition of seamen and ma- 
rmes, was disembaiked to the southward of Pomt de 
Calotte, about seven miles from St Paul, the chief town 
on the western side of the island The disembaikation 
was unpeiceived by the enemy, and the troops had 
marched, and were in possession of two of the prmcipal 
battenes on the east of the town, commandmg the ship- 
ping, before their approach was apprehended On the 
advance of a column to storm a thud battery, they came 
upon the garrison, now collected, and reinforced by a 
hundred men of the tioops of the hne, servmg on board 
the frigate La Carohne, then lying in the bay with her 
prizes The position of the enemy was strong, and was 
supiiorted by eight pieces of artiUeiy Their defence was 
I'csolute, and it was not until the mam body of the assail- 
ants was concentiated, that they gave way By half-past 
eight, the whole of the batteries, and the town and 
magazines, were in the hands of the Enghsh, and, the 
escape of the ships bemg prevented by the squadion, 
they veic obliged to surrender The French ships taken 
were the Carohne fngate, of forty-six guns, and some 
small trading vessels , but, besides a gun-brig, and some 
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BOOK L The onlj Britiah ihip of w*r bow left 6f the bloclciding 
oHir Ti. stinsdroii w»* tiw Bofcdioe* mnd Commodore Emrlej' wm 
— — imable to prereot tho blookido of tlio lale de Bocrbon, 
IBIO -which WM eotftbliihed bj the Frenoh frlgatea, .Ajine and 
Iphigema, -who Interoopted severe! of the traniporta or 
nring with -troopa and atom for the destmed expedition 
against the lale of Fianoa On the 15th of September 
howerar the Africa! ne frjgate, Captain Corbett, amvod 
from £nglaz»d and Commodore Howloj thus reinforced, 
nnmedlatal/ pnt to m<l rnie French frigatei fled, and 
the “Rfi ghiih gare c^iaae. The Boadioea being a hea-vj 
Holler the French Toeaeb soon ahot fiar a-heo^ foUowed 
cloaelj bj the Afrioaine. Captain Corbett, apprehending 
the esonpa of the enemy brooght them to actioo, wMlat 
the Boadioea waa fire mBea astern. Tbe wmd died away 
the Aincaine waa o Te r pcrwered the qaptain wm killed, 
and the senior UeoiaDaDt wu obliged k> strike hb ccloiirs. 
The belanoe of strength again tamed in fanror of the 
Preach but the Bo^oea, being Joined by the Otter 
sloop aod Staonoh gtm-bri^ ocmbnoed the ohaae. The 
ensmy’a frigates were little inohned to renew the oontest 
and, haring token out auoh of her crew m were unhurt, 
they abandoned tbe Africaine m a crippled eoodition. 
Rowley retamed wKh her to 8t Pool on the l8th of Bep- 
tomber 

Cammodore Bowloy had not been many hoars at an- 
chor when three bs 3 appeared in the offing, two of which 
had aufiered in thair nuaU and ngglng. He immediately 
Tnadci aaQ in pnrsnlt of them, attended by the Otter and 
Stounoh. TbeTssael thatappeorsd not to bo disabled had 
another ahlp m tow which she cast to aare herself by 
flight. The third, having no top-masts, bore np -to assat 
bar ooneort, but -wm soon obliged to strike to the sopenor 
force of the Boadioea whflat the onppled Teasel yielded 
at onoe to tbe Otter The former proved to bo the French 
fngato Ventia the latter the Ceylon, an armed IntUxman 

ntblTorvntar DIC 8 u p* t>jn»mTl i i n uzMMilt on n 
WHtaOMHaitbeKcnaittecsadUcDabnipcnla tbt low oT tlw Fra^ k 
trofat^ mlcrTalBee ti Sw effloan «Bd tlirlT^tiiaa nwi klQiil.aDd «m 
bixared cue twlTV TOsSed I Bw liOw tBctBSedlL Dm Fm^ tbe or^iln 
ortbeBefleM. lathe aim, m tnaend and itxttan -ktv Ulkd, 

aad miT of tba Twmdad AM n laKttaf ChjtxtiWinmthTTVVOcailed. 
tat Twrarad Tttk tta low ct aa ay*. 
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from Madras, which had been captured that morning, affcei 
Cl smart engagement, by the Venus and the Victor coi- 
^ette, the vessel that had escaped The resolute resist- 
ance made by the Ceylon, and the damage she had in- 
mcted upon the Venus, were the main causes of her own 
recovery, and of the capture of the Venus Onboard the 
Ceylon was Majoi -General Abercrombie, who commanded 
the expedition now on its way from India 

The struggle thus far honourably maintained by the 
Trench was now soon to terrmnate , and an effort propor- 
tioned to the object was about to put an end to them 
maritime depredations in the seas of India Shortly after 
the action last noticed, or early in October, Vice-Admiral 
I Bertie in the Nisus frigate arrived from the Cape of Good 
Hope in the bay of St Paul Great exertions had been made 
I to refit and equip the vessels which bad been captured , 
and eleven days after the Vice-Admiral’s amval he was 
able to put to sea ivith the Boadicea, Nisus, Africame, 
Venus, now named the Nereide, and the Ceylon, well 
manned and supphed With this squadron he proceeded 
to Port Louis, off which he arrived on the 19th October 
Findmg that of the enemy’s vessels lymg in the harbour, 
not more than two were ready for sea, he left the Boadicea, 
Nisus, and Neieide, to mamtain the blockade, and resumed 
his voyage to Rodriguez, to join the expedition which had 
been directed to rendezvous at that island On his way 
he fell in with the squadron from India under Rear- 
Admiral Drury, proceedmg to the same destmation, and 
in company with them amved at Rodriguez on the 3rd of 
November The division from Bombay was aheady 
present, and that from ^ladras made its appearance three 
days afterwards It was not untd the 21st October that 
the almament from Bengal amved As the season was 
far advanced, and the period was approaching when the 
winds in these latitudes become vanable, and violent hur- 
ricanes occur, the commander of the expedition considered 
it of the utmost importance that no further time should 
bo lost , and accordingly preparations had been made for 
the embarkation of the troops that had proiiouslj amved, 
and for the supply of the vessels from Bengal with such 
stores as they might rcqmro without their dropping an- 
chor As soon as this operation was effected, the n hole 
1 01- I R 
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BOOA I A Talaable booty rtrwwded the intrepidity end condoct 
4 aur Ti which h»d *o brflUenUy acWeved a valnible acquiritlon 
— iritbOQt mffenng tny l<w». 

1810 At the Mme ti^Q^Te^n^^raa taSton by Captain ToAtT 
wrth a deta«4iin«Jt of EofopeaBi, the aeomen and marinee 
of the Dorer and aome of the newly enlisted Amboyna 
oorp& Captam Tndter arrived off the ialand oo the 
sath Angost bat light and baffling wmd* kept him off 
the aboro, and a landing was not pnu^tioahle before the 
2ath. A b'ondnid and aoventy men wrste landed in tie 
ni^t with Inteofe to eorpnae the forta and batteries which 
goarded the bay The diffionitiea of the approach frus- 
trated the scheme, and the men were ra- 0 mbarked> Early 
in the morning they weaw again pat on shore j and, whilet 
the frigate engrossed the attentmn of the enemy they pro- 
ceeded unobecrred to an eminence wippoeed to command 
the Fort of Eayomalra, the prmo^ Dntoh pooh They 
antred co the bill at noon bnt to thear gni^ raxatfeo 
th^ fo(^ that the fort waa scnened fr^ their Tiew 
by an interwnng foreat. They then endeeroared to 
prooeed by an Icl^d roote, hot, after meessact exertaoo 
thronghoot the day It WM fonnd Impocalhle to diaenoom- 
ber the path of the immanae trees which bad been cut down 
and pd^ acroM IL Tttmmg to the nght, they foUowed 
the conrae of a rlrulet which lad to the and hroo^t 
them about t^i o olook within eight hundred yards of the 
fort before they ware dlsoorered. Dlsre^gardlng a smart fire 
of grape and maiketry they rushed forward, eacaladed the 
waUs, and earned the fort. On the following morning 
the combined opersUona of the detaohmsnt and fngato 
orerpowered the other defences of the bay and by the 
oreidng Uw town and ialand woro anrreDdsred. Few 
casualties impaired the oiuUatum of the victors. Tbeir 
ooixjneat completed the redaction of the IToIaocsa, and 
Java wHh its dependencies alone remained in the poesee 
Ktoa of the Datcdi. 

Prior to the Deportore of Lord lllirto for lladiae, the 
pr sctic s b fi i ty of the subjngalion of Java bad been brought 
under his eocriderstlon by Ur originally a mem 

her o( the Penang CJoremmant, hut who had attracted 

AijUtH asBoat Biflfttr xO. Hiaarr ]7 1 Otrectek, SO ( OOdtl Do- 
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] the notice of the Governor-General by Ins acquaintance BOOK I. 
■with the languages, and pohtical crrcumstances of the chap vr. 

tribes of the Archipelago, and had been in consequence 

appointed the Governor-General’s agent at Malacca After ^ 
Lord Minto’s return to Bengal, the subject •was resumed 
J\Ir. Ba-ffles came lound to Calcutta for the sake of its 
more commodious investigation, and his statements so 
entirely satisfied the Governor-General of the feasibdity 
of the measure, that he deterimned to undertake it upon 
his own I'esponsibihty Its execution was, howevei, de- 
ferred until the result of the expedition against the 
Blench islands should he known , and m the interval the 
design received the prospective sanction of the autho- 
nties in England No time "was lost in preparing for the 
expedition The Kmg’s regiments, which had returned 
to Madias^ from the Mauritius, were immediately re- 
embarked, with the addition of the 78th regiment of 
foot and a portion of the 22nd dragoons , whilst in Bengal 
his Majestj^s 69th, four battalions of Sipahi volunteers, 
the 20th, 01 marine regiment, details of pioneei-s, and 
ai tiller y, horse and foot, with the Govemor-General’s body- 
guard, were assembled under the command of Colonel 
"Wood The command of the whole was vested in Sii 
Samuel Auchmuty, the Commander-m-chiof at Madi’as 
The Bengal troops sailed early in ilarch, and reached the 
appointed rendezvous at Malacca by the end of April 
Lord !Minto accompanied them m the !Modeste frigate, in 
the capacity, as he expressed himself, of a volunteer The 
^ladras force sailed in two di'visions the fiist, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel GiUespie, on the 18th of April , and 
the second, under Lieutenant-Colonel Gibbs, on the 29tli 
At the same time Sir Samuel Auchmuty embarked in 
the Akbar frigate, and Commodore Broughton command- 
ing the fleet sailed in the Illustrious It was fortunate 
that their departure had not been delayed, for on the 
3rd of ^lay a tremendous hurricane set in at Madras, in 
which a great number of vessels, including the Dover 
fngate, v ci o driven ashore and lost The fleet had reached 
the outer edge of the vortex, and felt but httlc of the 
violence of the stem The whole of the expedition vns 
collected at Malacca by the 1st of Juno but this was 

1 Tlic mil, G'aii, nnd S^tli Uic Madras pioneers vrcrc also rc-cmliarl cd. 
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ZtOOE. I pa.tli ; lod ioT&rdi mornio^ the bead of the oohimo 
CBAr n. hxd approached neikr to the irork«,{rLfanitttioii was brcm^it 
■ to Colonel GUleBple thet the reer diriiioc had fkBan be- 
htTH^. A short halt ns ordered bnt u it na impoeslblo 
to Temtln nDobeerred eAer daybreat, and a retreat In the 
proMDOe of the enenDj might haxard the noceaa of the 
expediUoD, Colonel Qilleaide determined to make the as- 
sart at onoe, troating that the etra)^ oolmnn woold be 
guided anght b; the firing, and vonld be in time to snp- 
port him before he ^rae aeriooalj engaged. 

The mormng dawn ahowed the enem 7 *B ^Tidettee at 
>vrwl and the oolnmn irae cbalkmged. The men, cta com- 
manded, resemng their flrt^ rushed fonrard mth the 
hajonet and the pioqneta were destrtsjed, and the kd 
vanced redoobi was oaoded as soon as the slann was grren. 
At the same moment, the gremadien of the 76th, under a 
heary fire from the enemj earned the bridge orer the 
a slight atraotore which might with ease hare 
been demolished. As aoon aa the paaaage was effeoted, 
Coloo * ! OnissplB, taming to the left, etonned a eecoDd 
redooht which was within the lines and Dotwithetanding 
the snpotior mmiben of the enemj and a epuital resist- 
Slice, whidb caused the loss of manj brare ofBoeis and 
xaen, it at the point o( the bajonet. £aoh of thtwe 

redoubts moonted twen^ eighte^pouDders, bendee 
eereril twenty-four end thirty two-ponndai*. 

The dirison of CoJoad Gibbs banng as was antiai 
psted, been guided to the eeene of aoboD by the cannon- 
ede, had hastened on to take their share In the confijot 
end, haring crossed the HlnV^n, the grmedien of the 14th, 
Cfitb, and 69th regmuots mored sgsmst a redoubt on the 
whidi they etonned, and carried with the bayonet 
in the most galtant manner Ihey had ecaroely gamed 
poasessiou, wtam the powder msgaz^, attached to it, ex 
ploded wi^a stoniung sound, and scattered pieoemealtho 
mutilated lizabs of both defenders and ■—ninta This 
awful oeuurreuoe was followed by a momentary p*jne j but 
the batteries of the enemy soon opened apiu upon the 
sttaoking oohmm. The asssflapts had, hower er now 

BirUMKtob>T« FWJCMlTfllW V Kn cS tb« BMOT^ WBMTf 
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gamed a firm foofcmg witlim tlie lines, and pioceeded witk 
renewed spirit to storm the lemainmg ledoubts to their 
right and left 

In the meantime an active cannonade had been mam- 
tamed on the front, where the enemy had erroneously 
expected the mam, attack would have been made , and 
undei this persuasion had lefi-ained from reinforcing their 
troops on the right The column directed to the rear was 
unable to cross the river, as the bndge was burnt, and 
obliged to remain contented with firing upon the enemy 
from the opposite bank The detachment imder Lieu- 
^ tenant-Colonel Macleod earned the redoubt agamst which 
they had been sent, but, imfortunately, with the loss of 
their commander The success of the assault on the 
right, however, soon opened a free access to the entiench- 
ment, and the British entered Cornells m every direction 
"When most of the redoubts had been stormed, and 
dayhght rendered objects distinct, the enemy’s reseive, 
composed of several battahons, with twenty pieces of 
horse artillery, besides heai^y guns, and a large body of 
cavalry, was seen drawn up on the plains in front of the 
barmcks and lesser fort of Comehs, the guns of which 
commanded the approach The duty of dispersing these 
was consigned to the 59th, and was gallantly efiected by 
that coips, who not only drove them from their position, 
but captured the fort The di-agoons and horse artillery 
then coming up. Colonel Gillespie placed himself at them 
head, and pursued the fugitives for ten miles, cutting off 
groat numbers, and completing the disorgamzation of thou 
army Those who sought refuge in the thickets, were 
killed or dispersed by the 14th regiment and detachments 
of the Bengal volunteers The efforts of then officers to 
keep them together as far as Beutenzorg, where entrench- 
ments had been thrown up, and a second stand was to 
have been made, entirely failed, and the fate of Java was 
decided Six thousand prisoners were taken, mostly Eu- 
ropean troops, including a regiment of voltigeurs recently 
arrived from Franco The loss of the enemy in kiUed and 
wounded was likewise very considerable The victoiy was 
not won without loss also to the assailants In the 
previous operations, and m the assault of Cornells, the 
VOL I s 
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BOOK L pottaadoni »nd by a conTeaitian with the United Nether^ 
cBAT n. Uttt!ii^ dated 13th of Angnat, 1814, engaged to reatore all 

1 the c^oniefl, 'with exception of the Oape of Good Hope 

1618. aod Kime places In the West Indies. Java was conac' 
qnently among the oeesiaDa. The more piaging colls at 
home upon the attention of the Batavun Ooremment, 
delayed tta aTaHtng itaelf immediately of the g aner ority 
of iti ally azKl Jara did not rearm me the olttraoter ^ 
a Dntoh orAcmj xnrtil the end of 1816^ hre yean after it 
ifd been oanqnered by the armament from Bengal Bir 
T TUffles vas apared the pain of Teeignlng his poror to 
the Dntoh commlaakmcin, by the appomtment of Mr 
Fettdall, of the Bengal eeiTloe to the gorernment of Jara 
in the beginning of the came year 
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SoMiBMarw of &• of l£r b«d b«*n * 

ef tr OsaTtef Utraetsn, mrOalarir hit tOtSMiOB cC Om pti^A 

b order U nte fitadata jriaca tt n aaitiit pmAr desnrlalad mio- 
o ar mKy anacr m mgr ta l dwnaTid tar m«r tad tr^rratn — gg 
dia rta a « Tlan<i 1 . Gkcrm tatjatkattec Ida tlao Wr. m> 

farad mmat htan I vfaUi, fShMah acfcaarMfid tn ua miMBScd terra* 
br ttaa Onrt to ta DttalT aafraadad, MBa tD bar* irodacad tda* m a i — j a- 

u* to htm tn tbo mtod ot Lord Xofaa, tod t* hara had niflaBMO ta hX 
KpmaMloa, ID* TwrWcail ■wJiirr— t, bj Lord to b* 

t Wm.nt-JOT iraa tiajaj iar d ^aaJ h^rayatrad rUt U Bafhod, 

vtiara ha raoetrod tha hcMor cf hamlfttwod tn tha «>1 of UlT -~ itu 
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CciUgi Fori WiiUam.-^ Finanexal Op«itfwju.— 
ClfiM Lord 2lirdd» Jdmnutratiofu 


BOOK I. r pFTE GcTomar-QcnerBl rotnmed fitim JiTa to CWcatt» 
aair ru. >1- tonrdi tho end of 1811 asd tlu remaimog penod 
■ of hia idmlrdatratlcn WM occnpied with the loBumptloii 
181t. andproucotianof moKsona iffecthig the wdihn of British 
rnHl* In iti azmcabte rdahone with the ndghboiiriog 
state* and fti allies, and m the pr omotacm of Ita mteical 
prtieperrty 

The peace of India remained nndlstarbed hut rcncms 
indioations oocorred of an approaching ne ce a ritj for da- 
parting from the paciflo principle* which had generally 
regolatad th* poUi^ of the Gorensment. On the north, 
the Court of Nepaol had assarted to territory 

wlthm the Company'* borodarleB which ware qnoetfoned 
or denied and had instigatod, or allowed Its aohjeota to 
oommit, eciaroaahments and outrages which dgnanded 
sariooe notion. In the aonth, the style tamned by the 
offloen of the Kmg of B uro fl in ih^ mt er ixim ee with 
the fanotiacaoee at Chittagong ansmg out of 

ItLfccereetions m the mtennedate proriBoe of Anoan, 
lately oonqnered by the B arm te n , reyoled an arrogant 
and mrarping spirit which ft wtrold probahly require force 
to ropresa. On the weeteni frontier the banditti known 
as Plndarii, were becoming daily more oonfldetnt and 
danng aod in ISIS a par^ of them nolaied the integr i ty 
of the British dominions, broke through the bocndarise, 
aod adranoed to the wealthy commaroikl cdty of hCrxa 
pore, which they threatened to plunder The approach 
of troop* nred it from deetruotian, and the Kndana 
retired. To prerent the re p e titi on of a aimnar ir mp H im^ 
treatie* were formed with the Baja* of Tehn and Bewa, ' 
by which they were bound to oloeo the p aa *ee in their 
aereral pnnoiptlrtie* igamst the Findan incnmons, and a 
cordon of tioopa was ataboned along the frontier from 
BgndcTkhaTtd to IDdnspore. At the same time that 


recButlona wore takim, it was foreseen that they wonld 
« mere palQatiia and a time was oantempiaied when 

I Trwtr vA mbuKBt if naaa.i'kar m* 


fmiralj n ap> d to.— ittWlM Ttfh Scttrv 
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it •wotild be necessary to undertake a system of military BOOK L 
and political operations calculated to strike at the root chap mi 

of this great and incieasmg eviL* The penod ivas not 

long deferred but the arrangements adopted belong to a 
different admmistmtion The same was the case with 
the course that was ultimately pursued with respect to 
Nepaul and Burma , and we may therefore suspend their 
consideration until the power of the British Government 
was exerted to place its lights beyond dispute, to secure 
its confines fiom aggression, and to eradicate the preda- 
tory pestilence which had so long preyed upon the strength, 
and wasted the energies, of Centml India 

The subsidiary ahiance with Hyderabad had undergone 
no mateiial alteration since the interference of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal m the appointment of a minister The 
Nizam, discontented and sullen, took httle concern m 
pubhc busmess, and sought consolation for wounded pnde 
in sensual mdulgence His mmister, Munir-al-Mulk, equally 
indolent and mcapable, followed his soveieign’s example , 
and all the labour, but with it much of the authority,, 
devolved upon the Hin du subordinate, Chxmdu Lai Strong 
also in the assured support of the Resident, the Dewan 
made but an indifferent use of his responsibihty, and to 
his own purposes and emolument sacrificed the interests 
of the prmce and the prosperity of the people At the 
recommendation of the Resident, Chandu Lai consented to 
the reorganisation of the mihtary contmgent which the 
Nizam was bound by treaty to fuinish, and, instead of a 
body of irregulars, to mamtam a standing disciphned 
force under British ofilcei-s This was giudually mcreased 
to above twelve thousand men, horse and foot, and proved 
itself of emment service in the subsequent war Its chief 
value m the estimation of the minister was the weight 
which it gave him m his dealmgs with the Court, and the 
coercive means it enabled him to employ against refractoiy 
landholders, and farmers of the revenue, on occasions 
when the aid of the subsidiary brigades was withheld. The 
sanction of the Government was given to the arrangement 
A s im ilar plan was recommended to the Peshwa, and he 

I Secret Letter from Bengal, 2na October, 1812, Papers, Pindari War, 
p 14 
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The interference which was thus exercised by the Go- BOOK I 
vemment of Bengal in the internal legulation of the chap vil 
affairs of Oude, was grounded upon the article of the ^ 
treaty of 1801, in which the Nawab “ engaged to estabhsh 
in his leseried dominions such a system of administra- 
tion, to be cairied into effect by his own officers, as should ’ 
be conducive to the prospeiity of his subjects, and cal- 
culated to secure the lives and property of the inhabitants , 
and that his Excellency would always advise with, and act 
in conformity to, the counsel of the officera of the Ho- 
nourable Company” The explanation subsequently given 
by Lord "Wellesley to the Nawab of the pnnciples which 
were to regulate the intercourse between the two states 
amphfied the expressions of this article , and whilst it 
declared that the Resident was to be the representative of 
the Governor-General, and the channel by which the sen- 
timents and counsels of the British Government were to 
be communicated, enjomed that functionary to treat the 
Nawab with the utmost degree of respect, concihation, and 
attention, and to mamtain cordial union and harmony in 
all transactions 

How was this to be accomplished when the sentiments 
of the Hawab differed from those of the Resident? what 
security was provided for the acquiescence of the former 
in the counsels of the latter ? who was to determme whe- 
ther the counsels of the British Government and of its 
representative were really calculated to promote the in- 
terests of the prmce and his people ? and by what means 
comphance was to be enforced consistently with the de- 
gree of independence which the Nawab was allowed to 
retam? were questions which the vague and mdefimte 
phraseology of both treaty and explanation left for the 
embarrassment of Lord Wellesley’s successors 

On the present occasion, aU these sources of perplexity 
occurred Professmg himself wilhng and desirous to defer 
to the advice of the British Government, the Nawab en- 
tertained msuperable and not unreasonable objections to 
the propositions submitted to him It was recommended 
to him to take as a model, the arrangements mtroduced 
into the Ceded provinces with, it was affirmed, entire 
success , to rehnquish the practice of farming the re- 
venues , to institute an mqmry into the productiveness 
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book L of the gmlj npoD ft detAnnimtloa of their Tihie, to 

our TTL settle vHh the prcrpneton ft modante nte -of ftajM t wnffi t 
— jpr ft period of thiflo jtaiB. To these TocommendsUcna 
ISU. the l^smb st fint gftTe ius ftaect hot he eturtod donbt» 
■fl to the prftotioftl:^^ of their execntioii, the deltjB ted 
diffioahiea iriuoh iroold fttteod the Ttlaaticm of the lende^ 
the impoftriblU^ of fipdrng ftmctloiiiiriee qasllBed 
ftod fit to form tattlsmenta with the luxlholdera. On the 
other the Beetdent, Usjor BeiHie, sengmoe in hie 

eipeetfttlociB of soooeaa, tree^ the KsTabs doobte u 
emilre, and, Inetead of oheerring the tfnxdlijitoij ooone 
preeonbod bj Lord WeDeeleT pretd the reform mth & 
degree ot pontiraaeaa and importmutj whioh fonilfthed 
the NftWftb srlth a freah cense of alam, and led him to 
^rprehend that the Haddeofs objects were to talce into 
bSi own the oomlnation of ^e rerenne offleers and 
an inquLflUinftl eamtinj into hi* revenueft. Each charged 
the oUier wrth ft Tirtoftl lofrftotlcm of the trefttj the 
eidant ftoouing the Kftwih of dieregvdbg the adnoe of 
the Bntioh OoremmeDt, and the Navah ivTmpTatnmg that 
he wfti not permitted to jodge what meaeona were can- 
dooire to the prosperity cf hie people, at eurj them Into 
efTeet through the agency of hi* own eearasta. ^Ihere 
were oeTenl other eonroea of dlngreement, ariiing chiefly 
oat of the adFoeaoy by the Beaident of the rights and 
daims of the mambere of the Nawab * family or of in- 
dindnals tahon under hia e^ieoial proieotioD, m opposition 
to the vkhes of the Kawah. In moat of these caaea the 
oondaot of the Beeideot mi^t be defended, either by ez 
ifting or implied engagemente with the Entiah Govom- 
meert but it neoeeearfly reminded the Nawab of the 
unreality of the ind^iondoDoe with which Lord Wellealey 
had pretended to inveat him hi ah matteis of a private 
and domeeilo nature. 

After much lengthy oomspondenoe and vtrioui peir> 
aoDil ooefereaoea, in wiuah the Kawah noder the operation 
of flnetaiafang feelings repeatedly promised aognieBoenoe, 
and as often sraded the fhlfllment of his pronuaea, the 
Goremment of Bengal, then admmiatered by Geoeral 
Hewett as Tioe-Preaident dunog Iiord llinWa ahsenoe at 
Jars, detennined to refoun from urging the queatian of 
reform further They aigned that it would bo of little 
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avail to enfoice tte Naivab’s adoiition of a plau, tho exe- 
cution of 1x111011 ho could easily, and vrould most ccrtamly, 
frustrate, that his objections to any particulai scheme of 
loform could not be construed into a systematic disiegard 
of the counsels of the British Government, for vhich, on 
the contraiy, ho piofessodtho utmost deference , and that, 
consequently, to have recourse to tho only method of 
compulsion vhich could be contemplated, that of denying 
him tho services of tho subsidiary force for tho suppies- 
sion of insubordination and resistance to his authority, 
uould be an unjustifiable departure from tho conditions 
of the alhanco "Whilst erpiossing, therefore, extreme 
dissatisfaction Tvith tho Nawab for tho insincerity and 
prevarication vliich ho had displaj ed, tho Eesident vas 
instructed do relmquish foi the time all further ofiorts to 
obtam iixs consent to tho proposed reform * "With regard 
to the employment of British troops against rofmetory 
Zemindars at the requisition of tho Nauab’s collectors, the 
Government confirmed a resolution to which they had 
previously come, of not allowing their employment with- 
out an investigation by the Eesident of tho occasion which 
demanded it 

The question of reform remained unagitated dunng 
part of 1812 , but causes of disagreement were not wanting 
In the commencement of tho year, an apph cation was 
made by the Nawab foi troops to put down an insurrec- 
tion , but the Eesident, ascertaining that the disturbance 
was of no importance, and was connected, as usual, with 
the exactions of the fanners of the revenues, insisted on 
the pnor investigation of tho ments of the case, or the 
deputation of bis own agents for the purpose The Nawab 
dechned comphance, and no troops were sent Shortly 
afterwards, some of the Nawab’s proceedings encroachmg 
on the nghts of the Bhao Begum of Fyzabad, the widow 
of hiB fathei, were opposed to the Eesident, as these rights 
had been guaranteed by treaty This mterfeience m his 
domestic concerns was a source of severe mortification to 

1 X.ettcr from the Bengal Government to tho Court of Directors, 15th 
October, 1811, In which the negotuuions nith the Nnwab ore detailed Beport 
Select Committee, 1832, Political Appendix, 414 Tho correspondence 
hettveen the Nawab, the Eesident, and the Government are printed also in 
the“0nde Papers,” -printed for tho proprietors of East India Stock, June, 
1824 
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book I the N*wab, *i>d he stranuondj’ denied the right of the 

CHAT yu- Raeidant to Interpoee. Towuis the close of the jeeme 

— Tear the Qoremment of Bengal had iU ettentioii called 
IRIS. ^ ontragw and robhedea oommitted on the Britleh £ro&- 
tiere maranding ganga from Onde, whom the Jfawib a 
ofEoera were either ttnable or nnwRUng to reatraln. Aa 
thia erll had been the frequent topic of unflTaflmg ropre- 
•entation, It was now annotmcod to the Kawab that the 
phmdexerB would be puraaed Into hia ootmtrj by the 
Britiah troops without hla permlaion If hia aoqmeaoence 
were withheld. AB theae eoDToea of vexation poduced a 
formal complaint of the Kawab against the Bealdent for 
insolent and arrogant behaviour the charge waa met by 
the Reeulent'e denial, and a reorlimnatory acousatian o^ 
an improper want of reapeot to the Britiah repreBantatire 
in the tozte and style of the Nawmb a oorraapnndemyi. The 
Oovemmept pronounced their entire approbation of the 
Beeident's cooduot) and re q ui red the Kawab to adopt a 
more deferential a^Ie of addrees. 

Theae prooeedingi for a whBo Intimidated the Kawab 
into profeailng hia resolution to canform to the wiahea of 
the Gorenunact in all thlogB but tbs nnperfeob axeou' 
tion of hia promiee drew from Lord Minto,^ in July 1813, 
an address of remonatrance a-nf^ axpcetulation, reminding 
bhn that the Britiah Govummant had a right, founded 
upoQ the bssLa of the subsidiary treaty to propose auch 
reforms In his internal gorenment as it deemed eoentlal, 
sod that be waa held by the tame treaty under an obliga- 
tion to follow sQoh advice that he admitted the ne* 
oesaity and both verhaDy and in writing given 
aasuranoea of hia eoqtneeoeaoe in a manner little 1 *— 
authentio and formal than If they b«^^ been rednoed to 
the form of a trea^ and equally on ids honour 

and good fiuth notwithatsading whioh, ho had retracted 
hia oonseot, and opposed the most determined restftance 
to the offorta made by the Besito^ acting nndar the po- 
■ttrve ordert of the Goremmen^ to mdnoe him to 
by the tenna of hia engagementa. lord Jliiito deolarod 
also, that, upon reoeiTing the Kawab a acquitsoenc*, the 
Botiah Govemmant would have been entitled, and waa 

_ .LWWr fr>»i ^ Oom*r><l«m to e« JTmb Tbk- M Jalr UU i 
USdV M&. 
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pcrbaps requiicd, to insist on lus carr^nng tlio proposed 
plan into cflcct at once ; and instances the patience and 
respect with which his objections had been listened to 
and refuted, as imdenmblc proofs of its forbearance and 
moderation hTot a single argument against the plan had 
been adduced, but had been lespectfuUy entertained, de- 
liberately examined, and successfully combated , and tho 
doubts and fears still professed by the Nawab could be 
ascribed to no other motives than a decided resolution to 
oppose the introduction of reform altogcthoi, in the vam 
hope that the Government would ultimately abandon tho 
question in despair Tho Nawab was assured that no 
lapse of time, no change of circumstances, would cvci 
induce the British Government to relmqmsh a measure 
which it considered essential to tho happiness and pro- 
sperity of Oude, the ease and reputation of the Nawab, 
and the best interests of both states He was also wained, 
that, if he persisted in his refusal, ho would violate an 
express stipulation of tho treaty , and he was requested 
seriously to consider the consequences m which he might 
involve himself by such a course of conduct Lord JLnto 
therefore expressed lus confident expectation that tho 
refonn recommended would be earned mto effect wnthout 
further opposition or delay The Governor-General ex- 
plained his views upon the other xmints under discussion 
in a like peremptoiy stram 

Fortified with the decision of tho Government, the Re- 
sident proceeded to msist upon the Hawab’s immediate 
adoption of the measures proposed, and, in his ardour and 
impatience, demanded for tho Bntish Goveinment a 
degree of participation m the ordinary administration of 
Oude scarcely warranted by the spirit or letter of the 
existmg engagements, when he maintained that every act 
whatsoever— -the lease of a distnct m farm, the institution 
of a court of justice in the caxiital, the change of any 
pohee regulation, — ^without the previous concurrence of 
the Governor-General, was a direct violation of the treaty, 
for which the Hawab might he made responsible or, in 
other words, might be divested of all authonty whenever 
it pleased the Government to call him to account That 
such minute and vexatious interference was mtended by 
the ongmal contract, may he reasonably questioned ^ but 
VOL r n 
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BOOK L tli« Naw»b, emd he rtrenucraaly denied the right of tho 
cair nu RaBulent to interpo*®. Towirda the clo»o of the suae 
. — ■ jeor the GoTBtnmeot of Bengal hsd iU attention called 

181K to ootragei and robberies oommltted on the BritUh friiO' 
tiers by martndlng gangs ftom Chide, whom the Nawab 5 
offloerB were either tuutble or nnwHIIng to restrain. As 
this eril bad been the frequent topic of onarailing repre- 
sentatkra, it woa now announced to the Nawab that the 
plonderen would bo porsood into hia co untry by the 
British troops withont his permisaioo if hb acqmesosnce 
were wHhhrid All these sounxe of Toutloti pT>dQced a 
formal oomplamt of the Nawah against the Rerident for 
insolent and Arrogant beharioor the diaige wu met hr 
the Eeudent a denial, and a rearimmatccy acoosation of 
an nnpropor want of respect to the British repitaentsHre 
in the tone and style of the Nawkb*s oorieipondance. The 
OoTsminent pronounced their entire approbation of the 
BeoideiTt a conduct, and required the Kawah to adopt a 
more deferential s^le of addren. 

These proceedings for a while ifftimidsted the 17awab 
into p r of essiiig his resolution to ocmfonn to the wiahee of 
the Oorenuoent in all thinga but the unperibot ei;eoa' 
tion of his promise drew from Lord hlhito, In Joly 1813, 
an address of remuostrance and expostulation, reminding 
him that the Bribsb Gcrsnunent had a right, founded 
upon the beau of the subsidiary treaty to propose sudh 
refbnaa m hli mtemal goromment as it deemed 
and that he was held by the same treaty under an obliga 
ticm to fdOow such adnoe that be had admitled the ne- 
cessity and both verbslly and m writing had giren 
aasuTanes of his aoqaiescsnoe in a TnTtwp little 
authentic and formsl than If they had been reduced to 
the form of a trea^ and equally on his honour 

and good &ith notwithstanding which, he had retracted 
bis consent, and opposed the most determined rautanoe 
to the efforts made by the Besident, acting the po- 
sitiTe orders of the Goremiaant, to induce him to abide 
by the terms of bis angsgements. Lord iOnto declared 
aiu^ that, upon reosiTliig the Ktwab g aoqodcsoeoos, the 
British Goremmant would hare been entitled, and was 

Oormcr-Owal to ibs tai Jilr Ulli 

riixii, ^ lee. 
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perhaps required, to insist on his caiTjung the proposed BOOK I, 
pLan into elFcct at once , and instances the patience and chap ni 
respect "With -tt-hich his objections had hcen listened to — — — 
and refuted, as undcniahlc proofs of its forbcamuce and 
moderation. Not a single argument against the plan had 
been adduced, but had been lespcctfuUy entertained, de- 
liberately examined, and successfully combated , and the 
doubts and fears still professed by the Naivab could be 
ascribed to no other motives than a decided resolution to 
oppose the introduction of reform altogether, in the vain 
hope that the Government "would ultimately abandon the 
question m despair The Nawab "was assured that no 
lapse of time, no change of circumstances, -would ovci 
induce the Bntish Government to rchnqmsh a measure 
vhich it considered essential to the happmess and pro- 
sperity of Oude, the case and reputation of the Nau'ab, 
and the best interests of both states Ho wa.s also -warned, 
that, if he persisted in his refusal, he would violate an 
express stipulation of the treaty , and he was requested 
seriously to consider the consequences m which he might 
involve himself by such a course of conduct Lord Minto 
therefore expressed his confident expectation that tho 
reform recommended would bo earned mto effect -without 
further oiiposition or delay The Governor-General ex- 
plained his views upon the other x>oints under discussion 
in a hke peremptory strain 

Fortified -with the decision of the Government, the Re- 
sident proceeded to msist upon the Nawab’s immediate 
adoption of the measures proposed, and, in his ardour and 
impatience, demanded for the Bntish Government a 
degree of paiticipation in -the ordinary administration of 
Oude scarcely -warranted by the spirit or letter of the 
existmg engagements, when he mam-tamed that every act 
whatsoever — ^the lease of a distnct m farm, the institution 
of a court of justice m the cajiital, the change of any 
pohee regulation, — ^without the previous concurrence of 
the Governor-General, -was a direct -violation of the treaty, 
for which the Ra-wah might he made responsible, or, m 
other words, might he divested of all authonty whenever 
it pleased the Government -to call him to account That 
such minute and vexatious mterference was mtended hy 
the ongmal contract, may he reasonably questioned ^ hut 
Toil I T 
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praeot ditotuHioiM ahowed the extrenia difflcolty of 
defining tha Ju*t limits of interpoeitioii, sud the muivtad 
■hie tandenoT- of ■!! sQoh political anodations to reader 
the will of the oontrooUng power the »de elandard of the 
neceasity of its interferooce. Tie Nawih became alarmed, 
and, 111 the month of Beptember he annotmced hia final 
doterminatKin to giro immediate operation to the project 
of reform, by detpatohing offioen to a4jnst an equitable 
■awaHment and he instituted arrangements for afibrding 
Biti«&«tion on the nlnor topics of di^mte. Before any 
important results conld be realised from these preliminary 
meaauree, the OoTommrnt of India passed into other 
diffecent riewa Influenced the ooanaels of Lord 

Mou^ 

Although the ooGntrlss whloh bad beeci hrooght under 
Bntlah sway had derived from H the benefits of exemption 
from foreign inraalan and intomol diaorder for some years, 
yet the progresilTe amelioration of the oocdifaon id the 
people had friled to keep paoe with the expeotationa and 
hopes of their ralen. 11^ was and is still to be seoiibed 
to radical defects in the systems of Judins H tt and 
I renue which bad been introduced and which, tlthoog^ 
they were baaed upon just and bensTolent prinoiplai, were 
V too entirely of a European oomplenon to be readity’ iden- 
\ tifijible with the very dlflerent aspeda of society which 
leziated in Hindustan. They had been framed upon in- 
\ sufficient inquiry and had been brought in abruptly 
without having been suflered to grow up gradually 
gpootaneoualy with the otmtinuance of tiie new and 
ari i * i TTTalo Qa oonstitatian of things to which they owed 
the ir arigm. They were wtm only In the couxse of adapta- 
tion to (firamistaDoee and itwaa,and has amee oontinaed 
to be, the anxious olooet of both the local and homo au 
thodtiea to provide a remedy for thoee deleota which their 
derelopmeiit displaya. The sulijeot has been already 
treated of at some length hut as the obeerratlons mmjlm 
in a farmer volume were m some degree antiojpatoTy "tw? 
the facta on which they were founded belong to the period 
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now under review, as also they were restricted to the 
Bengal provinces, some further notice of them here may 
not be superfluous or out of place 
Whatever may have been the case when the Moham- 
medan and Hindu governments were m full vigour, it 
was undemable that, for a considerable time before the 
estabhshment of British supremacy, the people of India 
had been unaccustomed to any regularly orgamsed and 
administered system of law or justice In Upper India, 
Mohammedan dommation had left few and obscure traces 
of Hindu institutions , and those which they had sub- 
stituted, never very pure or perfect, had almost equally 
disappeared m the anarchy by which Hindustan had long 
been distracted The same was very much the case with 
the territories under the Madras Presidency that had been 
subject to the Mohammedans , and, if Hmdu usages 
lingeied in the Mahratta states, they had lost much of 
them pnmary chaiacter amid the uregular and arbitral y 
practices of the ruling authorities The mam prmciple 
that everywhere regulated the administration was the 
concentration of absolute authority , and the same indi- 
vidual was charged with the supermtendence of revenue, 
justice, and police, with httle to guide or restram him 
except his own perceptions and sentiments of eqmty, and 
a prudent consideration for his own safety and advantage 
Even m the best of times the sovereign, whether King or 
Raja, was the fountain of law and justice , and the Subah- 
dar, the Nawab, the Jagirdar, aU holdmg delegated oi 
usurped authoiity, claimed the same prerogative The 
Kazi, 01 Hyayadlupati, Mohammedan and Hmdu ex- 
poundei’S of the law, were sometimes retamed m pnncipal 
towns as judges of civil and cruninal law , but them autho- 
rity was ill defmed, them labours were ill paid, and justice 
received httle profit from them nomination The pohco 
of cities was also in some places under the authority ot 
an appomted officer, the Fojdar or Kotwal, who was 
responsible to the governor of the distnct or city , but 
in the villages and in the country, the village head-men, 
or PatSls, where such existed, and m other parts the 
Zemindar, who combined the character of landholdei and 
collector of the revenue, claimed the charge of the pohce, 
and the decision of civd and cnmmal smts The leadmg 
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BCMDK L object of the Mtiro gorermnsutj ▼nf the rctlis«tjaii of 
cair Tiu the IftTge^t poBBihle imount of rererrae aod tU penons 

— engiged in tiufl duty ■whether u fi»c»l of&o«ff* or as 

tSt*' &imCT» contraotora, ■»«« armed with plenary powers 

i both as magtstimtes and Jodgee a pertinadems 
frtm whom they opprta eed might sometiicrt* roach 
the ears of their snperiorSi bat in general this resource 
was imperfectly aTollal^ snd the people were left to the 
xmoontrolled will of Indtridnala.' 

iBOompatfblj as snofa a state of thmgs must be with 
the feeli^ and pnnorplea of Enrtjpeona, its effects upon 
the oonditicm of the mhabitants of Inda were not wholly 
■nbromra of their ha^^dnees. Ihe persons plsoed orer 
t>i«»n belonged to themaehreB, were aseunilated m rehgian 
■nH IsDgoa^ oanrersant with their nMges, and not 
Ttgardleaa of therr goodajdnlaD. Thetr dedaioos^ilthoa^ 
not graded by • cede of laws, were fo rm d e d upon an so- 
omate biowledgs of p e r so ns and things and, when not 


an eb« Boxil «MBaai eaev ts tiallia. to telr Mief 

w qC caKHBi t uB ifcM M axiateA W Bwspil Of tia au* W lev 

jttM ■moT^ tte ptneU. ta> teflsylns m mam <t tta r—>t» W tbelr 

iTw rittt TSipvpl h«s o* vstm *X ^ 

■bvK* e( prpcr wWi a SquI (s buIt* or mriOtr* WBc«r) 

vu fol^ W cw tnJqWlM «ad miin aey ai^ » <«» i u aT to mtrW 
of Mm b 7 rwwiSrqt* ta hadj U ts* atk;rit 7 1 * vtikli be 

VM aaenatsU Us wnaiBlt tat, gtamilij iriaBklaf airr wv quit* 
•thbiaBiCT ProtaUj tber tad *0 cnesadta of aero aUs lod rtlKXMl 
(jftam nhl ther Qb cSods of Oo jodldil rtnlanaH of ITV). TIm 
i{M«f Hi* old kiitttiiUiM of HTadid i a an »1>>d Qiolr &rBaI m 

loDf m til* OonpiXT^ oerruu nltcd tl» efaiso of csToetor *ad 

uaajstisla. — ErratHoarts, p. U Dartaj tta V**" ' * 

tnecnnLla Cbo krio ZntadaiW. oBotaliy <f a. 

uol to BKTO p«|Uus OxtuSu li (eoartaX asd tta Tot 
tbs porpiKia, Orta ta TM»ta1rt*i icst, SoUdsd ta ttrUoat^t 
Ocuobtss (iCKsti} tk* nw iirf tta — t aiij crt lj tod r o ojw vm 
ftoqmttj bic to dbCtrsttea bf ttalr adon. Ita Zmtalin ad 
XWtxoo oko Oaddod onl ntt onoiTImj to Qa iTmAn Iq 

cbifls ad loTO tovas ad hi oadi rarnaA, Kszli Ton tpeofoM, Tbo 
dtoli.'kil hi dnl Rio. They oTipoor to hen taOD Om Jod kk l cveai or tbe 
part of tbo Xmhh hot Qm i kiuludoji smr fan op ^tr rigbt cf 
m dril wttA — COK, Ibid, p <i Every tn lodk m dbridod tsto 

mil ti'Kti nlkd TfikfBi tta sl&dn of rroty TlOodO aro naamd by t*o 
baad-noo, tba FotaQ ad tbo Cnam ; The PoUI h tba dikf cf tta vlnM 
and laas to B ■ JadfBp nalatratB, tod csItoctBr — Maaro, lOS. na 
m i — i Li eo by TtaEO cWl Joatlea Toa iTmliibaiiiii Tan tta ta tba 

q juiJj , tba FotaQ i onr kna (ha (dhtiW ifJWtr^ v aad fcm- 

, — ,4tTiioB)| aad abon 


J^ttti aiml s hUf adfaaealatbWr ontasdss Ca ODSaTTth Qtfia 

cr M tntaWnca o« tba part of tba Oanmacv la m» torta, thaa tbs 

JaAeU cOtm csSad Ba Kydyddad (the atn m HydyddUaKl, ■ ■ ail B- 
taadartof Wydj*--JaatJea>, wba ***-* ^arr ua d ir Tho TS tas W iifhii '^Tr 
acd aiy paraco Tfatfa tho PadtTaaloaaad to <■ caodKt toia- 

vaaiciHroi. aalSaO to hh blfhomh mO n —iw,. — 1 r^ cn 
IbaluhiBttaPTTriPca; Bila'Hinfr^ fta tr y laa 
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distorbed by sinister influences, ivere commonly conform- BOOK I. 
able to equity and good-sense The proceedings of tlieso chap tu 

self-constituted courts rrero simple, and their sentences 

summary , they "were not embarrassed or retaided by 
compheated forms and technical x>lGfidmgs , and they 
escaped the tax upon their money and time, which more 
elaborate judicamre imposes Another advantage con- 
tributed to counteract the defects of the system In the 
absence of courts of justice provided by the state, the 
people learned to abstain from litigation , and, when dis- 
putes among them arose, submitted them to the arbitre- 
ment of judges chosen among themselves ’ This expedient 
had probably descended from ancient times, m which it 
had been a recogmsed element of Hindu judiciary admi- 
mstration under the denomination of Panchiyat , - but it 
had fallen mto desuetude m most parts of India, and sub-^ 
sisted, in any degree of efficiency, only in the south.®- 
Although the Panchayats were not inaccessible to personal 
bias or conuption, and them proceedings were occasionally 
irregular and tedious, yet they were suited to the circum- 
stances and congemal to the feehngs of the people, and 
supphed the place of better oigamsed and moie solemn 
tribunals'* 

* “ 'With nil these defects, the Mahratta country flourished, and the people 
seem to have been exempt from some of the evils which exist under our more 
perfect government there must, therefore, have been some advantages In the 
sjstem to counterbalance its obvious defects, and most of them appear to mo 
to have origmnted in one fact, that the Government, although it did littlo to 
obtain Justice for the people, left them the means of procuring it for them- 
selves” — Elphinstono, Selections, iv 1S4 

- From the Sanscrit word pancha, or puncha , wevre, qnmquo, flvo the 
court being originally, perhaps, formed of that number, but lu co mm on prac- 
tioe It was exceeded. Mr Elphlnstone sajs, “The number was never less 
than five, but It has been known to be as great as fiftj ” — Elphlnstone , Selec- 
tions, 189 

® Sir Henry Strachey says, “ I do not recollect any remains of anaont Hindn 
institutions, not even the Punchaj-ct , hut, the term being well known lu 
Bengal, it is probable that the thing exists in some parts of the Bengal pro- 
vinces, and that it Is occasionally resorted to volnntarilj by the Hindus in 
disputes concerning caste, and perhaps in matters of viBage accounts and 
boundary disputes I remember no Instance of parties m a salt proposmg a 
reference to the Pnnehayet. Onr civil courts never discourage any kind of 
arbitration , they constantly recommend it to the parties, who will never agree 
to it ” — Answers , Selections, p 63. All the Beng^ civilinns state the 
same Mr J A Grant, of Bombay, says of the Panchayats on that side of 
Indm, “ They direct their attention chiefly, I heheve.lo matters of discipline 
and ceremonial observance, connected with the enstoms and usages of 
their severaLsects They exercise no Jndidal authority ” — Selections, ii 192. 

■* It was especially in the Mahratta provinces that “ the Pnnehayet might bo 
considered as the greatinstrumentinthe adnumstration of justice — Elphin- ‘ 
stone Mr Elphlnstone, Colonel Mnnro, and Colonel 'Walker speak flivonrahiy 
of their operation, although, from the details specified, they seem to have 
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TJpoc the esUhllshmant of regular onirt* of justice 
under the gorenunent of the Eot Indi* Compeny the 
Qoreltj of t, funnel ex<da^Telj' dedicated to the hetriug 
tnd detentdmng of oomplfcint*, end a belief that thej 
would be inreetigitod in an upright and Impartial ipint, 
produoed inoanTenienon which had not been foreseen. 
Ererj one who had, or fancied he had, a wrong to redren, 
neoried to the ooort and the nombert of the suHotb 
Bpeedil^ became eo nomeroua, that the meana of hearing 
adjodioating their oaiee were whohj inaufficient. The 
junsdictiemof each oonrt oomprehended an extent of coantr 7 
and an amount of popolatioo vaatfy bejond the powera of a 
alngle eatabhahmeut. Thereiyqualltieawhiohcticatifcated 
tha peculiar recommandatlona of the new coarts sdded to 
theur insoffioienoT^ As little as poodble wu left to in 
dindual discretion. I>eliberato forma and prescribed 
modea of procadure, whOst ihej eeourtd exactness, Im 
peded despatch, ^erenoe to the regulaticQS of the 
OoTsmmsot, and to the written suthorities of Hindu and 
hfohammedsji law retarded decaslon and the multiplies 
tloa of opportmiities of appeal from one tnbamti to 
another enoemraged and perpetuated litigation. The un* 
aroidable deftckmtaoa of laws which, wh^er Hindu, Mo- 


7 Um b«p* of iMueulM frmo asm or MS 
ra T«i7 Imnkr nd tam «Mn to hen m«i ga 
Wactot W ecnptflmt pnrmiHty i tt ▼» fttazallr «Stet*d hr tte 

tulnalHi cf tha r«rtn bomtfaii. rncaaten we leldan mvd*! t» 

TiHaftit Cm etDch« 7 «t WB Oft.* aeadaWrd Is m* nj ^ aErrmatn, aail 
B8t±[i>S ra TrtttaD M Um dodaoD. oS ocC alnj* that “Tfaigncheat 
Um vhiala Aa PnBchania amar to hara beta nlM hr 

o« MbcMcarKitinai thar taafJtad bo hacta. aad a wifr i-i 
Tiefa>a of Etada tar that retend te Saab I (cm laanMd iB m) ta* 
UiCfUtB. 'n» r«a^»T«lha*i)opg»w tcinfcrealli d i rr aaai thar r a quh a J 
ta ba erofin—daD^ tr a rat a d bf an (S)Ar et Ooramant. to lor (Mi 


maW bar* esardM tMaflria] tnflnmta, aa tt apjejtd rrmt n 

ladty I u la jrarad hr Cia a imni tdanar, raneh 11 •' 

li Oaddlmlchtr— CphtaatoMi ftuaiflma, tr 1*1 

la 1T*7 tbi tsaUar af intta fatamotad vw DD^ aUhooch Om - vwMn 
TnrrteHbad iwha* aeqatrad they bafoa ta lawaaji frwn UDS aid hi 
liUwa cBly lll.TgO. latartma from tha fiaqrda, It ti. 


IntbaBi^FTCfU^thaiKnmnanl^HStD XJM ccart *at b»- 
nlly ated immarL The Zilu M M atTfj ca «« cm haadr*! aad 
mn^ km hy tarty ta fifty MmL— S o- HamrStTaeeay and c*b«. 
the ZmatTBra nKn caar^aM ftaniiy csudiMd abaatbdf 

rM. a— ^ dMMd Into a»t«, 

fTfli-a. al—Tt 
Cl AafTvatoQwclaa. 
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Iwmmedan, oi Englisli, weio devised for v holly different BOOK I 
conditions of society, and had not yet become adapted to ciiAr 

the changes stiU m progress, with the unfitness of some 

of the European judges, from their imperfect knowledge 
of the languages of the countrj' and the habits of the 
people,* as well as their ignorance of the principles of 
law and then occasional negligence, contributed to aggra- 
vate the defects of the s} stem, and to obstruct the course 
of judgment Aireai's became in consequence so numerous, 
and decisions weie so long delayed, as to amount to a 
virtual denial of justice Attempts were made from time 
to time to remedy those imperfections charges and fees 
were imposed, in order to render justice more expensive and 
discourage htigation , additional courts were established, 
at a cost which became burthensome to the state , addi- 
tional powers were given to the judges, and the privilege 
of appeal was subject to new hmitations , — measures 
m some respects exceptionable, and m all inoperatii e , 
and the accumulation of arrears, although to a less extent, 
still continued to constitute a serious enl - To the most 
obvious remedy, the multiplication of courts and judicial 
functionaries in an equally progressn'o ratio, was opposed 
the heavy expense of adding to the number of European 
magistrates ^ Any considerable augmentation of native 
judges, who were employed to a hmited extent, and whose 
services were much moie economical, was resisted by a 
violent prejudice agamst their agency Their fitness foi 
the office, as far as it required ability and knowledge, was 
generally admitted , but it was maintained that then* 
notorious want of mtegnty rendered it impossible that 
justice could be distributed to the people through so 
corrupt and impure a channel *■ The imputation was not 

* “ Tliere Is o ivant of something like professional knowledge, tliat is, know- 
ledge of the general principles of law, in both the Zilla and provincial Judges , 
and part of the persons in tlie jndicial lino are not fit for that part of the ser- 
vice — Dorin , Selections 

2 The suits depending in Bengal at the end of 1802 were 170,706 , at tlio 
end of 1813, 145,163 for the clearance of v^hich it was estimated that three 
jnears would be required in the Zillah, and four in the provincial courts — 

Commons’ Committee, 1832 , Judicial , Appondhe, vU 479 

3 The annual expense of tlio judicial establlsUmont In Bengal was calculated 
by Lord Cornwallis at 306,000/ In 1809-10 It had risen to 806,000/ The 
whole cost at the three Presidencies was at that time 1,260,840 In 1813 it 
was 1,572,492 

< “ I tliink it quite out of the question to trust the natives with any princi- 
pal part in the administration of Justice I am not aware that they want the 
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BOOK L wiwllf umnarfted, bat the charge wa* maoh to<y 

anir ni. mKj n^TTfiwH, aai the «vila antimpaled irero greatl/ eiag- 
' geratoi. Nor waa it BofficaeTitlj oooaider^ by what 
lffl3 TTiii^n* they might be remedied whether they might not 
be checked, if not prefBQted,l 7 better pay dignity 

aecaalfm*] «iiwgr»rtB whether 
n ^l twH mi^t not be Inflnenred as well as EntopocmB by 
the hc^ of reward and fear of pnniahment. O a T upU on 
ooold not be n nl i eia al. The temptatlan ooold hot In 
ereiy oue out wgtgh the mk and no aooonnt was made 
of the focoe of pnbUo optnion, to which the natfree of 
TtwHs are not loaeoaihle. It aeeiin also to have been 
fcrgottan, that, fiir oeotones pnor to the h i tnxlnction 
of £!aropean agency law and justice had been admin is - 
tered aoklybynatlTBi yet eocoety had been held together‘s 
anrl there beat tune* when, aooording to the test! 
monyof trarellfln and hatonaoi, India had been popolons 
and hounaMng, the people thr^ring cod hsppy Tt^ was 


— - -1, am »T«a 

am«cr m •( teK tn BBioriaiar oeta t» orrcimaB I tt 

07 tiOac Uka st to ap U tkMi I ksw Qan ■» mb* wae mnif- 

QiM adm Of aaa bma Cms ■■od, cad AMld hs vflji 

altanttc niftn, " Hm ncStw csa tdtb Itar be ai^crnlj tnCal 
-vilk Ox ■ dmWtnatt aa «( JcOeei aod, ia tar pert tf tte JedJdtl tT Cam 
e Tk P tttrt tothetr acgalfcn . aiTiitem >e lealah aded by Iirmds. ~Til 
etmat B*arj BtEastker olf e) naaro, ead Catoal Wtikm 
4iflar«t TfevK. Q a nj ofOikB the tU Oajadviil fcxtioDior Bc^tl 


ii^eaiB^ la a 


■ «Txflnnted en d c « 


, » af (beb xtth icpee i t. ^ 

■etnet BB7 be traced vtth tlx adadtiliCnilaD m JtaCea. 1 (ktak m tapav. 
lBl»dja g cf lap^eca iii.—ij ^W piece tlx Earopcca beTtnd tb* 

rrerti el txaptatkci X Ox aettreve terifa ecu cilnl X jjM l mtevllb a. 
poor aip*d m trestr te ticfatr ntpeee naeb Uxa ve pmnaee tet Ox 
inCan teie eBrrapt, nd tbetDoneecf nabol Ox Ctaapaj^ ivmti ere 
tt to f»»wa Uxta. — H. StBXbej- la efratedwim ln i rt m u ipt bVe 
India, JemieeeBa be veil dbpaaedcxlr 0>roQXhtte nattree QxaMelm. It 
li Heard to eapoeH (ktt Umt ce to ecBupt ee to t* tltofeOw tmet ti ' 
td xiaSetaOern O* ■ — 


Citytf nix'* ere te, ttere 


me meet 

^ adaldta eanpt( faint 
^ rtb Uf xbO* to ntata hb 

poto, exl be Tin eeeee to iba. tta teblleie. a xe per a* ^cx Tctee Sr* 
Bticnir xeiiuIlflBdtUertodnraiPepeitBettTeeeig ajwae . — Uermt. 

Ihe»fce<rfQxire ce dtB mm i aU i x abeete«Tto HxirOt tke lattM et 
bdlavv la i xetot le latxD^ ke treated «t£b Ibe edanabtiTlkT e/ tm*~ 

Dcei tai. that xxx et Cx erru eSeee at soreretoeut Tar be t* 

tbem erttb toMx xel edreetacQ. — Wencri Aanetato Qaci«| Stketfcxe, 
cca id n a to edrert to letor epdatoa cx 
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still the case la some parts of the country , and, if it was BOOK I 
not so more generally, the cause was to bo found in the chat vh 

absence of good government and the prevalence of internal 

disorder, m which all mstitutions had been overturned, 
and principles as well as the practice of justice had dis- 
appeared. It was taking a narrow and ungenerous view 
of the question to draw a conclusion unfavourable to the 
native character from the state in which it had been left 
by the recent tunes of trouble, and, overlookmg what it 
had been m better days, deny the probabihty of its 
amehoration tmdor more propitious circumstances The 
truth was beginning to bo discerned , and, amid the pre- 
valence of a contrary opmion, some few of the Company’s 
servants waimly advocated the extended employment of ^ 
the natives in the admimstration of justice as the only 
practicable means of proportiomng the sujiply to the 
demand The question continued in suspense, and httle 
advance was made in the improvement of the judicial 
system in Bengal during Lord Mmto’s government 
Measures were, however, in progress which were brought 
to matunty under his successor Changes of more con- 
siderable magnitude took place at Madias, but they also 
underwent important modifications at a shortly subsequent 
period ' 

* BenpU Kc^rnlatton xlll. of 180S enacted thnt the origination of civil suits 
of five thousand rupees and upwards should be transferred from tlio ZUIa to 
tho provincial courts; aud llcgulatlon sHl of 1810 provided that decrees 
might be passed bj one judge hi sandrj cases where two had been necessary, 
and that tho fees on the institution of suits should bo partlj or whollj return- 
ed when tho parties settled the cause bj arbitration At Hladras, In 1803, 

Begnlatlon v enacted tho payment of fees on tlic institution and trial of suits. 

Eegulatiou vi empowered the senior judge of tho courts of circuit and appeal 
to take his tour of circuit dutj Eogulatlons vill to sill ejected a new ar- 
rangement of tho jurisdiction of tlio /ilia courts in tho different divisions of 
the Madras provinces, and established four courts of appeal and circuit. In 
1809, Begulatlon vii provided for tlio occasional appointment of Zillali Judges, 
extended thef jurisdiction of the registers, limited appeals, and provided head 
native commissionerB m certam cases Begulatlon vUi defined tho duties and 
powers of judges of tho provincial courts acting singly Begulatlon x. In- 
creased the number of powers of native commissioners , and Begulatlon xil 
limited and regulated the right of appeal tip to the year 1808, tho Begula- 
tlons of the Bombay Presidency were framed as nearly conformable to those 
of Bengal as rircumstances would admit, with the exception that, while tho Mo- 
hammedan law was there alone applicable to the decision of criminal trials, 
the Hmdns under the Bombay Presidency were allowed tho benefit of the 
laws of their religion In all trials, of whatsoever description, wherein they 
were the defendant or accused parties. At this period the Government of 
Bombay exercised the right, with which, it was invested hy the i7th of George 
m. sect, ill chap 68, of maldng Begnlations of its own anthority , and In 
this and subsequent years, the following Begnlations provided for tho more? 
efiectlve admmistration of cavil and crhnlaiu justice- 1803, Begulatlon II ; 

1812, Begnlations 111 to xi , 1813, Begnlations U Iv vii. lx 
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DaUjii of « Bunikr natore, althcm^ coi to « lite extoni 
wwe found to preT»Il in the odinlnlirbmticm of c rimi nal 
jortioe and, in a groat meaaaro from a llko canae, the in- 
adeqoaoj of iho provtaion made for ita dictribatlon. An 
eril of a atHl more pernloioD* tandeaoy origmatod in tho 
aMigomont of tiie duty of magiftaate to the oitj or dlatriot 
Jud^ If as judge he dorot^ hia attention to the cItII 
anita in arrear the bosineaa of the magistrate irafl nececaa- 
lily interrnpted, and an interral might intervene bet^roen 
the apprehension of a imBOoer and his oommitment, whloh 
Bometimee aoi^ected the Innooeiit to the ponlshment of 
the gnOty and detained for an iodeftuxte pei^ a person in 
confinement sgaioit whom no charge could be an bstantiated. 
The auue remedy that via apphoable to the fonneroaaa 
was here also obnoo^ and the aepantion of moampatfble 
daties wia a neoesaaty preliminary to their efieetire dis- 
obarge. For Una porpoee, the Bengal Oormusesit asao- 
oiatod the gni* aod in aome ioatanoes with 

sugiftntaahanng a epecaal or joint jurlsdiotioQ in criminal 
tnstten only or gave them the aid of aaslatant maglatiaiai, 
acting in general aahordmately to, but upon Bmergemdea 
iiKlep^ently the Jndgee. Other aneetmenia were 
psased for tiw more ofieotire ooodoot of prerno m inreati- 
gation by the local offioera, lor tdratasion to ball upon 
dmrgea not of a bauioas uatore, for the dismisKl of fnro* 
loos eomplaints, and the avoidance of all nnneoeasary delay 
between the tpprehennon of a j^erson acooaad his 
examioabon before the magistratoL 'Ihe criminal, as well 
as the civil judioatore, was the object of pro g reive le- 
gislation. 

The state of the police formed in Bengal a more inune- 
diate subject of aoUcHode than eren the defects of the 
administration of dvll or criminal jnatloe The X<rwer 
prorincee of the Presidency were infested by the inareaslng 
numbers and andacaty of Ttrioua classes robbers, wh^ 

im B«ricrt, >. e Bankik«xTi.cir me 

£a(Q]attCM n. ISOT nd HL UU. Uadm L UIO pmtfad 

fcr tb* cad of pccitaj ncaSiax «r mdnw fk* rrth- 

c*«« oT OMTti BaS'Lcd ISlI dlnct«d crarurtT }«tl delivwM to a* 
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undei the designations of Dakoits, Choars, Kiiazaks, Bud- BOOK I 
huks, or Thugs, infested the country, and not unfrequently chap vir 

added murder to robbery The Kuzzaks weie mounted 

robbers, who occasionally smgly beset the high roads, or, ^ 
having collected in parties, attacked and plundered whole 
Tillages The Budhuks and Thu^ were distingmshed by 
their practice of stranghng unsuspecting travellers, with 
whom they contrived to fall m upon a journey The Da- 
koits and Choars wnre robbers who assembled in gangs, 
and, entermg the villages by night, attacked the house of 
some one person reputed to possess valuables or money 
These last were the most formidable Their depredations 
were first noticed m 1772, when they were described by 
the Committee of Circuit as mdividuals not driven to such 
courses by want, but lobbers by profession, and even by 
birth, foUowmg the profession from father to son But, 
however tine this may have been at the period of the re- 
port, there was no doubt that latterly many of the members 
of the several gangs were not professional banditti, but . 
wei e urged by necessity to enlist in the gangs, or sometimes I 
were compelled by force or feai to join them ^ Aided by \ 
such recimts from the peasantry, the Dakoits acqmred j 
greater strength and confidence, and from 1800 to 1810 | 
kept the country in perpetual alarm - Extraordinary efforts | 
became necessary for their suppression 


1 “ In accounting for Decolty or robbery In a ZUla, onr first step ought to be 
to examine the condition of the Ejots, and we shall always find In their 
poverty and oppression the chief canse of this evil ” — Tytler, Considerations 
on the State of India, 1 iH ‘ A gang of Decoits does not consist entirely of 
professed robbers many of the partj arc poor honest Indnstrlons people who 
are seized for the service of the night ” — ^Letter from E Strachey, Judge of 
Eajshahi , Fifth Report, App 688 

2 In the language of Lord Mmto, “ a monstrous and disorganised state of 
societj existed under the eyo of the supreme British authorities, and almost 
at the very seat of that Government to which the conntrj might Justly look 
for safetj and protection The mischief could not wait for a slow remedy , 
the people were perishing almost In onr sight, ever} week’s dela> was a doom 
of slaughter and torture against the defenceless inhabitants of very populous 
countries ’ —Minute, 24th Nov 1810, Pari Papers, 1st Jul}, 1819, p 23 His 
lordship s language, and that which was generally employed on this occasion 
b} the members of the Government and b} the judges, is liable to the charge 
of exaggeration At this s ery time, v hen it was said by the judicial ■<ccretan 
that “ there was no protection of person or property to the people of India," 
itvasicr} possible for an Individual unconnected with the judicial depart- 
ment to be senreel} aware that such a crime as gang-robber} existed In 
duelling upon the absolute amount of crime, its proportional ratio to the 
population is imperfcctl} ad\-crtcd to According to official returns, the total 
number of murders, including those committed by Dakoits, in the Lotrer pro- 
vinces, was in the year 1813 two hundred and ten, the population being above 
thlrt} seven millions — Commons’ Committee, 1832, App Judicial, p 60S 



264 HISTOET OF BRITigH UJDIA- 

BOOK I. ITw Dftkoiti, «lthcraEh in tEair i g^re g n tfon and In llieir 
(BAT rn foUo^mj fcolcnowledged laadani or Smlai* tli *7 bore an 
I I ^ analos? ^ ^ biiffinda of tba aooUi of Enrope, or tho 
IPII- landltU of tha middlo agea, jot reaeraUod mow neadj 
Bome of tba Qlagai oonfedontliAi which hare been OTgaz>' 
iaed in modem djiijB and more oMliaed eornmnnities m 
Eorope, in tbolr amemhllng 1^ mght onlj and dlaporslng 
and f<^owins peaoeable oocapabons dormg the day most 
of them being engaged tn the cpHivataoo of the eoH or fol^ 
l o ir mg trade*. Indindoala among them were 

well known aa Sirdar*, bj whom thdr expodrlko* were 
projected, and whoee <^er« the gong woe anembled at 
an appointed ipot, general^ a gwre near the Tillage to be 
The member* of the gang, who wen aeoretl/ 
known to the Sirdar*, and aometnnes to each other; re- 
peired to the plaoe, raaonaly armed, chiefly with, ■wtmia, 
chtbii, and ptbea, and eome with matohlooha. Their mnn- 
bere rariod from ten or fifteen to fifty or aiity 'When 
>vJUgti>d, their exeariKin waa tunahy preladed 

by aniigtooi eezemooy the wonhip of thego^e9aI>i3igfi, 
the patraneaa of thieve*, typified by a vata->po4 or a few 
hVjea of gras. The oemnonj wia oemdnoted by a Brah- 
man of degraded oonditaon and doeohite bfin. Hating pro- 
pidated the godda* W the pr^miiae of a perrtian of their 
ipaQ, they marohed with hghtedtoixhee, and little attempt 
at eoneealment beyond dlagaudig their fiuxs by pigment, 
or ooTwnng them with wimV» to the object of their expe- 
drtloo, TBaally the dwalliDg of eccne ahop-keeper or money- 
ohangeii in which it wae expected to thanr i vnr treasure. 
Orvfrifmal^ the mottro of the ■fJanV w -rung nan ne arw^ 
tnfn rfnatinn giTmbythwhn n*«}in]d#«- or aome cf hil frmHy 
against any of the member* of the gan^ brcnghtnpcin htm 
the resectmeot of the whole fraternity * Upon *nt<tTmg 
the TillBge it waa otnrtomary to fire a gnn, as * e^gT^*^ to 
the rohahitanta to ka^ within their dwEdhngi the honae 
against which the operatinn was dfigrmt^ iraa then am 
ronnded and, whQst some of the gang fbroed an entranoo, 
othara remained ca • goard withoot. Hnlees exa^>erated 
by reanrtanoe, or inetigated by reTonge; the Dakods did not 

> )Cr aMntVT filbert. Set. IMS Of fk« ttew cm iT 

vtSdi fa* fWw tba tEW* k afaKtr**, m tt wWi feM dt*l far Br Sm, 

T tro vlfiMtid Id flfib n«pwt, kf*. MC 
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commonly pioceed to murder , but they poqjctratcd atro- 
cious cruelties upon such pereons ns refused, or wero un- 
able, to give them information regarding property vrluch 
they suspected of ha^mg been concealed, burmng them 
•with lighted toiches or blazing straw, oi -WTappmg cloth 
or flax steeped in oil round their limbs and setting it on 
fire, or inflicting various tortui cs, ■which caused immediate 
or speedy death.* The object being accomplished, and the 
booty secured, the gimg retired before daylight, and the 
individuals resumed their daily occupations Such "was 
the terror mspired by then atrocities, and such tho dread 
of their revenge, that few of their neighbours ventured to 
inform or give evidence against them, although ■well aware 
of their real character and proceedings Tho pohee, in- 
timidated or corrupt, rarely interfered untd tho robbery 
was completed and the perpetrators had disappeared , and 
their mterposition -was far from welcome to the people, as 
their unprofitable and vexatious mquines had frequently 
no other purpose in wiew than tho extortion of money as 
the price of forbearing to drag tho -nllagors, unwilhng ■wit- 
nesses, befoie the European magistrate, or even of falsely 
accusing them of bemg accessary to the enme - 

The Zdla judge, who according to the cxistmg system 
administered, as has been mentioned, both tho ciimmal as 
well as the civil law, and was charged also "with the duty of 
pohee magistrate, necessarily resided in the capital toivn 
of his junsdictiou, which might be a hundred miles remote 
from the scene of a robbery Eully occupied ■with his other 
duties, it was impossible for him to pay frequent visits to 
places at any considerable distance from his station , and 
not only was local mvestigation therefore impracticable, 
but it was impossible for him to exercise a vigilant personal 

' In one hundred and four houses attacked by Dakolts in the course of 
thirteen months, eight persons ■were ■n'ounded, three ■were tortured, and five 
killed — ^Dowdesn ell’s Report, Ibid GOG In 1813, tho whole number of Da- 
koltis under the Bengal Presidency "was six hundred and nlnctj , in which 
seventy-one persons ■nerc killed, two hundred and forty-six tortured and 
wounded Tiie returns show characteristic differences betneen tho Lower 
and Upper provinces 

DaLoUis Murdared Tortured and Wounded. 

Lower provinces 605 31 149 

Upper provinces 185 40 97 

In the latter more were murdered and fevs'or wonnded in little more than one 
third of tlie robberies , proofs of more fierceness but less cruelty —Commons’ 
.Committeej 1832, App p 606 

' Uowdeswell’s Report, and Letters of the Judges preceding 
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2B6 msTOEY CfF BElTlfiE UTBIA 

BOOK 1 npervWon orer the offiora of the police. Tho police ja 
fTTip Tn. nsdlctjOQB w er e origineDj intended to inclnda treot* of 

■ tbont twenty mil** »querB hct th^ Tfere of greeter or 

lees extent, iooording to tdmunstinooe, Mid nmiEj em- 
breoed e munercrtis popoUtioa Eech of these was tmder 
a head offioer or Daioga, who had at Ms diapoeal fixun 
twenty to fifty armed man,sTCTy inadequate force in many 
to order amongst the inhabitants of the 

district. To reader them stfll more inefiectfre, tho poy of 
the whole, the Daroga meloded, was barely aaffldent for 
their support, and they were almcat of neoesaJty corrupt 
Little or no aaaistaooe was to be expected from the people 
Their ancient insUtationt had been brohen up either di- 
rectly or mdireotly by the r^nlaticms of the OoTemment. 
The Zemm dare had been formerly charged with the manage- 
ment of the police, and were h^d aoconxitable for all acts 
of robbery or riolenoe committed within their ^eonindans. 
They abused their power and neglected their doty in tome 
OU 4 S and they were rehoTed of the ocmi, M>d d^>rired of 
the other in a smomary manner they were little in> 
aihwj to mt ai 'eet tbemeelres in a trouhlee<^e and thanh 
leae office. The Ixurtraments employed under them had 
been of two elasMs one, under the term Paihs and Oho- 
kidara, attached to them and their agents personally the 
other known as Ptsboas, Kigahbana, or H&na, oonneoied 
with the TiIlagQs the former were the police of the whole 
district the latter the watchman of thair reapectira ham- 
lets. Both were paid chiefly by allotmsnts of knd rent- 
free, or held at alow qojt-rait under the 2 leinii>dan* When 
be Qeaaed or waa forbiddan to hare any ocncem with the 
polios, ha had no inducement to keep up a pohoe aatabllah- 
ment and, when It was intimated that the aHowances 
fonnerly made to turn for the axpemse were withdrawn, he 
aithar lerlad the same rent upon the allotments of the 
watchmen and FaikB as on my other of his Hyoti^ or he 

B7 Bes. xxll. of IWi oe Qm pvmsdt Om dcM ta tMr vviS*- 

nwiti'gtSthhld tSBwrtr tuwirf fttn wa Bwafliarayh^ 
tauesacBlWT twt tB miMrotu knUMi intvd tt* sMSi eS nolUpjTfaf 

nMwM cue otSw aiKTOm, Cratt tht MOarin vUdinWctad b«v««n Om 

pwp« Lt»liM tbas> aBd Q» polt».{aecti tDtiTtilB*d Sr tba tedadin aad 
Wrskn W Ob lud. 

rtjir nais l m i MjyS* wt lnwt *! fraa t^»e cSw ffiitritt. laEard^o, 
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•od BtaMtM OasDie FcDa^«d)d«l t*eji In® tb* C*«tt W Cewe**, 
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resumed tlie land. The Paiks ■n’ero gcnemlly dismissed • 
the Tillago "watchmen hugercd, but in a state of poverty 
and inefficiency which rendered them vrorso than useless 
It ^vas of httlo avail, thercfoie, to place them by law under 
the authontj’^ of the new Darogas, and to enact that they 
should be kept up and duly rogistcied the enactments 
were disregarded, and the native police establishments 
ceased to exist, or weio in no condition to givo effectual 
aid m preserving the public peace The^ were much moio 
hkely to be in concert -with its disturbers ' 

The e"vil consequences of ha^nng so completely excluded 
^native co-operation, had long been uiged upon the consi- 
'"deraHon'oT^EeTIovernment by many of its ablest officers , 
and one of its first remedial measures "was to re-invest the 
Zemindars "with a portion of thoir former authority Re- 
gulations were accordingly enacted, by which respectable 
inhabitants of the sever^ pro"mices were commissioned to j 
act as Amins oi superintendents of police they were au- 
thonsed to receive "written chaiges of all offences of a 
heinous natiue, issue "warrants for the apprehension of of- 
fenders, and send the persons so apprehended to the police 
Darogas , to apprehend, or cause to be appiehended, with- 
out warrant, persons engaged m the actual commission of 
a heinous enme or flagrant breach of the peace, and have 
them conveyed to the nearest pobce thanna , they were 
enjomed to assist the Darogas on all occasions , to send 
them information, and see that the "Village watchmen did 
their duty , to obey the magistrate’s oi ders m mstituting 
any mquiry, and to furnish him "with a monthly report of 
the persons whom they had apprehended , and they were 
declared liable to prosecution m the crimmal couit for any 
act of corruption, extortion, or oppression, done by them- 
selves, or any perspn actmg under their authonty = 

In these regulations for enhstmg persons of credit and 
influence m the preservation of the pubhc peace, theie 
were several radical defects which ensured their failure 

1 Beg i 1733 reserved the option of resuming the ivhole or part of sneh 
allowances as had been made to the Zemindars for keeping np police thannos, 
or the produce of any lands which they might have been permitted to appro- 
pnate for the same purpose “ Extensive resumptions were made under this 
clause, resumptions were also made hythe Zemindars, and the effect of 
both was to reduce the native police to a state of want, which drove them to a 
life of robbery and plunder for a subsistence ” — Letter from the Court, Pari 
Papers, 1819, p 60 

a Bengal Begs xh andsiv 1807 
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ass HisTOHT OF Bnmsn iudia 

BOOK. L TiLflM police Arnhw wore not only to glre tlieir aemcee 
GOAF Tu, wltliottt poy Imti * the dcscriptian of ijencmi 

' from wt^ they were to be eeleotod, it wia not ccpectad 

1813 t>iat they woold roqture any dletmot eatahHahmont of 
public at the obarge of QoTenunont to enable 

tK/rm to perfonn iha dntiee leqtrired of them-'* They 
were, m &ot, to pay a police 10 well as to perfonn its 
femotiana. It ii not aorprisnig that few shcmld baTe been 
willing to aooept the af&iab. Eron had thfleo nnreaaonahle 
lUpnlataona been omitted, it w«a not to be expeoied that 
many peraons of reepeotahlli^ wtmH hare been ambttioas 
of a poet which mada them nbordinata to the poBce 
Buro^ia. The reguI&tianB wore reeamded m a &w yeaxa * 
and the penaltiaa of fine and iznpnsoinnent were then 
Impoaed upon the Zemindan, and all holdan of land, 
if they faiM to gire earfy and jxmotnal j uf on uatiop of 
the oomrohmon ^ any public ofienoea, or the resort of 
robbea m any place within their asta^ aced if they 
afforded to fQ(^ oifeDdarB food, or aheltai^ or concealment, 
they were Bahia to forfeit their lands to ^ Oorenunent. 
fllmTIaf penaltLOi had been prerionsly doDcmnced but to 
M htUe porpoee, that H was donhted if a sm^ instanoe 
was known of their hanng been anferoad. With respect 
to the mferloT agents, Paiks, OboMdan, and the like, they 
were made liable to corporal punishment by the magoftrata 
if proved guilty of misoondi^ or neglect * no prorimene 
were enacted at this time for replacing them in the oooo- 
panoy of thair londa, to obviate the noiwssily wiudi made 
them, eooordmg to Itr Dowdeswell, alternately watchmen 
and robbers. 

Actuated by that spurt of eiciaaive raHtnoe upon. 
European agency which had been engendered by the 
institutions of Karquis OanwaUii, the OoT amin eni of 
Bengal strengthened the department of the police by the 
appointment of two aoperintendaiits of poHoo, one for the 
Lower ind one for the Western provlnoeB. These officer^ 

acting in oonoert with the magistrates, or as oocssion 
required, mdependently of thsm, were not restocted to 
wnj partiotLtsr station or defined district, ami were enahied 
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to exercise a more immediate supervision over the Darogas 
and police establishments, and to appiehend and punish 
offenders in a more prompt and vigorous manner * The 
arrangement vas beneficiaL But, besides these officers, 
magistrates ivere appointed vnth special povors to sup- 
press the cnmo of gang-robbery in the districts adjacent 
to Calcutta, ivliich were its principal seats Selected for 
their personal intelhgence and activity, and for their 
knowledge of the languages and customs of the people, at 
liberty to devote their whole encigies to their particulai 
duties, and armed with largo discretionary pow ers, thej' 
speedily arrested the mischief, but in then zeal they had 
recourse to unjustffiable ngour, and wore almost as severe 
a scourge to the country as the Dakoits themselves The 
inhabitants of the villages were indiscriminately appie- 
hended upon insufficient evidence many of them were 
acqmtted upon trial after havmg been long detained in 
pnson some died in con6nement= It was argued in 
defence of this procedure, that, although the acquitted 
persons might not have been concerned in the actual 
offence, yet they were cognisant of its perpetration, and 
neither took any steps to prevent it, nor to bring the 
perpetrators to justice , that violent diseases reqmred 
strong lemedies , and that it was better that a few mno- 


1 Begs. s. 1808, vili 1810 

2 At Wnddenpore, some treayaro having been plundered by Dakoits, one 
hundred and ninctj-Dvo persons tvero apprehended upon the chargg of an 
informer one hundred and fortj-tn'o vero released upon esumlnatlon, fortj- 
slx Tvere committed, sK ivere pardoned upon a pretended confession , for It 
turned out on the trial of those committed who were detained In prison aboto 
B>ear, that the whole were Innocent, the charge having been u fabrication 
Three of the prisoners died In Jail — Sir H Strachej , Answers to Queries , 
Judicial Becords, 11 70 At Kadija, two thousand and seventj one persons 
were apprehended ns Dakoits from the 20th Maj, 1808, to the 3Ut of JInj, 
1809 , of whom no less than one thousand eight hundred and twentj -eight had 
been taken up ns men of bad character and on vague suspicion, forty-four 
onl} had been convicted before the Court of Circuit during two sessions, three 
hundred and slxtj-nme had been released by the magistrate, two hundred and 
sixtj eight acquitted b> the court Of those who remained In Jail arter the 
first sessions of 1809, tlie greater part had not been brought up for trial at the 
two sessions which follow ed, but still remained In confinement On the 31st 
of May 1809, theie were no less than one thousand four hundred and seventj- 
seven prisoners in the Nadiya jail who had not been examined Besides the 
two thousand and seventy one prisoners above specified, a considerable num- 
ber of persons had been apprehended as Dakoits during the same period by 
Messrs Blacquiere and iJejdcn, the magistrates of the twenti -four Pergun- 
nas and joint magistrates of Nadiya, and by their Goyendas, who. Instead of 
bemg examined and tried were sent down to the Presidency, and there kept 
in confinement. — Judicial Letter from the Court, 1st Dct.1814, Pari Papers, 
June 1819, p 25 
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2flO mSTOBT OF BRITlSn INDIA 

BOOK I cent perwjns iliould Kiffer then the whole oommunlty bve 

CHAT TIL in »l*nn dju^gar Equally exeeptioneble was the 

• ■' mbordmate tgtnoy hy whicii the object* of the mag!*' 

181A timtoa were in most iostancoa obtained — the employment 
of hired iplea or Ooyendas it was admitted that the 
■yvtem was Uabie to abuse that the Qoyendas wore 
tmprlnedpled miscreant#, who made their power the means 
of extortion, and who beeitated not to sacriQoe innocent 
indiTidnali to their cupidity or their revenge. Bat it 
was maintained, that their inatnrmentality was abaolntely 
necessary that no effidont poUoe could be established 
in any oonnbry exoept upon the baais of espdonage that 
wlthont the aid of hired informen the moat notonoos 
leaden of the DakoHs would not hare been apprehended 
at aO and that the Improvement manifested in the dis- 
tricts ronrtd Oaleutta was praportioDate to the with 
which this powerful engine had been wielded. Theee 
were the sendments of many of the meet eanfidentlsl 
advTssrB of the Qoremment, and they predominated in 
its coiinsela. Notwithstsnding this new of the case, azid 
admitting the efficacy of the Ooyenda system in the dls< 
tnots which were most dJaorgamsed, and in hands better 
adapted to a harsh than delicate handling of a pnblio 
tmlsanoe, it was shown by contempccary experienoe that 
each extreme and mischieTons methods were not indis- 
pensable, and that the evil wts sosoeptible of aOerlation 
by a milder treatment. In one district at least, of 
Rirdwan, ging-robbery, onoe as prerolent there aa in 
other piaoee, was nearly extlngrrlahrd in the coune of a 
twolyemonth by very diffiarent measures. The instru- 
menta employed were the nagleoted and nndervahied 
institoUans of the country animated by akilftil sopoiin- 
tendenoe and enooungement the landholders and head- 
men of the villagea and of varicwia trades were upon 
to enter into engigements for the performanoe of those 
dutioa, which it wia personally eirplained to them they 
wore expected to fullll and the village watohmeai were 
punished for neglect or oooniraiioe, and rewarded for 
ooortge and good oondnot Attempts to deprive them of 
their servioe-landa wore sednlously resiatod, and the vll- 
lagoTi were enoouraged to give them more llberai fub- 

DcwtovWII Bnwt, ^ 8U, 
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sistence In tins instance it was nncqnnocally shown 
that the co-operation of the people was to bo had, and that 
when had it was efficacious > 

Notwithstanding this evidence of the feasibility of a 
different system, no attempt w-as made to act upon it on 
a moio extensive scale, and the only, enactments of the 
Government, in addition to those alieady adiertcd to, 
placed the rewards which had been gn en for the apprehen- 
sion of Dakoits upon safer principles The amount paj able 
upon conviction was augmented it was made payable 
wholly, or in part, where con% iction could not he esta- 
blished, if cncurastances justified the apprehension of 
the prisoner, and it was to be withheld, even where 
conviction ensued, if it appeared that improper means 
had been pursued by the informer Rewards for merito- 
rious exertions, and remuneration for expense incurred in 
cases not specified, connected with the discoveiy and 
apprehension of offenders, were also authonsed The 
combined operation of the measures of the Goveinment 
was not without effect the crime of gang-iobbery, although 
not wholly eradicated, was materially checked, and during 
the latter part of Lord Minto’s administmtion, it became 
much less frequent, and was less marked by cruelty and 
bloodshed 

Shortly pnor to the appointment of Lord Minto, a 

1 In tlie year 1810, Mr Bnttenvorth Bailey -was appointed to the otBcc of 
magistrate of Bnrdwan lii Feb 1811, ttic Circuit Judge reports that “ gang- 
robbery, formerly so prevalent, had become nenrlj extinct, and a regular 
system had been introduced -which promised fair to secure the co-operation of 
the commmnt) in the detection and oppreliension of offenders ” Tlie causes 
of improvement are thus detailed b} Mr Bajloj, "The nnlform ptmisbment 
and dismission from office of the viilage wntehmen ■wherc^c^ lliere was any 
appearance of neglect or eonnivanco on their part in robberies, and the rew ards 
■wlilcbvNcre constant!} given to them for an} proof of braver}, activit}, or 
good conduct in opposing or apprehending Dakoits , the exertions made by 
him for obtaining a more adequate subsistence for tho village watclinicn, by 
'carefull} pro entmg all attempts on the part of the Talookdars to rosumo any 
part of the Chakerair lands, and bv encouraging the head villagers to subscribe 
a more liberal remuneration for the support of their Chokidars than had 
before been customary ” The llandals, wlio -were the principal fixed re- 
sidents, and were vested by long -usage with considerable local autborlt} and 
immunities, and the Chokidars under them, were tlie clilef classes upon whom 
BIr Ba\le} relied for information and aid in the improvement of the police 
He ho'vever took Moochulkus not only from them, bat also from tho land- 
holders gomaslitas, -vendors of splritnons liquor, pawnbrokers, gold and 
silversmiths. Ax; , explaining to them personally the duties they -were enjoined 
to perform, and the practices from which tho} were expected to refrain — Let- 
ter of Court, 9th Bov 1814 , Par) Papers, Jane, 1819, p 68 In this letter 
the Court take a general renew of the past and actual state of the police in 
Bengal 
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BOOK L oontrorerij had oommenood botween the mtborities m 
cKAT TTL En^^knd lod in India rwpeoting the oonm to be pumiod 
- -with i ggpect to tbn Soil setUemeni of the reTeone from 
1615 . iTwi iif tho« parU of the British territorj where a 

aettlemant was jet to bo effected, oomprialng the Ceded 
■TTfl Oooqaerod proTinoea imder the Pr^denoy of Bengal, 
and^S^irovinooeln the sonth of India which bad been 
annexed to the Uadras Prooidenoj bj the homiliation and 
downfall of the Mohaminedan Uoremment of Mjsort 
Opiniona at home had tudergcme a material change. 
F^dploe, which but a few jean before had met with 
nnlrenMl aweot, were now called in gneetion and mea 
sores, whidi reoelToa the ear cticm and oommendation 
of the Oourt of Director!, the Board of Ccastronl, and of 
mooeasire ^Hmlnnr trmfaana , and which had been enlogiaed 
bj high authonties as the leanH of oonsrimmate wisdom 
a^ enlightened diainterestedncaa,’ were now stigmatiaed 
aa imprcTident preeiptate, aa origmatlng in defeotire 
knowledge and erronecos analogiea, and aa eqnallj detrl 
mental to the proepentj of the aiaie and the happinsM of 
the peopis The leading membere of the Bei^ and 
Madna GorenimeiTta, tndned In the school of Locrd Ocim> 
welUa, and, with the exooptloo of the GoTomor-General 
the loabnimentB and ooadjntcn of that nobleman 
In framing the perpetual settlement of Bengal, anti in 
extending its prorlaicma to Madraa, tenaoiocalj adhered 
to the prlndplM of that eetUement, and strecnoaslj urged 
Its umreiaal adoption. The pnndpal authonties of Fj^ 
land, OD the oontnrj influent bj the proceedings and 
aentimenta of some dtstiiiguiahed revenue offioere of the 
Froaidsnaj of Madras, auspended, and finally pro- 

TtM OaiBauklMd ckcTMtv «r Ixrt Ctnwilha, tul tlM Wherttr 
vtdch tb« penaADcet MttlBMrt frm Um cpprebCkB Ur ntt. ot 

Hr aov linl OtvstiD*, ad Om hli Lerrl MelrlDB, tmMij b TTtb cn 

ivtDl Ttonlleci, tdd Jbr wmmjymn lodidad ta« mr nm- 

w ts ni sMTtti. —CsMSSamK Comw^^ ^ OtMmtm eoto 

B»T«na flnUB bT BfU Hoe. iolim SolltTta. Ib Oe Paite- 

Tut&rr D*bctH, HdCM a< U«4 b. Wx IptU, all, Lert WtScaltr ctomd, 
Etwtj GtfTtTTxr ol ladk bad wbaowladf^ tb* liMtV* and met wl Cm 
prtMtTM ol Cm p«TTsaat Mtt]n«ai, cad b* w ttrtcd tkcl wrtrj ptttoa 
quIiMtcta Oomuic ^ rodlc do the VM. It tand <mr 
Mm cf tb« OoTcnsMcrt o< pdlc,ai3d tbc cTbii it. ;n ot Or mnadite to tbe 
Cummi cd v »i j ilD «M To»ld M>d HBd baab fer tbet GowboaiI to rmt 

Oee. Ob tbe cm eecacioa. Lee! QrarlB* omd Ca tsMTtka of dna 

la CD7 efaartcr to ba emted ta the Ooaa |ca y (he J ar ma c r ol tbo alhBma «f 
tbe Indlci QiiMniant to dw prtadiite of 
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liibited, the conclusion of an assessment in pei'petmty in BOOK I 
those provinces to which it had not been extended ’ To chap ati 
render this change of purpose inteUigible, it will be 
necessary to take a brief survey of the condition of the 
agricultural population of India, and the principles upon 
which the realisation of the revenue derived fiom land 
was founded, previously to the estabhshment of the 
British Government, as well as of the proceedings of the 
British Government subsequently to those which have 
been already descnbed in connexion with the permanent 
settlements made by Lord CornwaUis 

Land is the mam source of the levenue of the British 
Government m India. That Government follows in this j 
respect the pnnciples and practice of its predecessors, j 
both Mohammedan and Hindu , and, while it avails itself 
of a convenient and profitable means of making provision 
for the public charges, it consults the advantage, and con- t 
forms to the notions and feehngs, of the people ® 


' The Select Committee of the House of Commons, in their celebrated Firth 
■Report, printed Jnb, 1812, first pnbliclj called the principle in question, em- 
plojlnp nliat Marqnis Wellesley termed amblgnuas words, tending, accordmg 
to Lord Grenville, if not to discredit the orlgma! measure, at least to discoun- 
tenance its proposed extension The Report is knovm to have been the com- 
position of Mr Cumming, at that time superintendent of the revenue and 
judicial department in the office of the Board of Controul, who was an im- 
plicit believer in the excellence of the Ryotwar settlement as advocated by Sir 
Thomas Mnnro —Commons’ Committee, 1832, App , Revenne remarks by 
Mr Sullivan We have also the testimony of Mr Courtenay, between fifteen 
and sixteen years secretarj to the Board of Controul that the opposition to 
the permanent Zemlndarl settlement originated in the Board, not in the 
Court “ I may here mention, that the system known by the name of Sir T 
Munro’s system was the work of the Board, and in many parts of it was 
opposed by the Court The same observation applies to many matters con- 
cerning the revival or maintenance of ancient native institutions, and the em- 
ployment of natives in public functions ” And again “ AA^en I said that 
Sir T Mnnro’s sjstem was the work of the Board, I meant that it was taken 
np and countenanced by the Board rather than the Court ” — Commons’ Com 
1832, App , Public answers, 292 1686 
’ “ In India the land has always famished the chief revenue of the state, 
and taxes are immediately Imposed upon it.’ — JUnnte of Lord Teignmonth, 
Fifth Report, App 205 “ By the ancient law of the countr} the ruling 

power is entitled to a certam proporbon of the produce of everj beega of 
land demandable in money or kind, according to local custom, unless it 
transfers Its right thereto for a time or in perpetuity I’rearable to Reg 
xix 1793 Any change from established custom In India gives rise to a 
great deal of dissatisfaction The land rent is nhat the people readily pay, 
and, although it may appear exorbitant. It is a revenue that is paid without 
much difficulty A tax in any other shape, however small, is comparabvely 
disliked Chrisban Evidence, Lords’ Committee, 1830 , Question 848 i 
“ Nine-tenths probably of the revenne of the Government of India is derived / 
from the rent of land, neier -appropriated to Indiviijuals, and-always c onsi- | 
dered to b e theU ft hefty of Gqyernmujf and to me that appears to be one bfl 
UTe mostTortunafe circumstances that can occur in any countyj , because, in) 
consequence of this, the -wants of the state are supplied really and truly -with-' 
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BOOK I But thla faoi being stated, there oecnr arajdrj qnertiana, 
aoAP m. wiuob, sithoagh repeetedlT and eanrestlj inraUgited, 
■ — - hare not yet been mm e itxi in snoh a Tnatmor as to aecore 
16UI. tmiTcml aoceptanoe. They may be briefly reeolred into 
the following L In what ohanujtar did the uatire Oo< 
Tomments claim a rerenae from the 1 *jw 1 J 2. What 
were the natnre and oTtent of thar demands T S. By 
what class or classes of the people were those demsnds 
I discharged f 4. Upon what pmunplas were the demands 
I of the Irtish OoremmeDt regakied f We shall endearonr 
to eBoit a reply to these qoerite from the mAss of oonflioi- 
ing statamenta by which the snbjeot has been ohecored 
bat, as the space which be deroted to the Inquiry is 
nnaroldably diapropoiiiooate to the quantity of unme- 
thodised materials which hare been aooomalated with a 
riew to its elQcidaUoo, It will be neoeBaary to select for 
dsaonption only a few of the meet important pointj^ 
omitting many of laoi momect, though of sesroe^ inferior 
interest 

L The demand made by the Borereign has been oohh 
ffiooly referred to his ohanoter of proprieiew of the soQ. 
It has been maintained that it is 17 Ms penmssioQ only 
1 sod with his sanction, thst the land is occupied, and that 
the oocupant eowa Ms seed and reaps his crops that 
iriiaterer produce Is in axoeas of the hare subaistenoe of 
the oaltiTstof and oost of ooltiTstioii, Is the property of 
the fang ,. 41 ^ *■ rent, not roreamo, to which he Is 

entitled, for he is the one unlreraal landlord that thU 


•at t»T»tV»i . a* nr M Silt iaart* piM. tto* p«*^ fte c^obItt mwfci 
intned. - l OTl Ind,, in l m Ca ginlii t# of Ocncaiemj, Ujf( Qm*- 

ttallU. TJa woportiKi twfCTU*!, «» w»j rBortwl W 

tb« Ocaimttta* i a m tlKMit SI.4MU1M mT u then vm be t> 

w K gnS eorreet toaerUat th« rmt •! 1x^1 tm mw •i«rDcri' 
•ted to tndrrWnxla ‘ 

nawncTpal ■ntarUlMciBaBlM IWtla MhnWe TMiCM tn ttw trxJ 
•n,!^ Tint) Baport Qia Meet CEaralttaa ot UIo m* I vet 

fett) I frMi tb* Krr«sia od Jldoal BMaib O tfaa laSU How. 

Mittd »r crd«rcd tbi Ccart W DtraOor*. 1S9D-It*l, 4 n>a.aiIkM Bnvaw 
OM SeJact CawmatCM af both Boo-aa od PnlksKU Iq iim lOl end lUl. 
wtB} rrtiaw^ TOB«e^ ™irT«ttdlT<»dB-(rftba Cairtcd Doxetorall 
><3b. 4tB. I Cabeal Wilkr HMiay aT the Sontb o4 lalai to J KalecnB*! 
Ontnl tcdiai Kr ZtpUoatoaa*b Htoorr cd »~%i. Boom ea tb« 
Tuwi of la4a< OwnJ Pi l m «a tit* laod-ta »( lodtei 0«Mnl 
bxr m tba l>v ud CcaWtfuifei af lodia i U TodLar ca tha Flmaodal Sa»* 
Ktlea iStba EaW ladk CMpaj?] QW—J Snaacn fba LxDdTKrvM cd tta 
naUdni Ur Thoun m O* fimaw idflea ^ ^ axtavfcari aad 
Tirtoyadtiaeti««dSijar». ' 
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tlie clmracter in ivbioh. tbo sovereign appears in tlio laws 
and institutions of the Hindus, in the lavs of the Mo- 
hammedan conquerors of Indio, and in the pmctice of aU 
modem native governments, and in which ho is lecogmsod 
universall}- by the people ’ 

Hotwithscandiiig the positiveness with which it has 
been affiimed that the propnetary right of the soveieign 
IS mdissolublj' connected vith the ancient laws and 
institutions of the Hindus, the accumcy of the assertion 
may be reasonably disputed In adducing the authontj’- 
of Hindu writers in favour of the doctrine, tvo sources of 
fallacy are discernible No discrimination has been ex- 
ercised in distinguishing ancientfiom modem authorities, 
and isolated passages have been quoted, without regard 
to others by which they have been quahfied or explained- 
If due attention had been paid to these considerations, 
it would have been found that the supposed proprietary 
Tight of the soveieign is not warranted by ancient vTiters, 
and that, while those of later date seem to inclme to its 
admission, they do not acknowledge an exclusive right 

1 See Jnil, Histon of India, I 212, and notes, also Grant’s Ueports on the 
Northern Circara and the Hevenues of Bengal, and tlie Minute of Lord Com- 
tvallis, Tiaii Iteport, App 473 Colonel Munro saj-s, “Notlimg can la- plainer 
■than that private landed propertj lias never existed In India cxcciit on the 
Malahar coast " — Itevenue Set i 94 And the Board of Lcvcnue observe, 
“ We concur vv 1th Colonel Munro in thinking that Gov ernraent is v irtuaii) the 
proprietor of the soli ’ — Ibid 48G Sucli also Is Mr Fortescne s opinion with 
respect to the Western prov Inces , aud at a long subsequent date, “ As to the 
proprietorship, raj belief Is, that the Government is the proprietor of the land, 
and that the person occupjing It is well satlsticd with the occupation, pajing 
the rent,” — Lords' Committee, 1S30, Evld , Question 611 And on the oppo- 
site side of India, Colonel Barnevvall asserts that the people in Guterat claim 
no property In the soil Government is vested with the propert) in the lands , 
and, as landlord, entitled to the rbnt, or a share of the produce equal to it — 
Commons Committee, 1832, Evid 1765 
* As observed bj Mr Mill, 1213 and note, the Digest of Hindu law com- 
piled by the desire of Sir William Jones, and translated bj Mr Colebrooke, 
favours the proprietarj right of the sovereign, partlculai Ij in stating, that, if 
no special engagement for a term of occupancy has been made, the occupant 
may at any time be dispossessed by the Raja In favour of a person offering a 
higher revenue — i 461 Colonel Wilks accuses the Pundits, who compiled 
the Digest, of falsifying the law , but the charge is undeserv ed The origmal 
passages of the Digest are not the law , they are the opinions of the compiler as 
to the meaning of the law , and it is open to any one to contest or admit the 
interpretation according to the purport of the ancient texts, which are also 
given It is also necessary to collate this passage vv ith what follows , it will 
then be found tlmt Tarka Panchdnana, the compiler, does not deny proprietary 
right in the subject, he only infers the co-existence of concurrent rights 
“ There is pi openy ” he says, “ of a hundred various kinds In land " and, 
when ti eating of sale without ownership, he observes, “The property is his 
who uses the land where he resides, and while lie uses it, and thus, when 
land belonging to any person is sold by the king, it Is sale without ownership ” 
— i 476 Ihe sale is illegal 
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BOOK L tut oM ooTJcmrent with the nght of the occnpent ; they 
aiip TH. eoknowledge » proper^ in the eoD not the property of 

the eoil. In the older Joiists, we find, indeed, the right 

of kmgly power orer the whcde earth amcrted and the 
right ia bated, with every eemhlince of hittorioal truth, 
upon oonqueet but there la no attribction of ownenhlp 
to the Hng , nor ie there any trace of a royal property or 
eaiate. Proprietary right ia vested in the indlTid u^ wh o 
^rat clean and onltiratee the land it ia therefore r^OTcd 
to ooloniaatlOQ a aource which, aa irgarda India and the 
~HlDdaa, la probably in a great degree histonoaL The 
King may oooupy tmolauned or nnniltivmted landi, as well 
aa a anbjeot be haa no preferenoe if be appromi atea 
them, be most give away to the Brahmans^ If they 
are eppropnatod by a aabjeot, the Ebg oklma ocdy the 
ahare of the produoo aietgned to him by low Ooncomint 
and Dot Inoofflpatible rights aiMi ciaima are tbos clearly 
* rsoognlaed an^ the tin^a duee are baaed, cot upoo any 
mdefeaaible right of property tnt in the first insUcoe 
upon oonqaect, and In the eeoond upon proteotloc. 
j The Dotioc of the propnetary right uf the aorereign la 


Tba tKEtf cf tfctu, vttka bar* b«a dWd ta pnW cT tb« pro(rtetMi7 rijlrt 
at Om Ra}iu br*« hna martfUrWood- la B. tIL v >a, tta bIu^m 
bj SU W J^Mi IgrC paruMoat at tli« Mil, h EOnsaar-idA}]:*]!, wip r u a 
rnlar at tb« acrtl] tbe ttOi AMfH, prarjard. aa mara Wrpbit onar 
•hm ta Oib MKt tttaa Tbao It i> to iattm tba ImiI iriin cC TtOan, 
Orinddhtpad I or imtreai c< dvtiirt, PtfafanipalL In tivtacr t*Et,tn 
vtaea the aafbcrrtj or ktif t* Intnaatad to ha analii(ou ta that oT fawbaad 
OT«r Trie, Of K^Tfai of p t w arft In aotjart* m alao aanadaead "Aaetet 
HM hata «aQad ttJia0th(Preb>n)tl»arS6of FrtA i tbe/ brfi ealM Om 
leld hh vti0 baa ent dova tba t tba vfld baaM Ua vticaa haa 

■UDiL U. Tba toMarflap rf tha earth by Prhka b rWrly ^ 

aDtfirT of M tao q arat b7 tba adfia^ tana Ma YUm Panaa, p. loi 

Tba omOar or tbo Ibffa* exjaaaal? ftatj* Out tba klajrt WowWtiTT n*lrt k 

dacM by acoa, beeasaa Uana baa #9)7 <W(teiad that Mt^ca ■>«n jro. 
tetad bj tba btnic. — 471 Man fba^ arn KXardmd to tba ^ 

acd aa tt w liy ftr thk dadrtaa. Anctbar aiideat itrgtrtt T pnawilkTa. ta 
qaotad ta tba DlpaT to ahnv that tba hmf baa aa partiaalar am la 

anriarawd or amlttratad anaodi If aal^ cboeae,ba oar oceajr It 

vllbci«tl«ar*.r1rt[irtbaBAbla4aa.— 1.46L Aacptbcr vrttar cd aattaaltT 

Jantel, tha aatbcr of tba iiaraaaa, alw Irataa ttw Hn*! a»a«f^ >'Tba 


aad CxtWl fmrfom ka laertrw tuaa frtaa baabaadCBaa ti— _ _ _ 
cAtpdcni bat tba rlgbl of pn v Hr la not tbciabr Tartad la Um ate ba 

veold kara propartT In boM and load i^crtatntag ta tbe aaMevn aMOar ta 

hk donrafcmn- Tba eartb ta nek tbc klnik, kct ta eniM toahitem asilar- 
tn( tba trnS «t tbair ova Uboor — Ookkrata tai tw **tiTteTT4n~ 

Tiua. B>7 b 1 Atette Seantr. L 4M. Jtr EhUteana Joady emtateTim 
Ite B tedn. lava ca tbla « aiecL tkot u tka ktBfktban vu «bb. 

tt^cratwtett<»a-»Knii,»«arwtl»Tafcaaa inpatev te tte otbar 
flTa-Kxtka, ar dim-ftnnkv vbo moat a tF rloeatr kara tud tba craatHt 
tatarteaf tbatvontkevkolapropwtrtead nktarr cfladk, 1, «. 
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RIGHTS OE THE SOVEREIGN. 

rathei’ ,of__MoImmmedRn . than Hindu ougui The doc- 
trines of the Llohammedan jurists are" somewhat at 
Tanauce on this mattei Those who belong to the school 
which has been chiefly followed m India, maintai n the _ 
li ght oQ ndmdual ow nership yet they do so with con- 
siderable reservation, foi they lestnct the appropriation 
of all uncultuated land to the king, assign to him the 
property of all except aiablo loud , authoiise him to 
dispossess any occupant ivho neglects to cultivate his 
land, and transfei it to another ,* and entitle him to claim 
the whole of the net produce of cultivation Other 
Mohammedan lawyers asseit unequn ocall}', that in all 
conquered countries, and India is in then estimation a 
conquered country, although the inhabitants may bo 
suffered to retain the occupancy of their lauds, the pro-, 
perty of them is vested in the sovereign - It is apparently j 
to these doctiines, to the long continuance of Moham- 
medan domination over a large portion of India, and to’ 
the mfiuence which it indirectly exercised over the states 
that remained subject to Hindu piinces, that the notion 
of the proprietary right of the soveieign owed its general 
and popular acceptance 

For upon whatever system of law that impi’ession was 
founded, and whether erroneous or just, theie is httle 
reason to doubt that m later times at least it has i>ie- 
vaded very widely amongst the people,’ and regulated the 

• The Hindu Ian , os it appears In Menu, docs not go tins length It provides 
only, that incase of neglcctto cultivate, the omiershnll he lined ten times the 
amount of the king s share, if his ovn fault, five times, if that of his Bcr\ants 
— B ^i^I V 243 Tliere is not a ivord of confiscation or transfer 

2 Gallon ni on the Laiv and Constitution of India, p 101 According to this 
vrriter, a high authontj in matters of Mohammedan Ian , the school of Ahu 
Hanifa was tliat which was chlefi) followed in Hindustan, and Uiis jurist 
affirms tliat in conquered countries the people paiing the legal impost pre- 
sen ed their proprletarj rights General Gallon aj also states that this is 
denied by the Sliafla and Malilda schools, according to nlilcli the lands, 
although retained hj tlie people, become tlie property of the soiertlgn — Ibid, 
45 It is worth observing, that all the authorities cited hj Mill,i 214 note, 
with exceptiiiu of Diodorus and Strabo, whose testimonj Is not entitled to very 
great deference, dense their opinions from their obsenailon of the state of 
things under the Mohammedan governments 

3 The belief of Mr I ortescne with regard to the opinions of the people of the 
Western proiinccs has been already cited, note, p 295 The Abhd Dubois is a 
good representative of the popular notions prevailing in tlic Dekhln, and he 
sajs, “The lands vhich tlie Hhidus cultivate are the domain of the prince, 
who is sole proprietor he can resume them at pleasure, and give them to 
another to cultivate ” — Description of the People of India, p 49b The autlior 
lias heard the same sentiment expressed repeatcdlj b) well Informed Hindus 
from the Upper provinces The) hare admitted tlie full nght of tlie Govern- 
ment to dispossess any occupants whatever, althougli, if the customary 
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BOOK L prtotloe of the natiro goTemmrata. IWb gives the qae»- 

cair TIL tdon its importance. Ahstrsotedly oonsidered, It rigiiifles 
■ Irot little whether the tong be oalled the lord of the soil, 
1618. Ijy jjjj- other title bat, when m this cspcdtj ho 
snpeneded all other nghta, ik beoame no longer e matter 
of mere apeoalatlon. Aotmg upon this prmdple, the 
nstire rolers reqmred that a formal grant should legalise 
the oooQpaboo of all waste land, and aeqaestmted estates 
of whiih the onlhvation was negteoted or the rerecnes 
unpaid hsed at their pleasure from time to time the 
proportion of the prodnoe which the occupant was to pay 
ddrnlng indeed the whole of the net prodace as the roni 
and turned out aotnal oocopants hi faToar of othen 
offering a higher amonnt of payment The ahnoat nnl- 
Teml praotioe of reoont tfanea tranaferred these rights 
and powers to oontraotora and fatmera of the iwvemie, 
from whom the piiooe exacted as mooh as be coold ohtam, 
and then left them at Ubor^ to extort all they ooold, and 
by whaierer means they ooold, from the people. His 
n^t to do so wu not qaeationed, but its exertdae throogh 
SQoh tnstramentalhy wu reeistsd where reskiance wu 
thooght likely to enooeed and the oonseqaenoea of the 
syatem were snch u mi^t bsre been anbeipated — the 
de(dme and dieorgatueation of the cxrantry 
The proprietary right of the aorereign deriTBs then no 
warrant from the anoiont laws or institutions of the 
Hindas, and it is not recog n ised by modem Hindu lawyers 
u exclaaiTe, or inoompataU© with indiTidnal ownerriup. 
■It is the doctrine of one of the aohoola of Mohammedan 
iaw , it bu mflaenood the praotioe of the later ^Hre 
gorcmnienta, and It had obtained a Tsry general belief 
" a mon g the people. The popnlar beHef was, bowerer 
modified by the remcmbfanm of origmal rights and the 
remains of primitiTe Institations and while in theory _ 
^ people adm itted the right of the prinoe to theTKu' 
^hey !m prmcfaoe Vhsy very oommorily re garded 

them u then- own u long u they paid to the sow3^ 
~£ls nndispnlod aharo of the p^nc*. Unhappily for 
them, this share wu of late rarely regulated by any other 

anodi Tin paiS, mfa act vinld ha aicildind hnh aad onr^T*. !■ 

Bawl tba aaom U. pTtaiilTbMe cOcce br Uu Occumr^ miIcHa 
tSaXatlDdut her* bKa tia(hi SiS S ufll la— a. 
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standard than their abihty to comply with tho oiactions BOOK 1 
of their rulers Cti\p va 

IL The ancient Hindu law enacts that the demand of 

the Eaja shall bo levied in kind Tho king is to have a 
proportion of the gram, ati\elfth, an eighth, oi a si\th‘ ^ 
It 13 also declared, that in time of wai, if ho should take 
one-fourth, he would commit no sm= A fouith of tho ' 
actual crop constituted theiefore tho utmost hmit of 
demand, and that only in time of ivai, under tho ancient 
Hindu system , and this pioportion c\idoutly left such a 
share to the cultiiator as was equivalent to a profit upon 
his cultiiation, or to a lont, enabhng him at his i\ill to 
transfer the task of cultivation to tenant faimom, and 
placing him in the position of a landed proprietoi as fai 
as ownership of rent is evidence of such a tenuio ’ The" 
Mohammedan law estabhshed a totally different piopoi- 
tioru It extended the claim of the Ciown to the whole 
of tho net produce , assigned to the cultivator only so 
much of the crop as would suffice for one jeai’s subsis- 
tence of himself and his family, and for seed , and reduced 
him to the condition of a meie labourei on his own land ^ 

The whole of the profit or the rent went to the soveieign, 
who thus became the universal landlord'* The more 


1 JIcnu, B Til V 30 TUo commentator explains tho scTcral rates to 
depend upon the quality of the land, and the labour required to bring 
it into cultivation , the hlgliest rate being levjcd on tlie best the lowest on 
the worst sort of land the assessment was therefore Irrespective of the actual 
crops 

’ It has Been argued, that this would furnish a plea to tho Raja to exact a 
fonrth at all times, as a case of nccessltj could nlnajs be made out , but tills 
Is not possible consistent!} with a duo regard to tlio language and obvious 
intention of the law The passage should be thus rendered “ A Kshutriya, In 
time of calamity, protecting his subjects to the utmost of his power, is llheiated 
^m sm although taking a fourUi part ” The verse occurs in the section 
■which treats of tlie conduct of the ditlcrent castes in times of distress, and is 
detached from the passages concerning revenue That the distress hero Indi- 
cated means time of war is clear enough from the passage tliat hnmedlatel} 
follows “for battle Is his dnty, he should never turn his face fiom fight, 
protecting the cultivators with his sword, let him levy taxes In a lawful 
manner ’ — v 119 

3 Such Jtr 1)111 considered It, and remarked, that there was no ownership of 
rentin Iiidiaasin tnrope — Commons’ Committee, 1831,3288 IJie assertion 
was incorrect there was ownership of rent os long as the native Governments 
suffeied it to continue, and there still is such owneraUlp under the British 
Government, where the assessment is light 

* “ When tho Imam conquers a country. If he permits the inhabitants to 
remain on it, imposing the Khurty on their lands and the Jciia on their head, 
the land is their property ’’ Kot ■very valuable propert} it should seem, lor 
“ Imam Mohammed has said, regard shall be had to the cultivator there shall 
be lea for one who cultivates his land as much as he requires for hts own 
support till the next crop be reaped, and for that of his family, and for seed 
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BOOK L eqaiUHa tpWt and BooDdar jodgment of Akbar limited 
nn.i. TH. the dsmand of tbo »ovordgn to one-third of the aTBiage 

prodooe of different aorta of land the amount to bo paid 

1818 preferably In money bet not to be increased for a definite 
term of yeara.* Under more modem GoTommanta, 
wbetber THn dn or Mobanrmedan, the demand eeema to 
bare fiaotoated from a third or half of the grom prodooe, 
to the ^ole of the net prodooe, or eren to hare eioeeded 
thoae proportiona learing to the cultivator insofBdeDt 
meani of sobeiatenoei and not onfreqnently oompelffn^ 
him to abandon in deapalr the ouitfr^oo of the landa 
vhioh hla forefatbere tflled, and to irhioh hit Btrcngeet 
affeoUoui chained him, extorhon being thua punished by 
dearth and depopnlatuoi. 

TTT, Aooording to the pnndples of the Mohammedan 
1 lav and the ooitaequencee to vhioh they led, the cliwifi 
eatioD of the partiea intereated in the pjxdooe of the aooT 


Thk KKk ibiS a* kft Ubi «aM raoiiat li Xite^l sri c» t* tW 
TUtaOndmacr cnM if tb« n«ata* Kb^ 
tnw v a«mpab hk •Aecn W 

Irrr EairflMEcretKct* ttebo^r kT>«l tb« tn«ti trUMata ««»** — 
<^i&TT«r 40. 43- Ban b rrUaDOr erlfki oT tb* w^vdia’ delta t»tl» 
Ttint r Tit TIN oabtapr "taMd ealtrrttv ^ t» far e(;pttatkc 

ar*! AJcbarl. L WM, >14. Tba ten vaa la Ow Mtb rear if tbs 
TtefEU, Iv tea )«<ri bat On ftsanl ji wMnt, v ^taa-banai, oT Iwal 
)U1 VO c^arcntlr tartBenl m lad ter -mm p«rte4. — IMd. 

lBtbam[th4/Ia41a,BadhBr«K4l.erBi>aCV mcTIlieUtecttaemaDaaat 

HlaAaprfuJjaftitei ftia4tftataw«lw aNJlticrgi4Ptd>rNltiea.an»afccN 

Mak AM >14 rr^oheMt iDaMT'eaTam. Tba II jaurrailiii Ocraraunte 
n a rta d big tb* ffo* teotfaearf ma brlfated hate, aial TTNiij-rttf ti—i 
to 0«Bi tbtrty to tat7 par rwat- <4 Am ralaa iT oaliilaated xardn 
pradma. Bgraae* S ri at lk na. 1- Ifcerdba to Um PciCBn MMb^lT^ 
r ai b n tea br On atfrttefttrf llaTtera, tbe btaipb ibaxa th cNN-texOi.— 
vrjUa, L IlL i Un V«t«rB jaolacM tba Oanmnatt tem* vat 
earadtob* baU On tm p'tdaM.— r«Mna) OattsOttea, CTbteuk, 

QMdEBi,UI Or«m> teitf tba fTM pnOaca. — ibU. ML Bat tba rate 
BUbarbdDit tba cseba*^ to taka aa ramae tNa-lalf of tba Vbdaea toto tba 
haadaaTCknaraiaeiCBfai fraat Baaov DoobMl | la-ta tba aarOM da- 
tricte va do tut, 1 kabara, cn aa rmafa, (at laara a»4xrtb. — 
UaefcaBtei CcamMB'Oxsailttaa.tm.STbLQaatknKTl UrmHalaa 
thtaba » te n a alM a that »atfa janrcreBi ibaute anr faara bm tabes.— 
CciDBKNa’ OoaaiKtea, It»i, EabL, QaaatteN IkfT Bat ba otatma, aamUr 
aecNfli, vbb r egara to tba )vaf41re et Itltr Uraaa, Aearijaf ttAH I aa 
ftibaiavo tba iraettea of ftaa^OevaniaJante,tba Ooranioaxt (anNsd w 
Drrar teat tbn tba fall not. la naar tnataacea jzrDtatJr havi aiib>- 
qoBDttr U nnieb am aa ceold ba raoad vObact » .t.w at 

tababOKte toi dtanatb^ tba a oNatry — Ited., OnaatteN llll Tba 

raavT pam ef faxna. to Citefttiijd tn RetteNi ibraaJ*^ 

dacki bad oat al 7* ^Nnbd i and Ibat tba caortm cf tonralBt aW 
art f tra iy prtaeaa. anwrtad timasb tba a(aa^ of temn cf tba r*fiiTaa,M 
(Unnad tba TCVNtetoi, and «fa1cti artnufra aai fetite to Om 

danlnaa cf Cba teraC 
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■was exceedingly simple Tv\o onlywerc recognised, the 1 BOOK I 
Ryot or cultivating tenant, and the Rnja, or rent-o-vs'ning 1 cuap vii 

landlord ,* the first earning a scanty support b} his labour, | 

the second claiming the whole of the surplus leturn on ^ 
his property Such were the conclusions of the first 
inqmrers into the tenuie of lauds m India There weie 
found, indeed, persons intervening between the state and 
the cultivators, hut these it ivas affirmed were m e\ cry 
case persons to whom the state had delegated its po^^ ers 
or transferred its rights thej' were not — and this n as 
m some important respects quite true — piopiietois of the 
soil there were no such persons,— at least, there Mere 
no persons who had a right to intercept, without a specia 
grant to that effect, any portion of the rent or piofit o 
cultivation Further investigation shewed that the lattei 
propositions were not altogether accurate the structun 
of agncultural society in India •nas not so exceedingl] 
simple , a vanetj_o£ proiirietar y nghts^ and prmleges hac 
survived the disintegrating operations of foieign"cdh 
quest, foreign laws, oppressive government, and popula 
misconception, and required to be carefully studied anc 
correctly understood before it could be safe or just t< 
come to any unalterable conclusion Traces of indmdua 
propnetary nghts, of personal ownership of rent, weri 
extensively discoverable , and, where they were faint o 
extmet, it "Was because the rapacity of the ruhng powe 
had dimmed or extinguished them 

A peculianty in the disposition of landed property ii 
India, which -was eaily observable, was its - distributiqi 
. among communities r ather than ^ong mdixuduals Th' 
earhest recoids describe the agricultural population a 
collected mto groups, villages, or townships, havini 
attached to the particular •village or town in which the; 
resided an extent of land the cultivatable portion of whicl 
was sufficient for their support, and which was apparent!; 
cultivated in common - The mteinal administration o 

1 So General Galloway "The troth is, that between the sovereign and th 
Eeb-nl arz, (master of the ground,) who is properlj tlie cultivator, no on 
intervenes who Is not a servant of the sovereign" — p 42 " Tlie land ha 

been considered the property of the Clrcar and the Tt)ot8 , the Interest In th 
soil has been divided between these two, but the Eyots have possessed little mor 
interest than that of being hereditary tenants " — Thackeray, Fifth Repor 
App 992 

3 Jienn, vli 120 and Till 237 The Madras Eevenne Board aflton th 
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tieaf&lra of the rllltg* wi»lefl,in a great meaeuro, to 
the people thnnselvea, under the general euperintecdeDoe 
of an officer appointed b/ the RaX bj whom the police 
traa regulated, the goTcmment reretrae was ooUtcted, and 
joatsce was adminiatered, m oommunlcation with the 
principal penons of the rlUago. The general eoheme of 
theae Tillage oorpomtiaDa has been repeatedly described. 
Bealdea the offioer* of the gOTemment, and the Indlrldoals 
who cocnpoaed the oommonitj stnotlj n> called the 
rillago oompriaed a racylng mmber of persons who re- 
oelred small poriiooa of the oropa aa the hire of aerrloee 
rendered to ^e whole and pe m o cs also not members of 
the original ettabhahment, Imt who ware allowed to reside 
within the Tillage as Independent arti6csrs and tradeemen, 
or eren m ooIUrators of the lands booght or rented from 
the prepnetori. Establlahmenta of this nature were 
found u their greatest oamplstenen in diffiarent parts 
of the tooth of India, where Hindu pnoeipaHtiea had 
been longest pre ae rTsd bat they weere also met with m 
the w e stain pronneat of Hindustan, where their organl' 
■atica had aammed something of a mdiUry oharaoter 
and reetlgea of them wars not whoQj obhtarated ereoi in 
Bengal. 

Ihe ctronmstanooe which led otjgmallj to this dlatribo- 
tjoQ of the lands among detaohed oommonJtiea, are now 
beyond the reach of history It may have been the resnlt 


TSkifi wWtf a M 9(d «i tbsQ 

•bokt TKiBSsne* m Hmj occur rnaanV oS Oitcb k «pM d tan 
kp arW cbMi nSk, rood (sail TilUm, isa tv elr* hvadrad rama taria 
■M, ts 'b* Vtt Icr psttvrv- Tt>b eoud set feerv bMS dou If Om 
tom CD^kiln irtTvtk prvpwtr ftr to tkit c»aB tSo Dvnor *o«ld k«T« 

90«t ot ka lead , «ad sot kft It vve* Sr tto paUn w of tto fc.H^ww.fv ^ 
cod tooSkrta cf fWldi cod lumi, raUm iton of rillnM, toqU tor* tom 

dopiik-S — tfkvmkk 6>tkfffl[ak.i.«ST 

S«k tb« da u ' ipUki t> ito ArW txfmak of Ibn p. tlT frm tto FtOb 
Bcfxrti HiilWT of Utba, L la, Dd Spp. 4r*t oa WtOa, 

BokUara Isca. L liT In wed of (tft QaBtoate of BaUv B*Tv.Uito 
ot TOoTnafir detoa llCk Boks (A.B. lUT) da ftfkrvaf tot ef 
SB«l 1* (irm. — I to iTadk toal-iMa. L 

vw pikpii- k. rxntol. 4 W toSkLlilt . » 0«iT«iitto e. UtAer- 

tkkcifcr 1 K*r»l, nru» akliSto » ptfee cOrar a Potiailto *. 
Wigtown 10. Bcrtor Bknkato. Macofer •rnmkl. li. Ctokfrl, 
ihci«Bkk«r to vtotortk ikikikod ImttoT Ibtoi tn taaitlvllT tb« ma m 
tto Ban toDevedefathto sttomira, tkeafti Mna ^tto noa* diArt aW, 

kajtoea of Oa kaltor »w*er wa plkcto toi^ a tto - m iar m 
UM nfkt. Ape. p. to. TtantoOf nlikfa (ntiQitlaw varataiod to Omenl 
>Wsi la Baa^ t Lof-cu. totoksaan altkoafh tkai^ « ta ottor ptoM, 
tto etopmocB, ef aaooam to poii aa aoaciattiis tto »icaUrT aia 
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of a legislative provision, devised foi the ready realisation BOOK I 
of the rc\enue and convenient administration of the civil ciiAr mi 

government, but there is no rccoid of its institution or 

its author Tradition asciibes it to the spontaneous 
agreement of mankind in an early stage of societj,' and 
it may have been suggested to the first Hindu settlers in 
India by the necessities of their situation Whatever 
may haie been its oiigm or antiquity, thcio is no reason 
to believe that the nllage communities noiN in cMstence 
can boast of any remote date or legislatn o ci cation They 
repiesent with diffeiing degrees of fidelity the piimitive 
forms fiom which they aie copied , but the}' ha\o deviated 
in various lespects from the original t^pc, and arc in 
many instances, probably in all, of compaiatnely recent 
date They are most commonly the growth of modern 
colonisation or conquest, and the peculiar features which 
they present have been modelled by the occuri cnees from 
which they have sprung 

The political re\ olutions of later times, and probably of 
earlier days also, have occasioned frequent migrations of 
the people of India from one pait of the country to 
another Centuries have elapsed since the region was 
fully peopled , perhaps it never was wholly occupied at 
any rate, abundance of waste land has for a long time past 
been available, and parties from the neighbounng or fiom 
distant tracts have located themselves upon unoccupied 
spots, with oi without the cognisance of the luling power, 
not hkely to throw obstacles in the way of those who 
purposed to convert an unproductive wilderness into a 
source of revenue ’ The settlers W'ould of course be 
either of the same family, the same caste, or the same \ 
tribe, and would be hnked together through succeeding j 
generations by commumty of origm, as well as of 2^1 operty 
There is an active spirit of aggregation at woik 111 Hindu 
society the very mstitiition of caste, which disjoins the 
people as a whole, combines them m their subdivisions , , 
like the process of crystallisation, which destroys the 
imiformity of the mass by the condensation of the par- 
ticles But this IS not the only source of remtegration , 

1 Vishnn Parana, p 45 

3 See the Instructions of Aurangzeb to his collectors, as cited by General 
Gallowaj, 65 
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! conquerors, lia\ e loosened tlie original compact , and tlio 
Tillage, once held by an indmdual upon condition of mili- 
tary ser\ice to a chief, may have assumed the foim of a 
viUago municipality, or it may still retain many features 
of its original feudal character' In some places the 
original occupants have been driven aw ay or cTtcrminated 
' in others they appeal as sci fs or slaves attached to the 
soil and accompanying its transfers, or being sold inde- 
pendently of the land * 

From these souiccs , — legislat ion, colonisa tion, and con- 
quest, — and fiom the two lattei, especially m modern 
times, may be deni cd the ongm of the village communi- 
ties of India, or confederations of a definite number of 
mdividuals claiming a certain extent of land as tl oir 
common propeity, and a right to all adiantages and 
pnvileges inherent in such propeity, subject to the paj'- 
ment of a pioportion of the pioduce to the state When 
that proportion absorbed all the profits of cultivation, the 
members of the commune who claimed the ownembip of 
the lands w'ere reduced to the condition — which bos been 
ascribed, incorrectly it may be thought, to all the agri- 
cultural population of India — of persons c ul tivat ing the_ 
ground with their jo wn h andst and by their own. means ’ 

I Such Is the case with the greater part of the Zemindaris along the Tvestem 
frontier of Bengal, n here, while the pensantrj arc mo*llj of the n lid forest 
tribes, Holes or Gends, the proprietors of the \illDgus are Itajputs That 
these latter came os conquerors os lato as the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies Is well known amongst themsehes and the origin of their pobsesslons 
bj allotmenf from the cliieLDnjli 5 _tcnAire_of military seiwlce is also admitted 
The relation beiween tlic" lioldcrs of the sc\eral~Iol5, and the rcpru.entatlves'’ 
of the first leader, or the Kajas, Is more or less pcrfectlj preserved, but it re- 
tains almost nniecrtalh some impress of its origin !>cc tho remarks on 
tenures in Siimbhalpiir, Mill, I p 216, note A similar state of things pretaUs 
in the Perguimas of Palamu, falrgnja, Chota Nagpur, and others in the same 
direction An interesting account of the origin and progress of tho feudal 
Zemlndari of Palamu was printed, hut not published, hj the lute iHr Augustus 
Prinsep, of the Bent,al Civil Service Mr Prinsepwas disposed to find similar 
feudal institutions in many of the 2!cramdarls of Bengal and Bchar 
* In Malabar and Canara, where the land was ver) generallj divided and 
occupied as separa c and distinct properties, the luhoiircr was tho personal 
slave of the proprietor, and was sold and mortgaged bj him independent!} of 
the land In the Tamil conntr}, where land belonged more to commnniHcs 
thou individuals, tlie labonrer was understood to be the slav e of tlie soil rather 
than of any particular person In Telingann, where it was difficult to trace 
the remains of private property In the land, the labourers, usually of the de- 
graded or outcast tribes, were free — Minute, Board of Revenue, Madras, Jan 
1818, Revenue Sel i 837 Mr Thomason, describing the agricnltural la- 
bourers of Azimghur, speaks of them as having been, under former Govern- 
ments, predial slaves, w ho were beaten without mere) for misconduct, and 
■were liable to be pursued and brought back if they attemptul to escape — 
j B Asiatic Soc. V ill 115 
» MUl, Commons Committee, 1831, Evld 3114 
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BOOK! When the farther eiAotioM of the offiooTB of tho and 

CHAT iL the usorpataoiu which In the absence of all gorerninont 
■ ■ ' they perpetrated, redoced the propnetora to ertrotno dls- 
1018. treae and InalgnJfioanoe^ the Tillage oorporations were 
broken np, and the trace* of proiirietary right bo com- 
pletely obliterated aa to auggeet a belief that It had nerer 
exiated. Soeh aeemB to hare been the *tate of the pea 
aantry In Bengal and Tehngana. In other pUoe*, in 
Canara, m the Dekhin, In Bundelkhand, and the Weetern 
pronnoea, the right of prop erty waa better preoerred. 
Where either the demanda of the Oorenunent been 
more moderate, or the TiUagcra by mucm and courage, or 
combinaboD and craft, had reaisted or eraded extortkm, 
they retained their oharaoter of propnetora, Hrlng upon 
the prodta of their own Unda. atate of the country 

Tbu tB Can (ltd Bacaa. ban tba laadi kad, cam !«!• date, basi 
ncbOy camaad. tba C KiWUiu got dasaad kaTtsa aa lav M coa-tastb af 
tha {rodeea, a>d iivm iDvaibn tkJrfl. tb« Mada mra attiBranT 
Cm tnw k tJbi anrprttmaa asIttnOBf portico auM of tMis arUt tST- 
krie aatctaai Irv arcraftaic. b tba tert M tlmn, nsttfieorathneBT' 
p^pdbi («r ibeot traetr potmda) p«ar Tba raqocot rlabt) of tt* 0»- 
amet to ttw Und l e waaa . aid af iba uo yla U r ed tte laDd.a«raTeO 
kBsn o CBaMtt fnct te bui pb fpadnrd tba gnat to ba tba Oarw^ 
twet 4a af Om rcit, baeasM (ba bed l a br o^ to tba prejadatw, as4 caold 
Dot Oiartdtn ba pdvoa arep tip tba atata.— Fttb Sarvt. $0i; Ltfo af Mr 
TboOBi Uanro, BL >fl 

Tba tara riOaca bsbxbra ba* bean ftaanSp appOod to *!«*«■ proprla- 
b UodaitSB.— Fartaaenei TlMcuecL ba. Jasanbart, or btrtbnctrt 
boUea. b tbatr aasM to Uaiabar— BaaPd of fia^tDia, UadrcL AacciB*ttba 
bjahretui tbap era caHad TbalbarTi. baldan of tbaTbai. (SOm] v bod), or 
Watao-dan (bstdan of tba coDBirp) i Oataa oi tb«T wua^efLaDTi Tnim. 
litarcTT Soeiatp of Boabap nLBa aod a QMTaiall roasbrteaef tM Faa^ 
acla, llirdth, cr Uq^aten {tobantoraX Of ll» Liitir Ur utaariii. 

ltiru,arlffauJtpa%aifrbs labanmce. b raplajrd t ranetr 

of liflta diibrtbf ta aaicra or eagrTa, bal all ocra v Icaa opssartad vtlk 
tba propriatary poaacaf or laafl i cl of tba aoD cr cf It* prod ^ a — Gib cb 
U lraD r%bt niabteu. 010. Tba I W a rtICBj hara b]odiewa^ i-g.HtTd tba 
AapaobeaB cf tbb rahuhin 4omBa)t, ftill cf fan p a taai biatcrlral QlaatiatloB, 
vtiKb DO era bat il EUb »aa ra aap ai a aX frraa prtfbaad kmiadg* ^ tba 
lancpagra and Slntaraaf tbaBeata of IMa, tad frtao aallcfatcuf eT» 
rteea, to fantbti. It ttM Ai<tia 0 db. vtileb aub tba taxt vw pnatad d 
diaa taint, aa flod (ba taOoabif eadadbif m of Uctmi taana. TIm 
G anVandtalTan or prapta- tflra* ngtt. Uwii||b (eoDded on tba irted^ea af 
tba rami Ita fcaal»a pa^bar prmbifca, aod ta tud e f a ud ant aajortawrt cf 
boded proptrtp bp Iba aetiMl colttralar nnkwiaB tn «bir tarti cf laflt, 
asd nedDad. m bet, to tbcaa p i u i ltm a cf tba Bocth ableh tawtr eaaatl- 
total tbo «f (ha aaricit Ttntl proKaa Ora cf boidtag 

tjfW L f^ tjn and aartial of (ba totadanb to ft, ara of t* 

iia a tat iu nr a oolf bat ta brt. OaMina tboae attkb praranel bmxw oar 
asOBCara prtrrkiailp t tba tatrodactioa of Jbcdal twana teto loroae, asd 
atiklia laallp daubenatad bp tba tara tBodiam, abb abefa Ow atri WP- 

ctebl (otm tad ibacfvt* poanbxi) ta d ar lt alh a otmtalr rano- 

*3CDda. Oaa of tba naat raarbaUa taodanta n UaM U, tba caric^nl 
t a tac dM jita cf bndt, ableb, ta Trila ^ laMt, aw ta^nttp aiO- 

tarml) tbabaUbig cf tben faaarwaltpbatag ModarD prtatea. Bortbb 

aaa abo prad j ca ciaaiarta ta tba aatlm abxn tba po«a^ 
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BOOK L ooHeotlTOlj throogh their head-num or hoed men. The 
aoAr m. eheroe, or the land vhere the Uod ku enlUrated Mpe- 
rately might be mortgaged, or let, or »old bat the tjA 
1815. ordlnarfly reqixlred the ooDoinTQQoe of the other memben 
of the oommomty In whom eleo the right of pre-emptkai 
wu reeted. The alieoatlon of the land to a stranger did 
not carry with It of neoeaeity Me admission to the tannld- 
pality or gire him any Toloe in the management of the 
afikin of the TOlagQ neither did It diTcst the peraon to 
whom the ahare or land had belonged, of hie right to 
interfere m the oomtaeb of the commnnity to aniat In 
auditing the nUage aoooonta, or to rtoeire his portion of 
any emohunenU wbioh were darirable from the fe« paid 
for permisnoQ to exerdso any trade or calling in the 
Tilla^ by pereom not originally belonging to It, or from 
any other acmroo. Shoold be at any time become able to 
reeome hia land, ho was at liberty to do ao. A rariety of 
minor ragolatlona diTewiaed the village cotatitution in 
different perU of India bat the general plan and moat 
oharactenatio featizrea were ererywhore ea^ntaally aHke, 
and aatahhahed the TirtoaJ Miatenoe of a proprietary 
right m the aoU e^^Joyed by oartain oluaca of the people, 
whorerer it had not been infringed or abrc^ated by the 
naarpatione or exacticma of arbitrary role. 


"■ Nidia* la oCtbarnTrS 
*** **“ took 

aftSar br tnUrcral •Dotaent. 

eo* • Traom fa tfci Dbtrtetar DtlhJ, I 


inalcarad fart tbt diWrlbvtkD ««a» t (&• 


Iblu u tMmldijfaaaaD, 


“ ™ frjttcaal l*ti tbm. omio onta^ har* vv^ 

m b.lA«r»n taadrtdUpot. 
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The existence of proprietors of the soil not depending BOOK 1. 
ipou manual labour m\ olved of ucccssitj the existence chav xut 

ilso of a class or classes of persons w illing to undertake 

the task of cultn atiiig the land, paj lug a rent for the 1813. 
occupancy transferred to them for that purpose Such 
persons accordingly vrere found in all places m here the pro- 
prietors themseh cs had not been reduced to the le\ el of 
a labouring peasautry , as ivas the case in much of the 
territory of the Peninsula, in the Mahmtta provinces, and 
in Hindustan They wore not wholly wanting c\cn in 
Bengal ‘ It w'ould occupy too much space to specify the 
Yonous tenure s ,b.Y which theyjipldj and_it_'will_bo su ffi- 
cient to advert to them as distinguishable into two prin- 
cipal classes the one possessing a right of perpetual 
occupancy as long as the stipulated rent was paid, the 
other hanng only a temporary possession, either for a 
definite number of years, or being tenants at wall The 
former might have tenants under them, and sub-let the 
land, lemaimng themseh es responsible to the individual 


brooke Svkcj, Rx: In the Sontli of India the lands ore of two kind', prlrilcgc 
and propnetarj the former belong to the whole Tillage, and a member can 
ecll his share only the latter ma\ be cnltiratcd collcciivcl) orseparatep In 
the former case shares onlj arc subjects of sale, In the latter the land ts sale- 
able — Minute, Board of Revenue, Madras , Selections, 1 D04 Tlie other 
statements of the text rest also upon tltcsc authorities 
> In the Western provinces there were the Kndccm, or ancient Rvot , 
the Ptthl, the itinerant or temporary R\ot. and the Kumcni, or labourer 
there was also the Kamfn, or partial cnIti'Btor, an nrtlian or the like, culti- 
vating a few blgas at his leisure — Fortcscuc , Selections, t 40G In Azlm- 
ghur there were the three classes, but gcncralh resolved into two Ashraf, 
respectable, and Arzal, low —Thomason , J B As Soclctx, vllt 112 In 
Bengal the cultivators were long since distinguished as holding Khud kasht 
and Pai-kasht lands, the former culthutcd bj a permanent and resident, 
the latter bj a teraporarj and migratory, tenant — lInmm,ton Analysis B 
Regulations , Introduction The Zemiiidari Regulations have merged the 
proprietor into the Khnd-kasht cnltliator, who was probabit the permanent 
tenant But there are other designations, less knowni, whldi presen-o the 
distinctions , the Praja, (or subject), Iiaving the right to sell , the Kalpa, pay- 
ing him rent, and, while so doing, having the right of occupancj , and the 
Pattl-dar, holding of tlie same bj annual lease — Briggs, Land-tax of India, 
Supplement, 500 In the South of India, in the Tamil cnniitnes, tenants are 
termed Paya-karis, cultivating persons the permanent, Ul-kndl I’aj a karis , 
the temporary, Para-kndl Paj a karis in Malabar, Patora karis, rent pa) er» 
in Canara, Gahlnts, literally tenentes , Mulagahinls, radical or permanent 
tenants , Chali gahinls, moveable tenants — Jiadras Revenue Board , Selec- 
tions In the Mahratta countries the tenant is termed Upari, an " over” or 
“ outer” man, an alien , Sokhwas, an ablder at ease, n Mahiman or gaest 
bnt the only tenure here known seems to be that of a tenant b) agreement or 
lease — Sjkos, Land Tenures of the Dekhlo Of these denominations, some 
are San-.ent, some Arabic, some vernacular, bnt the) are all signiticant , and, 
bad tUeir significations been properly understood, little doubt could ever have 
been entert^ed as to the character of the persons to whom they were applied. 
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BOOK L Of oommtmlty at whom the land was held they were also 
cnjLp Tji. aHowod to mortgage bat not to aelL The tenants for a 
'■ — term were boand of ooune by the tenor of their agree- 
1811. menta the tonanta at will were often LtUe better than 
mare laboorera, and sometunee were degraded to the con- 
dition of alaraa. 

From this akatoh of the dUtrlbotion of landed p roperty 
in India, it foUowa that, whaterer might have been the 
law or the thearr ^diridoal proprietary right, ide nti Sable 
wit h cnTPemhip of rent, had a very axtonsire ei ist^« 
eren to the lateat penodao^ natire administration] T^e” 
preoiw nature of the tlQa under which it was ©lyoyed 
wu not always the same, nor was it always perhaps easy 
at renfloatioa but, whether onginaiing m anoent insti- 
tutions, in ooloniaatioQ, or in oonqueat, it had a real and 
aabctantial ritality and animated the exertions of the 
great body of the ooltiTating popolatioo, until it was de- 
stroyed or wrested from them, partiaUy at least, by the 
progre« of events, and by the aztortion, uajnstio^ and 
^ignoraoee of their rulem 

17 The prodooe of oultivatioD beong dirldsd between 
the jn^rietor or oultfrator and the aorerelgn, it was ne- 
oenary that the latter should proride agents to determine 
and lealixe his share. With this new under the Hindu 
Bjstem an offioer was placed, as his been notioed, at the 
head of erery villsge or township, who was aoooontable 
to a soperlor In charge of teu rillagee be again was re- 
spoosible to the superintendent of one hundred Tillages, 
and be to the head ^ a thousand Tlliagee. This last, the 
gOTemoT in fwi of a pronnoe, paid the rerenue mto the 
royal treasury The Uohammedan Goremraents adopted 
diTisiane, corresponding In a great measure with thc»e of 
the Htprlns, but the organuation was less deJUmte and 
In 'the anarchy of the declining empire, and In the general 
employment of the agency of rsrenue oontraotors, little 
fraoe was leit 01* dde pnhu'nVe ihetitutioos beyond the 
head-man of the vilUgB, and the obiefi of one or two 

ltBre.-rtL 119, mt By h l Mlg— 'tniitTTrflHat,! B 
1« Bnsil hST« tSt Oftea or Owo. tha rtnani tba TanAOia Par 
Psaa, aaS tha TaliZ or Entadari, far tba farpr 

Ibahrila, b. ST Aiaoiif tfea Uthrattu, tha Patal, tba nSaokb, aod 
ilfa liiulrti^ far Oa triianai et oOen.— STtaai Barsl Aa. 
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large “but undefined portions of territory , the former de- 
signated m vanous parts of India as Mokaddam, Mandal, 
01 Patel, the lattei knoivn chiefly m Bengal andHmdustan 
as Talukdar or Zemindar 

The head-man of a viUage was the only functionary that 
was identified with the pnmitive institution, and who had 
lived on with it through aU the revolutions which India 
had experienced * Although, however, the office subsisted, 
it had not escaped alteiation The tendency of all pubhc 
employment m India, from the office of the pnme-minister 
to the function of village watchman, to become hereditary, 
is familiarly known The station of head of a village 
followed the prevailing bias From being an officer no- 
minated by the sovereign,- he came to claim the post m 
virtue of his descent the family became permanently 
grafted upon the village, and the representative of it re- 
garded the supenntendence of its affairs as his nght It 
IS not unlikely that from the first the duty was entrusted 
to a leading member of the community, who, while he was 
acceptable to his townsmen, would be most competent to 
promote the mterests of the state by his mfluence and 
responsibility Time wrought other changes the family 
decayed or disappeared , new men usurped the authority, 
or were elected by different portions of the commumty 
The notion of property as well as privilege became at- 
tached to the succession , and the person holding the 
office sold or mortgaged it, or a part of it, and mtroduced 
a colleague^ Different castes found admission into the 

1 “ In every village, according to its extent, there are one or more headmen, 
known by a vanetj of names in \arii)n8 parts of the country, who have in some 
degree the snpenntendence and direction of the rest I shall confine myself to 
the term ‘Mandal ’ he assists in fixing the rent, directing the cultnatlon, and 
making the collections ’’ — Minute by Lord Telgnmonth , Fifth Heport, 193 
He particularises the Mandals of Birbhiim, Pumia, and Rajshahl, districts of 
Bengal “ Amongst the crow d of proprietors, the managers and leaders of the 
villages are the Mocnddlms These have been from time immemorial the 
persons througli wliom tlie rents of the village have been settled and collected, 
and who ha\e adjusted the quota of each sharer” — Fortescue, Selec- 
tions, 1 408 

- in the Mahratta countries, the confirmation of the head of the state con- 
tinued to be regarded as essential to tlie validity of the Patel’s authority “ The 
Patels about Poona shj that tliey hold their Patelsliips of the Emperor of 
Delhi, or one of the Sattara Kings , bntmanj of them most hold of thePesliwa.” 
— Township of Lon> Bombaj Trans ili 183 

> The Patelsliip is hereditary and saleable, but the office is looked upon as 
so respectable, and the propertv attached to it is considered so permanent, 
that there are few or no instances of its being wholly sold, although part of it 
has been so transferred This has given rise to there being two Patels in 
many villages, and in some three or four — Bombay Trans iii 184 
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mSTOBT OF BBITISH DTDIA^ 

BOOK L viHiff® lociety each h*Tlng Hfl own he»d or different 
CHAP Tii. brenobcs of the wime ferall^ olioso to to eeTereH/ repre- 

Bcnted.' The b»dahSp wo thus divided unoDgrt fewer 

nil. or more indiridoals. Nor was this a pvtltion of * buren 
title or a poat of hoooar It was an apportiooment of 
eharee in eekain feee, perqoiaitee, and pr^ts attached to 
the eitoatlon, fbnnded upon the prontion made origmaDj 
for the remonentioc of the head-man, bnt extended to a 
Tanetj of objeota not oontcmplated in the pnmaiT' ioett- 
fartaocL Prom theae and other eooroea of pecuniary benefit, 
the offioe became In aome parts of India a means of ac- 
quiring wealth, and an object of competition. 

Ibe offioer* to whom the Mohammedan designations of 
Talobdan and Zemindars applied, Indicated leaa distinctly 
their Honda onginaL They diffared m little except m a 
greater extent of aothori^ and amoont of collection, and 
tut always in that and it will he solfiaenl in this pkee 
to eenftne oar inqoiriea to the latter Conflicting speco- 
has oonfoonded oor oonceptlocis of the ohamoter 
of the 2^mtDdar some of the perplexity has arisen from 
the applkatioc of the term to ilifferent claeaea of penoni, 
and tome to the oombiiiatioD of diffaront ohanotexs la 

I n^mm l Wriffi fc»Tml tB Tni«|f IW r mi taW a j— >.y 

•ad TTw*.. {m KnA&ki bO* ftam* «« tr il>* lalte •>-8«ela- 
■Mat, Laad-CcK. Aad ta miif* ■••rll«an* thm P«]d«-aan, w 
■MDi M Icr Mcb cMti «r Ow — Soyr I f t. Cofl., fcc. ColaMl 

8rkM ctTca toS In gtri an ttrniii iT tA« ntnsa krUbinan 

cc tb* CiipatB la -vSKta tT« falal* af Tfilif* SaS tidre cS ia« oOe* to 

third ^rtr fcr tapmrr to pmj th« p«hl}* r*rtn*. TOoywhw 

<a e«ar ecBr«-M th« Coll •drutuca Ueb tb* tnodhr BatatklDcS t* 
tan T «7 TsTikt <pu cIt«o e(ih]W than t> P mjiAjjU if Pet tt. «b« ap- 
partioird to eaefa tdi arpanta tfma et rcataSui and ewtaiaaat. 
otb«r thtEi(a B aa dt ei air d that f*cS vaa to bar* pair tt tbott a-jaar fin 
tfia TiUiaa ihoa-aatrr tao hartdlaa eC ftv-vood ■> fcattral-dart fiwn tta 
flQaaa aiaelak, tbm peCi cS voter daitr fivea tba vttdnB«ii,a>d third oS 
an rtiaaiv headi ^Wrad ta tha piddta lUtardnl. Whai vaa atm ncca Tito- 
aUe, iliiSI ir partrPoB aaa a o a ar d af ISa ml frra Uoda attadKd ta Om 
tiBa, and of au Uadi thet bi%M Ufm fi-txa Wi-.Tifn » ^ 

TBarta aCtba DcUthi | At'traal Boral ASade Sodetr 

Tba Ibndcr at tha kssl^ at fiodlda vaa PtM AlklbaJI aft aad Qm 
tlQa, vbenra tte potmlariBTfiic. Madbajl ShiCda nate luuelf awtar of 
ladM by caJUOd tnsoatr iSdaL — Ualeota. Caatnl lodU, L IM. HniWr 
tba Btnda RaK atben. laak act nty tha tlik bat cfalmd tba 

Bad rti anal oaavtt ta partttaUr TOtapa. — flrtw. Lead IWam. 

A TaJuek Luaitiiiiiadad aady vv TlllafM w a trmr* cd f i>d 

"Dm TilaokHhar ar holder of da r a ad atj naaBiDea bald aadar a 
r—fisA-. ■ mrH iaai tBataadMCBtr aadar tba llaTamiMai, tn M. rmnai^ . 

thaMvcmaid. to tha latwaaea rf tha Ocanp aa^ h R>TpU tWM »hf fa 
taJIad IB tiSapcadiat TaMkdar Tba Htsoa mamai, Cbeadrl, (a vard W 
vaartuB hot ap part afl j dtrttad fiaai Obatartba-dhari. tha 

lactiTw ed fenth partj a* botUct w is>M to r.>T»tna«r — Htr 
Inctoa'i Aaal7tfi,B. Sa. 
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the eamo class of persons In some places the title Ze- BOOK I 
mindar signifies the proprietor of the soil, cither as land- chap vn 

lord or cultivator, in his ludmdual capacit}, or ns a 

member of a Milage commumt} m some places it de- 
notes a sort of feudal proprietor, cither paramount or 
subordinate and in others, an indn idual i esponsiblo to 
the Government for its share of the revenue of a distnct 
of greater oi less extent , deiiving this responsibility from 
mhentance, and claiming also as a hereditarj’ right an 
allowance out of the Government share for maintenance, 
and as compensation for the trouble and responsibility of 
collection' It was in this latter capacity that the Zemm- 
dar became fiist conspicuous in the fiscal arrangements of 
the Govenmients of Biitish India, and was regarded as 
having a claim to property in the soil 

Nor was this notion altogether without foundation 
The whole of the distnct for the revenues of which a 
Zemmdar was accountable, oi any very considerable part 
of it, might not be hLs absolute pioperty , but there is 
reason to behe\ o that he was rarely a mere functionary of 
the Government, having no property nor interest whatever 
in the soil In his case, as well as in that of the head of 
a village, mdmduals were no doubt appointed to represent 
the Government in a particular locality, because they had 
extensive possessions in it, which conferred upon them 
local authonty and influence on the one hand, and on the 
other afforded to the state a substantial security for the 
realization of its demands The additional power which 
his relation to the Government placed in his hands was 

• Of the first class are the Zcmlndnrs of tlie Western provinces, os already ’ 
noticed, and of the second, the Zemindars of the border districts of Bengal, , 
also adverted to Tlic Zemindars of Orissa, according to Jlr Stirling, are also 
the representatives of feudal clilefe, holding their lands hj the tenure of military 
service , Asiatic Iteseiirches, x\ 229 So are the ancient Zemindars of the 
Korthem Curcars, and the Pollgars of the Dekhln appear to lm\c liad the same 1 
origin Tlie lust class were found chiefly in Bengal, but also in Hlndnstan 
Their claim to a portion of the Government retenue oiil\ is clcarl) expressed 
In vanous Sunnuds or grants of the Slogul Government One of these, 
quoted in the original by Jlr Thomason, doted 1G09, is a grant made by 
Jehauglr to acorn erted Hindu, and his descendants for eter, of ttventj-fonr 
Purgannas in the province of Allahabad , from the Jumma or annual revenue 
of n hich he is to deduct one hundred and twentj -five thou and rupees for his 
Nankor or subsistence and one per cent for Zeinindarl dues (Ibndb-i- 
lemlndorn — J Bengal Asiatic Society, vlii 91 Mr Shore (Lord Teign- 
mottth) refused to admit a Sunnnd to be a foundation of Zeminduri tenure. 

Fifth Report, 204 but that was because he maintained the Zemindars to be 
proprietors of the land, Mr Grant refers their ongin to the time of Akhar — 

Ibid 632 
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BOOK L lUMe to bo owd hj tbe ZomiodAr for Ms aim cdTADtAga, 
COAT Tu, and opportuaitle* wero not Hkelj’ to bo wanting whioh 

— e nablftri brm to appropriato to Ms own uaca the rights 

berth of mdirldoals and the state. Tbe latter not unfre- 
qoentlj waired its own olamu in his farotir bj grants of 
waste land, or bj the asslgnmect to him of the rent of 
different plaoee m perpetmtjrfor Its snbeistenoe the right 
to the hereditary po aaeaa loo of which was admitted eren 
when the Zemindar was rehered from all share In the ool 
leotlon of the reTeone, was incapable bj reason of age or 
sex of performing the duty or when he declined to engage 
for the amoont of the Goremment dainL* Besides this 
atfignment, the Zemindar receired a per-centoge upon the 
aot^ ooUectioDS, or what were understood to be the 
actoal ooUeotions and be was anthonxed to impose, for 
Ms own benefit, taxes opon tbo indnstry of the people,— 
an aathonty of which ha amply arailed MmseK 


Pit (Ua tma li KtiXar MmOr iDera of tnad OeMnlOslkmr 
•nlmatt InaS fca it Is s«ab &* mn ihlns mnlBf nb> 

Ml ■ I'll w ij Is |hs SOBKBd tut t*. k *«i i r wafls J WJ tn bs 

dsdsasdfrwstk vlisk raat. fentttv 0 mors snall^ tbe mtH-Oerwinaat 
stars chi predaee «r esrfstD tnctice tasd* vllkla tbs Zistsdsrl k 4 snot 
kr tbs s i^j eset at tbs lemtsdsr — HarrlistiBi. fl. GB sad Ftftb Be^wt, nx. 
Kr Trest hAratlSr^ (Onksr viA lljet, tbs awn proper eahlrtlBd laad of tiw 
— Eria Cast- C s emnlt lM, llisii Oswlifla. IDXr AsrsesUr ta tbs 
taoer of tbs Scxnsd <■ lbs pnetaxg noSe, tb vs* 7 — 

saSsDsd pm Ois rensus vttbart tf we Uf lmg nj abUgatlao to csUiet tbs 
rsrssM. sdA bmes tbs ts^odsllsB. {ntsbl;, cf all mb eWtts. R vu ntbsr 
ipsMl frsst to (ndtrUKsls tbsa to Os tmodsn u dm, sad etsm i- 
qsaerttr "ss rstslasMs vbsro tfe* dsty d esOettlos tbo nrsoes v«s romasd 
ardseUiod. Tbers oaotbor aOorsaro. lbs blslbsas, tbo srIictQ of rUeb 
Is not obrte ui propeftr tt d—ots o tbo riffa <rftJio VslU nr owo^rt 
tbo Xe mia d sii wm KbaovMsod to bo man bj fts finlbb TlriiwiiisMtJl 
na KS bslws to tbsn It not Utsm s U/ orlgjlBatEd (m Omsnl OaOovsj 
fs p fo ooi) m tbo rooarritkM to tbo oroor of pan ot bis invw tbsn, 
ssisrpnir to tjD par rscL of tbe o^nootod not vboro Iho obolo IsdC Isd 

tern i L i y sio du ty ssa r o d s or t us sbbs— >.9> la tbo emne cd tJoN b 
istai tobSToboea svj 5 0 p» l sto dbTtfaoItoBljlsTs.s»d tobSTolaeso co ero ito d 
bj-tbsa) mo sn hsntflCsrT d&bn kr ta pareaat. or t^ nimmini >www 
OcBo — * “--"j- »‘i “n-r 1 — ‘-■-‘tj tn iru ripoilij ij‘ nu 

prwtsr* of tbo toi. sod tbsrotor* todopoedollr ad elUbl fioKtias, hr tbe IIS' 

porkd Uoostodeo of Aa Brttfab On sj s.smjt, — Basolsom Ttik ITftl, ctssto 
X9r The mn Beriilstim ww w ttA to inPMnt Tm 

also, SI kat as Qm >otDt caMU «d XslIXio* a^4 XsDkarAd sat ooctsd tos 
rar eat — O. xxxrt CortatDl 7 lbo ison^ba bsd to> rlfkt to lUbkaas 
ikteposdain; M mbajsjnfi ttal ftabat sod tWtr rtobt to anlnr 
Srpodod spon tbo BStBToaftbo^rlftosloo ilpiijLaai adcf SMfa tt vwbaU. 
a tbo Sajeroe to rbkli U vss tboW JD] or ors n m ttj 

Tbs oo w si 'c als tits s iortfcais od Zacsladtri its sOMod to to tbs 
tsstnacOm of tbs Bopl Ooremsu id ircii sad nos torlblu DntrS' 
dm ST* idra br Ur atosa b his roport. ittwl April, Itll One 
bST* boaos. sad octetrstsB fan oaapsdoQ od K br roCftoai uriamj ’ ; 
toca tbn dooUs tbaecto fssiaotod ftocB Ids Bj*n tbo uroi ed fTmadoa 
cstoikba trolrf bndrsdnirmi ba esOssts froa tbonce thUHOOBt ftro 
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distracted state of public affairs, nud the imbecility of BOOK 1 
the native Governments, left the Zemindars still moie at chap mi 

liberty to pursue schemes of personal aggiaiidi/ement and 

profit, to encroach upon the lights of the people, and 
•withhold the dues of the Government , until, in some in- 
stances at least, they raised themseh cs to the station of 
petty pnnees, lened troops and built forts, and defied the 
sovereign and his immediate representatives To tho 
people, the encroachments of tho Zemindars upon the 
Government claims were oithoi acceptable or indifferent, 
and they were not mthout equnalent advantages, u Inch 
reconciled them to a curtailment of their oum lights As 
long as they were allowed to remain upon their lands, it 
made no difference to them whether the i ent they paid 
went to the Zemmdars, or tho viceroys of tho Sultan 
The former lived and died among them, generation after 
generation , they mixed with them on a variety of occa- 
sions , they expended money upon public festivals, and 
supported public institutions , they kept up a largo fol- 
lo'wing and an expensive household, and, through many 
different channels, refunded to the peasantiy of tho country 
the money which had been extoited from thorn The re- 
venue was spent among those from whom it was raised 
When, therefore, the Zemindat was not more than usually 
oppressive and extortionate , when he was satisfied with 
the proportion of the produce which usage had established 
to be his due, and with the occasional imposts or cesses 
which expenence had taught the cultivators to anticipate , 
he vras looked up to with respect, or even with affection, 
and the people were ever ready to take up arms in defence 
of his person and possessions It was not surpnsmg, 
therefore, that he should have been confounded, by those 


thonmnd Another has bis bouse bnrnt, he not otilr extorts more than the 
value, hut mal,ea It ou annual permanent charts to the U) ots A third mahes 
an aimnal progress through his estate, tnuclling In great state , the Ryots uro 
taxed with the cost A Zemindar buy s an elephant , the Rj ots pay for It 
Every public or private religions ceremonial is an occasion of taxation not a 
child can be bom, not a head sliaved, not a son married, not a daughter given 
In marriage, not a member of the family dies but it Is a plea for extortion ” — 
Sisson, Report on Rungpore , Selections, i 390 This vas tlie state of thhigs 
in Rnngpore, so iatc as 18 16, and under the British Government It could not 
have been much norse under the native Governments It was tlie same in the 
Sonth of India, although there these extra ce aes are said to have been brought 
to the credit of the Government, no donbt ven- imperfectly — Com Com- 
mittee, 1832, Col Sykes, 1957 
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BOOK. L who fir»i oontcmplitod him in thi* ooodiUon, m ifao h«r»- 
cair ru. diUij landlord of a large eetato and the propnetor of 
■ the aoU although, had thej dnlj oonaldered the lunJted 
IBIL amonnt of bU aoknowledged abaro of the prooeedi of that 
eatate, it might joatljr hare Inaplred donbU of the raliditj 
of hia to the prodaoe of the whole, It had that 

reaolt 'vntb aome and benoe afoae one argnment in faYour 
of the propnetarj right of the aoTereign, upon Trhloh the 
xaeaaiirea of the Bntiah aathoritias in 1733 vere foondetL 
V 'Hije procoedioga of the ilarqnls Oornwalha, reoog- 
nialitg the Zemindara of Bengal, Behar and Oriaso, as pro- 
prietors, awl hxXog for erer the amoont to be paidb/ them, 
hare beea already detafled their rtwolts also, aa iar as 
they had been then ascertained, hare been descnbed Tbs 
eady airugementa adopted lor the settlement of the re- 
reirae of the Coded and Conquered pronncea hare also 
been adrertsd to and it only remains to ootico the coms e 
of prooeedingB vhloh had been followed at Hsdraa. The 
territory aubjeot to Bombay wa* still too dronmacribed to 
require separate notice 

^nmediately after the oonolasion of the perpetoal settle- 
rnent In Beog^ the home anthoribas directed its extension 
bo the Proaidenoy of Uadraa its intaDdnoiicm was delayed 
by the diffiealty of disoor e rmg iodrridoals with whom the 


' Yel. T M. n a«7 to u r mrim t tor* t» nJo tto aito'wtDf n- 
thorttta*. Tto fr w -rt^ ricbt ot ito Zmtodm m saTwrlto •! a »ntj 
Satr bj Kr rrun*. In ofiparrOga to Wima vto aTfre to toroar 

ncmxnKa «reif«ir7 Hut tt ta>d to swn* to tto Broto 

tto pup t cu rl sxtmrM pe^mem ^ ttotr )tr Frail nr^W. 

Tto Kct9 4aiMe«M«(Madi«tolttoatou na Mm firW i Hr to li 
trto Cut to Stot k tto po to»to r tto Ua4. Tto tnu toaOdrS k tto 


*' ^ Zautoton ujrvpitom (S tto mO t tto x u Bftn j oT « 


ft to iTito * C» pTtPTtty to 

1 .. 1 , ^ ^ c-w toraa. a ««■ •tuolT toUwtKt kr U OrMtj Ttorr k 

Mt to On OTH&arBW* tto* '•ttkiB tto rcM at tto vrkrfnk 

cT tto Bfttok dfrnhtktu to tndto *itk tto aaptiou to tivhutim, rfiuk 
todtrldn] rmcBf tto actTr* Btodaca, csOtoc euBxJTw cr , 

*to toT« tto cxuUcft u itojikrj to bra T%fat, ar too. u •> tr-r. trrrt- 
terUl jraufty Fiftk Brp. tJX BBtto*TT«dtoc<nitoiixttorkht<tfFr*- 
ptrtj’ titlu trt l rtDt^mfyerHfa. Ur Flacr tt Marriit ktor irto. ITW, 
tn^ t[p tto cLdn U tto BjWf «r toatoatern, at tout, to tto MtokkxatoM 

of Utom Hepart, Tli, UaaC muq rridcDM k toivat to tto 

a* la Btl o din to ast? attor rtowgar tto* ttot o( teOaLte* w 

knnrt r tto aotou rraoa i bat, aa It b txdalTa, fe k m 

cmaaosiai an ttot tuaaaeueHIt. Ur Ttokar^ Aktabha k ako 
la aasr tofCaoera, itonA on a nhu nUr Tto a« tto tui*- 

ditarr ailanTktrator 1 AaoU tmj of tto um h — vlch 
tottot**!. —Cm MU* Oamitaa UBt XtM. UU. 
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engagements were to bo concluded, for the intoi vcntion of BOUK I 
persons analogous to the Zemindars of Bengal between the cuap ni 
cultivating population and tbo Government v. is generally 
unknown The reiterated injunctions of tbo Court of Di- 
rectors, and tbe positive orders of the Bengal Government, 
caused Zemindam to be discoveicd or created , and several 
regulations were passed in tbo course of 1802, declaiatory 
of tbeir proprietary right, and announcing the principles 
of a perpetual settlement, which, after some interval, was 
effected in the districts that had been longest subject to 
the authonty of the Madras Government * 

Whilst these airangements were in progress, a settlement 
on entiioly different principles had been commenced in the 
terntoues latterly conquered from Mysore As their cii- 
cumstances and resources wore impel fectly known, it was 
deemed prudent, before forming any assessment in perpe- 
tuity, to institute a detailed survey wuth a view to the de- 
termination of its amount, and in the interval to conclude 
temporary arrangements with the actual occupants of the 
lands These proceedings, undertaken for the ultimate 
purpose of effecting a pennanent Zemindary assessment, 
gave rise to a new system of revenue administration, since 
designated Ryotwai, or a settlement individually and im- 
mediately with the Ryots, meamng by the teim the actual 
cultivators of the soil The survey was conducted by Co- 
lonel Reade, having for his assistants Licutcuaiits Munro, 

Macleod, and Graham , the foimer of whom, aftei w'ards 
Sir Thomas Munro, became subsequently more especially 
identified with the system “ The objects they weie directed 
to deteimine were, the extent of the laud in cultivation, 
the quahty of the different sorts of land, the tcnuie by 
which it was held, the value of the different ciops, and the 
share of the produce to which the Government could justly 
lay claim An annual adjustment was to be made with 

> The Northern CJrcars, the Ja?ir, part of Salem, Sfadnin, and Tinoielly 

® MUlturj collectors ■were appointed to this duty hj Lord Com«aIlls ex- 
pressly because ‘ few of the civil servants were acquainted ''ith the country 
languages, and were tliereforo obliged, both from habit and necessity, to fall 
Into the Irnnds of Dubaslies (interpreters) — Letter to the Court of Directors, 

May, 1792, llfth Keport, 744 It appears that tho implied rebuke nas not 
■nitliout effect, as m the subsequent settlements several civilians uere 
emplojed, although this was the effect of latsltive orders from Marquis 
Wellesley, repeatedly confirmed by the (Jorirt of DirectoA, that ci- 
vilians only should be so emplojed — Commons’ Committee, 1832 Public 
App (M) 
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msTOnr of bbitish indu 

oftoh cultiTator for tho land he cultivated, at a m a Timnm 
mooey rent for «oh field, according to the ciromnetaDoea 
and capability of thelan^whaterer might be tie produce 
the amount to admit of redaction where the neoesaity of 
reduction wa* ahown, and to vary from yaar to year, until 
the inquiry ahoold be auffimently nutoxed to allow of ite 
being detOTuned for erar 

The prooeedinga of the rerenaeaurTey were firat directed 
to the dintziota of the Daramaha] and Salem. Ibey were 
extended to the Ceded Prorinoes above the Ohat^ after 
the oaptore of Seringapatam, under the oondnot of di^erent 
oftoera who had b«eo mostly trained onder Ookmel Beado. 
There waa aotne vmne^ in their methoda of dlsoharging 
the duty and stQl more in the rate of their aaeeaemente 
but their operation* were equally based upon the meaaQre> 
ment of the landa, both onltiTated and wsate the deter- 
mioabou of their fitneaa for particular oropa ’ the money 
TalnatioD of the eatimated prodaoe of the land in oultiva- 
tloD, and ita partition between the eulUvator and the 
Tonimant theratevaryuigfromaae-thirdof theeuppoeed 
Ttlae of the groaa predune to httle leas than a half, or 
forty-fire per oect The meamemeute and Taloationa 


IXtat «f CbMbcI Uaar« te tlM BoDe Bmsae. K)tb Xvr 
ra Mn^on. Im. — rma TU. 

TIm ivT«r«« MrrvTicDider tbs lladraf rmOn «7 vm Mtnfiililtdkr 
MMf nttani ral*. bi nw iw y e tli wr«, MhcCr* t* yiluULS s 

TW taoct uepta AoEmtoe vn rcstad ia tb* loesJ oaKTr « ben tbk ctOr 

vaS ttaiMard la aaeb dM(rvt{ a^ lb* SMaCa imaTalJ7 r«rM intb tba 
partMslar tWvi of tba tadm^aaL — Cawpball eo Iba [/"d Deranaw of 
loemi Owamnn i* CoemmiM, itlS. App. 4^ Boa bjIm tba Baawti ftwa 
tha eoOeefon Uenra, Rcmalm HaM4«. Qtirvw Uallaes. Jn. fifth 
BafWtTO. 

In ftnt tia<aa fM . tba UaS vu dbabwatthad toto tbra* 3h9>, 
atf. or Uaa -rttlcti ra aop^iM vim vilar tj brlgaOuii FBa>, vhu 
Oependal vtMDj cptB mn a Uma, nr* aad Tuton od>ar fnliM va i a 
ncrad. Tba third fctad af Ian* via Haat «t tr nfceailjwna. 
tlita fivla— totwx*. peptiTT toCob, tad T«f«litil(a. £acb if itew vh wh- 
dTrttad Inter rtrmj of tpawa. ae e t a ~ gi ^ ta tbtlr krtiUTr ai mbt m 
i v anl? dWiBcbcw of aach chw aia mrn^4Ud in Mnsrah lEacne- 

t)a*« to b« Mnaon hot ther wr* dlractad ta ratcrto tw. ■paafltaUaaa ta 
tea ktndj at drr Kad, Bfat of ««. and ifi «f ^arda grp a ^i. — InatrUim, 
Jte. aaabvfv ated. 

OAoU] Unan fhae im e( lb* UtM ftwrtct*, aad *f tba MMn, Qw 
toof* of uaBHiaeal la Are* tbir* Inana fCjoQ W tvcKUd* tba rrcM 
trepdaea, bat radBCaa tt at naaitj to HM n oaaoMMDt vw 

ftnr tra par cant, bat M u a fvmjMil itta ba *r eTi' *«S i-Tr-^ 

toaiHi < aa that tba total bar ICB 

IMaet OomauMBt ihwa 


JU 

flail dafodfcw 
L*rrti< to tha Bfot per ewL 
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were made in the first instance by natn c surveyors, but 
the final assessment b}* the head collcctoi liimseif in per- 
sonal conference vith the Patels and pnncipal Ryots of 
every villiige Reference was also had to the lecoided col- 
lections of the native Goveiumcnts, and, vhcie the total 
of the sun cy assessment evccedod it niatcrinlly, some re- 
mission was granted Remissions were also made upon the 
realisation of the jeai’s reienue, if the season had proved 
unfavourable oi the ciops defective 

The incidents of the Ryotwar settlement attracted the 
attention of Lord William Bentinck dnring his administra- 
tion of the goieinment of iladi-as, and led him to the 
conclusion that the Zemmdaii system was incompatible 
with the tine interests of the Goieinment and the com- 
munity at large The right of private piopeit} in the soil, 
ascertmned by Colonel Munro to exist in Cauara, satisfied 
him that, although similar lights might elsewheie have 
been trodden down by the oppiession and avarice of des- 
potic authoiity, yet they still existed, and were to bo dis- 
covered in Cl eiy i illage To create Zemindars, and invest 
them with a propel ty to which they could have no claim 
but the arbitrary will of the state, was neither calculated 
to improve the condition of the people, nor provide for the 
future secunty of the Government ' The Zemindaty settle- 
ments weic m consequence arrested, and the 2>iinciple of 
the formation^of a permanent settlement with the R yots 
was thencefoith~to iegulate‘TKe“fovenue arrangements at 
Madras The determination was of shoi t duration “ 

The Buivey assessment of the Ceded pi evinces above 
the Ghats was scai cely completed- when the Government 
of Madras was induced to entertain a doubt w'hethei it 
was not desirable to relinquish the R3mtwar system, and 
substitute foi it some plan of settlement approximating 
more nearly to that of estates permanently assessed The 
Board of revenue to whom the subject was refeired, 
adopted a view unfavourable to the continuance of the 
Ryotwar system, chiefly on the grounds of its incom- 
patibihty with the judicial regulations recently introduced 
at Madras, by which aU questions of revenue were removed 


BOOK I 
oiur MI 


1818 


1 Minutes of Lord W Bentinck, and Memoir of Mr Thackeray, Fifth 
Report, 912 

2 It commenced in 1802, and -wna finished in 1807 
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BOOK I from tha oognixinoe of the wrmae oathoriUes to regukr 
aiAT TIL courta of juatioe. Aj long u a ocKintrj wm nnMtUed, 

■ ' gnd great disOTotionaiantlioritjwaaTeated in the ooHectoT 
the Board admitted that a anrrsy^ aetUement with the 
Bjota was well calookUd to derelope the oapobiliUes of 
the ooimtr; and detect and remedj aboeae but when 
the eettleiE^t wa« efTooted, and regular courts of law 
wen eatabliahed, the powor of diacntionarj and auTumary 
deoleion wia neceaearQ/ withdnwn from the ooUeotor 
and all <h^tea were r^erable to legal tribonala, wbaoh 
oould not pombly proride for the mnneroua oaaeB that ao 
many and anoh munrte di^mtoe, aa mnat ariae under the 
^yotwarayitem, would bringnnder their oogniianco. The 
pennanenco of the Ryotwar ayatan depended alao upon 
the redoctloa of the aaBeacneot, aa propoeed by Colonel 
Kunro, by one-fourth of ita amount | a taorifroe which the 
exlgecdea of the Gorenunent d>d not aRow h to eon- 
template. T^e Board thenfon noommeDded, and the 
Goremmect reaolred, that the Byotwir pi«n ahould be 
abandooed, and that of Tillage leaaea gubetituted the 
TiUagea being let to the bead of the vlllaga, or pnncdpal 
oolUrator for a term of three years, for the anmtal pay 
mant of a ram datarimnod by the aggregate coUeotkma of 
former years, or the surrey pent where it oocld be de- 
pended on. The regulations of the Oorernment, it was 
aaeeriad, were fully adequate to protect the Hyota agamat 
the oppression of the rooter Ihe course thus pumed 
was sanctioned by the Court of Buectora, who at this 
penod seem to have been persuaded that no adrantage was 
to bo eipooted from the further proeecotlou of the Byot- 
war aaeeaamonta. In finally approring of the arrangement 


I lb* gowttMi TW flnt troBtUt limrd aa] va raSr tratad br Ur 
Hoafwn. kad t»«n sMiabarW cnmlttM M>poo^ te tuffam isrotks 
OHM ot Qi* aumr of tbt pa n—D Ut attUmwrt la Dtodinl. niliwlira. L 
HI nbtUo rathj •rr«Bwa,tlui«t thU (Ua Coiocm] Unmbtri rxM ta 
XdcW>i1.«b 4 Bb Qaofw Be W had ao rrarri ad La<W BacdiKk alUadra. 
Tba (TOU adnwara af tba BTWvar rjiloa vaa t ud tba bf«l oT Uia 
CkwuJ MH^a nataraDy k l aa l b hramar CMan Ima pvtbo cf 
vticl kad aigifad tm aOtUmAr t«ar7‘}tBTi, vkKkbaliBdikrte- 

ratalpraaDlredaacakiratiiistDtMOadadEsd CowandpratoLa c/tia 
Dn^PraldcDcr — Utanuaonir Colabrtcika. Bat i. u 

JW™ Latter rmn Fart 5 l Oaoria, *4Ui Oat Hoti BrWtkca LH*. 
litrtet* ol D«*iwtrha flan tba Oom, »oti a^nt. ino Tba Cotirt 
alao dT«n apm tba at-rtoca ttfteti cf tba critaa tba nmmew tara- 
djtaUco -rtijth tt iTToha, tba L aa ajj anqiiDjtiiatrt at etraatkn MtOrt 
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liovrever, tliey intimated tliat they 'wcio not anxious for BOOK 1 
tlie eaily extension of tlic pnnaplc of iioimnncncy into chap mi 

any of the terntoues into which it had not been intro- 

duced, and icstiicted the Madms Govenimont from con- 
eluding such a settlement in any distiict without the 
pievious sanction of the Couit* 

The prohibition against concluding a 'settlement in 
perpetuity in any of the Madras temtones was announced 
scaicely in time to prevent the Government of Fort St 
George from pledging itself to the measure The lesults 
of the tiienmal settlement, although in several instances 
unfai ourable, were considered sufficient guides to tlie 
determination of the utmost capabilities of the land, 
and the consequent limitation of the Government demand 
The benefits of the measure reqmred, it was affirmed, no 
discussion , and the only points for consideration were 
the time and mode of carrying it mto operation "With 
regard to the former, it was concluded that the ponod 
had arrived at which the Goveinment might proceed to 
a final settlement of the land revenue without any nsk of 
compromising the pubhc interests , and, with legaid to 
the latter, that the preferable method was that of the 
Mouzawar or village settlement It was resolved, there-' 
fore, to proceed at once to conclude a settlement for ten '■ 
years with the heads of the Milages singly, or with any | 
respectable inhabitants of the village or distnct, or, m j 
the event of their refusal, with any responsible indiMduals, j 
conditionmg that the amount of revenue to be paid by 1 
them should become a permanent settlement at the end | 
of ten years if approved of by the Court * Their approval 
was not to be expected and, m the reply of the Court, 
the grant of the proposed decenmal leases was iirohibited, 
or, if already granted, they were to be declared terminable 
at the end of the ten years the pnnciple of permanency 
was discarded, and positive orders were given for an 


events, and conclnde, that, “ although the plan Intelligently followed up 
might he well calculated to discover the resonrccs of a conntrj , yet It was not 
to be preferred for constant practice , and the doubt which Lieut -Col Munro 
has properlj stated, whether it be equally well fitted for the improvement of a 
country as for the discovery of its resources, would, they were strongly 
inclined to believe, be resolved In the negative *’ — Sdec. 1 5SS 
« The date of this letter, Dec. ISll.accountsfor the change of opinion which 
it espressos — Selections, 1 600 
® Letter from Fort St George, 29th Feh 1812 , Sd i B13 
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BOOK. L immediito return In tU poailble oase» to anna*l ind indl 
OUT iL vidoal eettlemente with the oultiraton — to thejljotwir 
’ useoeamenta The orderm war® complied with. Sir George 
1813. Barlow was praeentlj afterwards removed from the 
goremment of Uodras, sod the reronue dlsoufitions ter- 
minated for the present at that Preeidenoj ’ 

The discussions in Bengal turned prindpallj upon the 
question of permanenojr With whom the settlement 
should be m^e had scarcely jei become a subject of 
oonsideration with the OcTemmant, whioh looked tmry 
where for Zemlndan hot amting Hs fonotlonanes, and 
partioalarij In the unsettled districts, a oonriotion had 
begun to spread that the question of tenore wu sthl to 
be investigated. The &ot was brought to the notioe of 
the Goremment more distiDotlj than it had bithsrto been 
bj the memben of a epeoial commissloo which had been 
appolntod to supermterul the engagements that were to 
oonoloded with the landholdere Is the Ceded and 
Oouquered provisoei upon the approsohing expiration of 
those which were in force. It was at the same time 
annoonoed to the Zemlndan and other actual propnetors 
of land In the Ceded and Oonqoered prorlnoea, that the 
revenue which might be sseeased on their esta^ m the 
last year of the aettlemeot whioh was now to be made 
aho^ remain hxed for ever in case the Zemlndan were 
willing to engage for the pajmeut of the public revenue 
oo those terms in perpetui^ and the arrangement ahoold 
reosire the eanotian of the Oourt of Dlreotocm. 

The oommiaslotien, Measra Oox and Tucker entered 
upon their duties at the end of 1007 Earij in the follow 
mg year they eubmitted a report of their proceedings, 
and a deacwiptiaa of the several ooIlectaTatea m the dis- 
tricts which they had visited and the^ came to the 
oonohislon tlut a permanent settlement of the rerenne 
of the Western provinces was at that moment premature, 
and might be injurious to the people, while it would bo 
Dcoessorlly attended by a material saciihoe of the poblio 
resouroea. The right of property In the cultivated lands 

Th« WOST th* C«iit b daWa IWb Dwntier ISlSi M.LW litba 
Uk>ra< Aafmit. Uer aad abw laimata of tba Bcvt ^ £«t«ium b twwM 
to rmbeancn cftbeif rlanaad prvCMdlMi. QM. *7T 
Rtohnwai. IMSI Ttisaa. 

L 41. 
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was in many cases contested It remained to be deter- BOOK I. 
mined with what pai ties a settlement should he eftccted chap vii 

Lands were held fieo upon tenures the lahdityof which 

leqmred proof, aud there wcio extensno waste lands of 1813 
which the iightful appropriation was to bo ascertained 
At least a fouith of the arable land was yet uncultivated, 
and neither the resources of the provinces noi their means 
of improvement were kuown Although, theiefore, pro- 
fessmg to bo fully aware of the advantages which might 
be expected from a perpetual limitation of the Gov ern- 
ment demand, the commissioners lecommended that the 
announcement of a permanent settlement should be 
suspended, and that the period for which the engagements 
weie to be renewed should be devoted to the diligent 
accumulation of the mformation essential to its establish- 
ment on safe and equitable principles Their recommend- 
ations were at vanance with the established opinions of 
the Supi erne Council Mi Colebrooke, one of the members, 
objected to their reasonings, that they weie the same 
which had been overruled or refuted m the discussions 
preceding the permanent settlement of Bengal , and that 
expenence had confirmed their fallacy, as the design of 
the permanent settlement of 1793 had been fully accom- 
pbshed in that part of India The same advantages W’eie 
therefore to be expected from the apphcation of a like 
measure to other places , and the Government was 
pledged, by the terms of the precedmg regulations, to its 
immediate adoption in the Ceded and Conquered pro- 
vinces ’ Mr Lumsden, the other member of Council, 
although differmg in some lespects from his colleague, 
came to the same conclusion , and Lord Mmto, after a 
dehberate consideration of all the pioceedmga, declared 
himself satisfied of the sound pohey, or rathei the urgent 
necessity, of no longer delaymg to settle the revenue 
assessment of the Western piovunces in perpetuity = The 
deteimination of the Government was disapproved of in 
England The Court of Directors declared, indeed, that 
they neither meant to undervalue the advantage of the 
permanent settlement in Bengal, nor to desert the pnnciple 
on which it was formed , but it was evudent that the 

• See the purport of the regulations referred to in n former place, p 82 

* Kevenue Letter from Bengal, September, 1608 
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IVX)K L j'nnrt c tncn irlarfantlr cntfrUIocJ, and th»l doobU 
ULir n. i<-nn to wbrlhtr iU conwjucneefl wtns Dot 

— — ctQtaJTi. ins OoTtnim«Tit» without yicIJjDg an 

^ Kjujvalml Irnffil to the pM»pIo * 

Th'* fipiTV-v of any aebemo of ailrainutration must bo 
rrororti to the adtanco of a atato in wndlh and 
1 nrer Th<* m ro nurntroo* the people the more eitoD- 
a4Te th le-ri^ry the more compheatej the InlcmaJ and 
ritrnul rrhtion the more coe Jy mual the machloery 
of the (. TTemment, The poUen ago h« not yet come 
loi L aU’l from time to time all countries mu t l*e pUcnl 
tn eittutioQ in which an unu^nal appltcaticm of all aralt 
b 1 rt^iuree^ h InthspenMhle f r their aof ly It were 
mo jrai<ilijc, thereftre if It worn paMflle to fix fur 
eter itnta. e I^otkI to the fiulilio rermuc-i. In Itmor 
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a source of revenue to any extent wtucli may not be m BOOK I 
excess of the fan claims and reasonable expectations of 
the agricultural population, and -which is consistent with chap vn. 
their o-wn usages and opimons ' 

With respect, also, to the mterests of the agncultural 
population, the advantages of a permanent settlement are 
in a great measure illusoiy The basis upon -which it rests 
is a proportion of the produce, a third or a half , and this 
is then determined to be a definite an unvarying quantity 
But it IS umversaUy admitted that it is almost impossible 
■to ascertam -with precision the absolute total produce of 
any given portion of land , and the proportional pioduce 
must be fixed therefore m most cases by conjecture, in- 
vol-\nng one of the well-known e-vuls of the permanent 
settlement — great mequahty of assessment The total 
produce, indeed, cannot be fixed by regulation it must 
vary both in quantity and quahty with the amount of 
labour and skill bestowed upon its production, and upon 
the recurrence of favourable or unfavourable seasons The 
proportion, however, being a fixed -unvanable amount^ 
does not fluctuate -with the causes of fluctuation , and, m 
the event of pecuharly unpropitious circumstances, this 
amount may be equal m quantity, not to a half, but to 
the whole of the crop In answer to this it may be said, 
that m favourable tunes the fixed rate may bear a lower 
proportion to the whole, and that a bad year consequently 
IS compensated for by a good one , but what then becomes 
of the piinciple of permanency, for the cultivatoi pays at 
different penods a diffeient i-ate of rent 1 To have to 
make provision, whilst he prospexs, agamst a possible re- 
verse, subjects him to uncertamty as much as if his pay- 
ments varied fiom year to year and to suppose that the 
Indian cultivator -will exercise such foresigh-t, is to expect 
a total revolution m his character and habits The futihty 
of such an expectation was shown in the immediate effects 
of the permanent settlement, — ^the rum of the greater 
number of the Zemindars, and the sale of those lands of 
which they had been constituted proprietors, for aiuears 
of levenue 

If a ^ anable ratio is unavoidable when calculated upon 
the produce m kind, it is still more obviously me-vitable 
where, as m the case of the pennanent settlement, the 



niSTorr or Dnin^^n i>'dik 


u OiDTtrnmcn d«oanvl fcis been cJeuItte^l npon tb« f*U 
ewii- It. Kj ctl tD'Wfy Talup of that proJacf Thil tbU ralae 
'■ ' fhouTi iTCuin tmiltoirU for erer U aA Itupo(«iWo M that 

^ K)af*j ^hooti »-w I »tiU • aji^tulion Ifw to be looVcJ 

f ir In lD*La than In aaj otlirf lort of the wortJ ataU the 
el menu of loce'Aant fban^ tha are dailj- fpnnjnnj up 
from the nor I as'nnlincy of European principlr< and 
(crran of oinhtiUcBi A faB In the price of ulrer anJ 
ao-nnenta Ion in the fricoA of laWor and coraraodiUrt 
are a TirtnaJ aba emtot of the revenue a. Af^tnctiX a riAo 
in the ralde rf eilrrr and faU In the price of ^raln, are a 
rlrtaiJ enhanectn^ml. The Mtnr might be the rrmiU of 
an ilraonlinanlj ahanJant Lirrent^aiul eooae<juent di 
mlnutioQ of d mind I j which pncTA ml^bt be eo depre- 
ciiard, that the Mte of a farm ra ahole pttxluce might 
fall to rrali*e tl « Gird moo j nJae of the Oevernment 
ahacf It U en !-vjt, thertforr that a prnnaDeol aetUe* 
neni, or an uoTaryinf amouol of rereoue derirtble from 
a merer raJuitl-m of an tjoebrn-in-* noantitr nf ntT*h1^^ 




